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Abstract 


Scholars have long known that the verbal root YT in Classical Hebrew, as well as its cognates, such as 
Akkadian edi, can signal connotations that transcend mere cognition. An intensive cognitive relationship 
naturally encroached into other conceptual domains, such as the physical and emotional, leading to con- 
textualised renderings, like "show concern" or "care (for)." And uniquely within the Late Bronze Age 
correspondence between Levantine provincial rulers and their overlord, Pharaoh, other verbal roots 
expand in this same direction. In fact, at least six different verbs within Amarna Akkadian discourse 
reflect this pattern of semantic shift. For example, an Amurru scribe employs a verb generally concerned 
with transportation (viz., wabálu “to carry”) to convey “looking afier” someone. A similar phenomenon 
occurs with verbs like “to discuss” (malaku), “to ask” (salu) and “to assign” (paqadu). This study scours 
the extent, function and potential causes of this phenomenon. Drawing on Vitas 2015 palaeographical 
study, the fruit of this research sheds new light on Levantine scribal education during the Late Bronze 
Age, demonstrating how scribes, operating as diplomats in a contentious political context, creatively and 
skilfully crafted letters designed both to capture attention and engender assistance. 


I. Introduction! 


Before the 1950s, the verb “swipe” carried only connotations of violence or thievery. With the 
advent of the credit card, however, came a reinterpretation of a swinging blow in the form of 
a plastic card passing through an electronic device. Decades later, that verb’s meaning evolved yet 
again with the development of touchscreen devices and “tap to pay” technology. Through it all, 
the earlier meanings were neither lost nor replaced. Once plastic money and touchscreens fall into 
desuetude, how will future scholars who come across the then passé “swipe” be able to ascertain 
its appropriate meaning without a broader understanding of the context in which it evolved? 


1 A truncated version of this essay was presented in Helsinki in August of 2018 at the International Meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature. I wish to thank my colleagues at Culver Academies—namely Raegan Russell, Kevin Danti 
and Max Johnson—for their thoughtful feedback on previous versions of this essay, as well as generous help tracking 
down resources from Vicki Crossley and Jonathan Hebert at the Huffington Library. The thoughtful feedback from the 
two anonymous reviewers prompted a stronger and more readable draft in several substantive ways. And the care with 
which Jacob Lauinger engaged this essay from its inception has helped refine its argumentation. This study uses an 
edition of the Amarna inventory that Jacob and I have developed on the Oracc workspace with funding from a Catalyst 
Award from The Johns Hopkins University Provost’s Office, are currently editing, and will soon release for public 
access. 
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Late Bronze Age Canaan marked a period conducive for linguistic changes. Scribes operated 
in an environment where their native tongue was not the language of diplomacy. And the socio- 
political climate of their day ebbed and flowed as a result of an exogenous power struggle between 
rulers to the north (i.e., Hatti) and south (i.e., Egypt). The land of Canaan was contested; life 
there was contentious and unpredictable. It is within such a context that scribes utilised second- 
language training to interpret messages from their local rulers in such a way that the current 
overlord, Pharaoh, would not only be able to understand their plight, but also offer some assis- 
tance. In the over 300 letters from different scribes commissioned by vassal leaders, scribes 
selected words—and even the spelling of said words—strategically. Though the letters were cus- 
tomarily addressed to the Pharaoh, the bureaucrats under his authority served as the true power- 
brokers, given a Sitz im Leben whereby they controlled the flow of correspondence, only a frac- 
tion of which likely made it all the way to the Pharaoh. The missives adopted a formulaic 
structure to convey similar content, yet variation appears at all levels (e.g., palaeographic, ortho- 
graphic, morphologic, syntactic and semantic), yielding evidence of both scribal networks and 
idiosyncrasies.? 

Like the use of "swipe" in an age of digital technology, these scribes used words with expanded 
shades of meanings. For example, a Gezer scribe once wrote southward in order that the king not 
merely “be aware that” (yz[de] inima) a group of marauders (viz., habiru) had brought war and 
desolation to the region but do something about it (yide ana). The structural and syntactic posi- 
tions of those two injunctions suggest that they communicate different points, despite the fact 
that the same verb (viz., edi “to know”) appears in both places. A similar shift takes place in the 
book of Genesis: after the deity approaches the first couple in Eden, they cognitively understand 
their nakedness for the first time (W4yyödö'ü ki), an event that precedes their intimate response to 
such knowledge in the form of consummating their union (yada? cf. Nah. 1:7). 

Among the Amarna evidence, scholars have translated the expression edû+ana in many differ- 
ent ways (e.g., “give thought,” “be aware," “know,” "take cognisance of,” and “be apprised”), 
typically with little justification, thereby implying the need for a thoroughgoing examination of 
the way scribes do, in fact, use verbs like ed#. This essay fills that gap, showing how Levantine 
scribes in the Late Bronze Age Levant requested care in idiosyncratic ways. To this end, it endeav- 
ours to accomplish the following four goals: contextualise the manner in which Amarna scribes 
creatively used words to request care; identify scribal patterns that justify a specialised semantic 
sense by paying attention to structure and syntax; highlight scribal idiosyncrasies that reflect 
autonomy and creativity; synthesise the data, focusing especially on social, political and linguistic 
factors that may have generated semantic shift within the Amarna context. 


II. Wordsmithing and Word-shifting in Amarna Akkadian 
The performative nature of words, at its root, suggests that words act or accomplish certain 


ends in the course of communication. While this is especially clear in acts of speaking, it was 
Derrida who, in his idea of “iterability,” most forcefully applied the same principle to the written 


> See Yoder forthcoming. 
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word, given its capacity to draw on context to perform in a certain manner Since Speech Act 
Theory helps contextualise this essay's argument, two key points are in order. First, Austin 
emphasised the fact that an "illocutionary act is a conventional act: an act done conforming to 
a convention.”* Within an Amarna context, scribes wore many hats, including voices of a pro- 
vincial leader, interpreter and diplomat. The efficacy of their trade depended on the capacity to 
write as a conventional act; to do otherwise would be to risk their message falling on deaf ears. 
It is this conventional nature of the vassal correspondence that must hold if the semantic shifts 
were to effect certain results successfully. Second, Searle's explanation of the “directive,” which 
represents "attempts (of varying degrees ...) by the speaker to get the hearer to do something” 
in the form of a future action, often appears in the form of an injunction. With regard to speech 
act terminology, this essay employs the expression “locutionary act” as “an act of communicating 
something" (e.g., “Asher is early”), “illocutionary force" as “an act performed in communicating 
something” (e.g., assertion, complaint, worry), and “perlocutionary effect” as “an act of eliciting 
a response in communicating something" (e.g., the hearer growing concerned or feeling elated). 

But how did the scribes of Amarna, who operated well over 3000 years ago, use words in 
context? What type of communicative acts did they employ in their missives, and how did such 
usage compare to evidence from Mesopotamia proper and other parts of the periphery? What 
factors led to such usage? And more specifically, for what reasons did scribes adopt specialised 
language within this particular context? Earlier treatments of Amarna Akkadian were wont to 
locate errors, often questioning scribal competence in the vehicle language that they used to com- 
municate with Pharaoh. This study departs from that hermeneutic, approaching orthographic 
and semantic variation as a manifestation of erudition and diplomatic strategy. Undergirding the 
theory that semantic variation reflected the training of the Amarna scribes is the phenomenon of 
semantic shift, a concept that requires some brief comments. 

A dearth of regular features and predictable results presents two basic challenges to studying 
semantic change in a systematic way. That said, there are factors and patterns that help make 
sense of the ways that words do, in fact, shift meaning. For example, the metaphor offers a com- 
mon vehicle “through which words acquire new or broader meanings," evolving language through 
social attitudes or devices like pejoration and metonymy, such as the shift from physical to cogni- 
tive semantic domains with the use of the verb "grasp."7 And context plays a large role in the 
trajectory of semantic shift, such as the relatively recent meanings acquired for "mouse" and 
"bookmark" within the computer age, or the martial senses of “hawk” and “dove” that developed 
in conjunction with the Vietnam War.® 

Words operate on a grey scale marked by various potential meanings that each depend on 
context. To this end, semantic shift can build on or add to a semantic matrix without terminating 
other active meanings. It typically applies to a subgroup within a speech community, "spreading 


3 Derrida 1988, pp. 7-9. 

4 Austin 1962, p. Ios. 

5 Searle 1979, p. 13. 

© Searle 1979, p. 4; Cooren 2015, p. 10. 
7 Hock and Joseph 1996, p. 218. 

8 Finegan 2012, p. 52. 
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... along socially determined lines."? For example, though Akkadian ed# inherited the sense 
"care" primarily during the Amarna period, cognate use perpetuates this correlation for centuries 
in a similar geographical but different cultural context (e.g., Ps. 31:8 ^I will celebrate and rejoice 
in your faithfulness, because you see my affliction // (and) care for [ydda‘ta bë-] the distress of my 
soul"). The evidence reflects a shift actualised by only a scribal contingent, whose training in 
Akkadian set it apart from others, not all members within the speech community. 

While the scribes in different Levantine communities learned basic principles that led to simi- 
lar grammar, syntax and semantics, there is evidence of variation ensuing from societal change," 
just as for scribal training and idiosyncrasy.? Communication during the Amarna period thus 
represents snapshots of innovative conventions designed for a sociolinguistic context with par- 
ticular concerns. For this reason, such snapshots exist only within a Levantine Amarna setting, 
where scribes functioned as second-language learners tasked with interpreting messages fraught 
with political implications. Such communication reflects what Searle refers to as a world-to-words 
direction of fit,” in which “directives” represent injunctive speech acts that largely constitute 
verbs like request, demand, or inquire. It is in this setting that the medium of the written word 
afforded scribes the chance to “plan[] [their texts] more consciously and carefully ... [and] focus 
on precision and explicitness ...”.'4 

A final point about the nature of semantic shift investigated in this study concerns pragmatics. 
Though there are few regularities in semantic change, its frequency and ubiquity throughout 
disparate languages is, according to Traugott and Dasher, “bound up with the cognitive and 
communicative processes by which pragmatic meanings come to be conventionalized and reana- 
lyzed as semantic polysemies."5 They go so far as to declare “pragmatics” as the “chief driving 
force in the processes of regular semantic change," which is borne out by the way context governs 
situational use.“ Linguistic norms are hypothetical norms, “subordinated to the highest norms 
of communication (the pragmatic aspect of change)."7 Though the semantic value of a verb may 
be rooted in a "conventional given," its meaning is open to negotiation over time via collabora- 
tion, resulting in a “crucible for variation." ? The scribes of Late Bronze Age Canaan learned the 
lingua franca (i.e., Akkadian) in order to fill a diplomatic role. Studying the sociolinguistic phe- 
nomena attested in their letters thus demands one grapple with second-language learning in 
service of high-stakes socio-political discourse. There is clear evidence that scribes largely struc- 
tured their letters according to paradigmatic templates," but semantic variation that conforms to 
certain social, geographical and morpho-syntactic patterns reinforces the prominent role pragmat- 
ics played in the communiqué between these scribes'. Given the contents of scribal correspondence, 


? Wilkins 1996, p. 269. 

9 See Cohen 2009, pp. 50—54 for scribal training in the Western Periphery. 
1 For example, Mandell 2015, pp. 327—330. 
> For example, Yoder forthcoming. 

5 Searle 1979, p. 13. 

14 Traugott and Dasher 2002, p. 46. 

5 Traugott and Dasher 2002, p. 1. 

16 Traugott and Dasher 2002, p. 24. 

17 Bartsch 1984, p. 3. 

18 Lewandowska-Tomaszczyk 1985, p. 300. 
9 Mynátová 2007, pp. 53-58. 
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it was not only the scribe's livelihood, but also his life itself that was theoretically at stake. The 
"readers" of their communicative acts were not students or peers, but rather political leaders who 
controlled their fate, a fact that emphasises the need for pragmatic and efficacious negotiation. 


III. Scope and Method 


The particular semantic phenomenon presented in this essay applies uniquely to those Amarna 
letters written by Levantine scribes. For example, outside of ed# (and perhaps, on rare occasions, 
wabálu), none of the other Akkadian verbs in question come to acquire a meaning equivalent to 
“care.” One particular verb under review, malaku “to advise," which does not appear even once 
within the Great Powers correspondence, attests the specialised nuance only within the vassal 
correspondence. Therefore, the material under review here focuses squarely on evidence deriving 
from the Levantine Amarna letters, building on both Vita's 2015 contribution on scribalism and 
the 2004 provenance study of Goren, Finkelstein and Na'aman. 

Before analysing the evidence itself, it is appropriate first to address how one can reasonably 
defend the fact that five different verbs all come to mean the same thing at the same time and 
within roughly the same region. Though each of the different verbal roots within this data set 
reflects its own distinctive nuances, I have chosen to translate uniformly with a semantic deriva- 
tive of “care” (viz., “care for” with ana; “take care of” without ana) for one primary reason: such 
a gloss reflects the affinity developed between the usages, preserving an economy of language (that 
would otherwise become unwieldy) without undermining the illocutionary force of the shifting 
in view. In general, the principle grounding this research centres on verbs whose primary or well- 
established meanings do not fit semantically within their immediate literary context. More spe- 
cifically, there are at least three markers that reinforce this assertion: 


I Epistolary position e.g., formulaic organisation leads to scribal patterns, like the tendency 
for edû as “care” to appear at the very end of a letter [14 out of 22 attestations]), which 
includes the use of literary frames (e.g., those comprised of at least one verb that requires 
a non-traditional meaning [EA 288:23-61]) 

2. Substantiation of need (e.g., all of the evidence comes from letters of injunction, and 
nearly every relevant example either previews or reviews a specific need) 

3. Presence of a preposition (e.g., when ed# means “know,” it often takes a direct object or 
precedes iniima [i.e., “know that”], yet it nearly always takes an indirect object with ana 
when it means “care”). 


IV. Analysing Variation in Amarna Akkadian 


A. To Know is to Care: edt 


The preceding discussion has now set the stage for a deep analysis of the ways Levantine scribes 
formulated directives in Amarna Akkadian during the Late Bronze Age. The verb ed appears 
frequently throughout the Amarna archives, often maintaining its base meaning, “to know, be 
aware.” Like other epistles throughout the ancient Near East, scribes integrated it as a formal 
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means to introduce something deemed important that was to follow. Known as a “take-notice” 
formula, ed4 could likewise appear at the end of a letter, a phenomenon that Pardee suggests was 
designed to "express both the gravity of the situation in which the author finds himself and anxi- 
ety on the author's part that his report may be overlooked."?? It could highlight positive news at 
the outset of a letter's body, such as in RS 15.008: “My mother, may you know (4d) that I have 
come before the sun, and the sun's face has shone brightly upon me."? In this instance, the use 
of Ugaritic yd“ introduces news worthy of celebration, for the king has looked favourably on 
the sender. A scribe might situate the formula at the end of a letter in order to prevent the 
reader from overlooking the immediately preceding message. And it could be used twice within 
a single unit, framing the contents of that section (see RS 94.5015). 

Amarna scribes make use of these same structural techniques. For instance, the use of 
edí-« inima appears throughout the Amarna inventory as a means to apprise a recipient of specific 
intel (e.g., “be aware that X has occurred" [137:52; 161:41; 333:4]; for framing, see 144:10, 18, 22). 

But the evidence extends further, for Amarna scribes innovatively reshaped edf s use. Harken- 
ing back to the earliest stratum of Old Babylonian at Tell Asmar, Amarna scribes employed 
semantic conventions that converge with a long-established, though rarely implemented, value 
for this verb. In at least 22 examples, all within the vassal correspondence, it takes on a meaning 
that transcends the cognitive dimension. Given that edû occurs within locales equivalent to those 
used for the “take-notice” formula, one can see how scribes in this particular context transformed 
its function: preserving the focus on salient intel. At the same time, scribes coupled it with the 
preposition ana in order to generate the semantic value of “care for." The dictionaries have iden- 
tified this shift, as seen by the CDA’s Amarna-specific entry, “care for.” Moreover, despite the 
CAD's limited? and confusing? entry, the references cited under mng. 2a—2'b' imply its agree- 
ment with respect to the fact that “care” represents an Amarna-exclusive development.” 


Table 1. ed and “care” 


Verbal Mood Forms 
1. Indicative i-de, (TE; 260:11-16); yi-du (112:30-39; 182:6—15) 
2. Jussive i-de (305:20—24); yi-de (243:19—22; 273:8-16; 280:36—40); yi-da-an-ni (60:30—32); 


i-de-mi (284:13—14); i-' de-ma' (304:22—23); yi-de-mi (307:6—12) 


3. Precative li-de, (VE) (155:17—23; 289:45—46); li-de, (TT) (155:40—42); li-i-de, (154:28—9; 
260:11—16); /i-de-mi (177:6—7; 182:6—15; 248:21—22; 300:10—11; 365:8—9, 30—31) 


29 Pardee 2003, p. 89 n. 5. For an example of the "take-notice" formula in an Ur-IlI letter, see PBS 10/4:8 (cf. Hallo 
2003, p. 296: “may the king know it!”). 

2 Virolleaud 1957, p. 3, no. 15:6—10; cf. RS 94.2406 (Bordreuil et al. 2012, pp. 156—159). 

> For Ugaritic examples, see RS 34.148: [w] bZ [L] yd" *So may my lord know" (Bordreuil 1991, p. 163, no.9r, 1.12); 
RS 19.011: dd" "Know! Know!" (Virolleaud 1965, p. 137, no.114, 1.13). For Mari examples, see ARM 26 469 ll.18—21; 
ARM 26 212 1.4 (“My lord should know this!”). For examples from Emar, see Arnaud 1985, p. 264 ll.12, 18: “May my 
lord know it” (/u-ii i-de,); idem 1991, p. 94 1.21 “May my lord know it!". For a Neo-Babylonian example, see SAA 13 
128 e3 (“The king, my lord, should be aware" [/u ú-di]!). 

3 And at least one entry should be removed in light of research developments since its publication (viz., 138:36). 

24 For example, incorporating both the meaning “to be aware of” and “to care for (somebody or something)” under 
the same subusage (l-J s.v. id mng. 2a-2’). 

25 Cf. Knudtzon 1907-1915/2, pp. 1420-1421. 
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As shown by the data in Table 1 above, scribes primarily used jussive and precative forms of 
edâ with its specialised value (though its mood was not always formally marked), as seen by 
indicatives attesting both y- and ;- prefixes, as well as a short ending (ide). And in nearly two- 
thirds of the examples (14/22 attestations), scribes positioned this specialised nuance near the very 
end of a letter. While the lexically stative form of e£ (i.e., “know”) often takes a direct object or 
commences indirect discourse via iniima (or kima, such as in 97:4), ana follows nearly every 
example in this data set (see Table 4 below), reflecting what may be a WS calque.?5 The excep- 
tions derive from the Jerusalem scribe, who omits ana once (289:46), and Amurru Scribe 1 
(hereafter Sı), who replaces it with an accusative pronominal suffix in EA 60, a Late-Summer 
letter (yi-da-an-ni “take care of me”).27 

This study of ed# concludes with two different close readings—one centred on narrative fram- 
ing and rhetoric and another focusing on orthographic variation—in order to showcase the crea- 
tive means by which Levantine scribes manipulated their communicative medium. The first 
analyses a frame in a letter that shows the semantic flexibility afforded to them. 


Table 2. Framing in EA 273 


273:8-16 | yi-de LUGAL be-li i-nu-ma nu-kür-tu “May the king, my lord, be aware that war 
i-pu-sa- at i-na KUR ù 'ga-am'-ra-at KUR | is being waged in the area and the land of 
LUGAL EN-'72' i-na pa-td-'ri' i-na the king, my lord, is wiped out by desertion 
LU.MES SA.'GAZ'.MES 'z' yi-de LUGAL | to the habiru. So may the king, my lord, 
be-' Ii! 'a'-na KUR-Su care for his land. 


273:16—26 | ù yi-ldel 'LUGAL' be-li i-nu-ma $a-ap-ru And may the king, my lord, be aware that 
LU.MES SA.GAZ.MES a-na ""a-ia-lu-na | the habiru wrote to Ayalon and Zorah, and 
'4' a-na ""sa-ar-ha "ù W-ba-an la-a the two sons of Milk-ilu barely avoided 
"mi'-ih-şd 2 DUMU.'MES" "mil e-li being beaten (to death). May the king, my 
"à! 'yi'-de LUGAL "be-i "ip'-ša an- na' lord, comprehend this deed." 


The two paragraphs highlighted above in Table 2 together constitute the entire body of EA 
273, which derives from Gezer. Its scribe wove into it four identical forms of ed4 (yi-de), one 
at the beginning and one at the end of each paragraph (though the third example requires 
partial restoration), forming a multifaceted frame (cf. lidemi in EA 365:8, 30 for 
a simpler frame). These sections thus elicit two basic observations. First, a relative particle 
(iniima)—not a preposition—immediately follows the sequence of verb+subject at the outset of 
each section. Second, the middle section of each paragraph limns a specific accusation against the 
habiru. When these vagrants engendered mass desertion in the region of Gezer, the king's two 
sons had barely eluded execution, hence the appearance of the "take-notice" formula to begin 
each one. In so doing, the first two examples in EA 273 mirror frames employed by other scribes 
(e.g., 248:9—22 [Megiddo]). 


26 Mandell 2015, p. 389. There are rare cases in which ed# precedes ana without this specialised meaning, such as 
148:43, where a Tyrian scribe writes to ensure the king knows about the treachery of Hazor's leader. Gath Sr may use 
UGU instead of ana in 284:14, though the identification of the former remains uncertain. 

27 Cf. Liverani 1990, p. 346; contra Izre'el's “recognize me" (1991, p. 250). 
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But the final two verbs in EA 273 complicate the matter. In some cases, like 161:46, edí-- inima 
forms an inclusio with a final, redundant reminder (with e44) to the recipient to understand the 
message about which he was just informed (e.g., ù EN-iz lu-ú i-de, “So may my lord know”). 
Other passages attest no such bookend, finishing instead with a specific set of instructions. In 
fact, the same scribe who composed EA 273 employed a different strategy in 271—272, bookending 
edit (“be aware”) with salu ana (“inquire about”; see SIV.F below for an analysis of sa/u+ana). 
The evidence in these two texts follows a similar paradigm, but that in EA 273 reveals a distinctive 
template. Instead of inima, the first closing use of ed4 follows with ana (1.16); the second one 
pairs with a direct object (psa). Though both closing verbs seem to convey the same point, 
regardless of the varied syntax (“be aware that X" > “deal with this situation"), the fact that the 
same scribe uses this expression elsewhere (cf. EA 270:21—23) with the nuance “be aware of” clari- 
fies its use here. The very first form conforms to the collocation elsewhere used for the specialised 
nuance (viz., edi+ana “care for”), with the king being summoned to “care for his land” in light 
of the purported need. But an alternate frame appears in the second paragraph. This composer 
thus underscored the semantic connection between edh s potential semantic values, blurring any 
formal lines between knowledge and action in a directive designed for the king to grasp the sever- 
ity of the situation. This is not altogether different from Gezer Sr's closing in EA 279, where 
a "take-notice" formula finishes with precise instructions for the monarch: "send reinforcements" 
and "listen to the city rulers" (cf. 280:21—40). Within the high-stakes political context of the 
Amarna vassal correspondence, words tenuously straddled life and death. When a scribe used the 
locution edû+ana (lit. “know about”) alongside such mortal matters, the illocutionary force func- 
tioned as a visceral request, presupposing a desire not merely to spread awareness to the Egyptian 
crown, but to engender intervention. 

In addition to the way Levantine scribes harnessed the flexibility afforded by the inextricable 
relationship between edZ/s two semantic poles of knowledge and action, they likewise exhibited 
impressive control of Akkadian orthography. For example, the scribe at Bit-tenni framed the final 
paragraph of EA 260 with two different spellings of edi. Both share the TE sign for the value de, 
(and TI for zz), though the mood differs in each (indicative [;-4e,] in l.11; precative [/i-i-de,] in 
l.16). Perhaps TE for de, comprised this particular scribe's ed? paradigm in school. His Tyrian 
colleague used an identical precative form in 154:28, as well as a shortened one in 155:21 (/5-de,), 
none of which is especially remarkable. Later in EA 155, Tyrian S2 employed another defective 
precative, this time with the TI sign. 


Table 3. Tyrian Orthography in EA 155 


155:17-23 | Ja-ni-tam be-li LUGAL e-nu-ma ia-nu GIS. | “Moreover, my lord, O king, since there is 
[MES] "iz -«nu» A.MES ia-nu IN,.NU no woo[d], n[o] water, no straw, no dirt, 
ia-nu "ep'-ru ia-nu Sa-mu a-na ba-[la-ti|-ma | and no plant(s) to keep (us) [alive], may the 
li-de, LUGAL be-li a-na IR ™"""Sma-ya-a-ti_| king, my lord, care for Mayati’s servant in 
a-na na- da-ni* ba-la-ti a-na Sa-Su ... order to give him life. ... 

155:40-42 | à ‘li'-de, LUGAL a-na ÌR-šu ù a-na So may the king care for his servant and for 
uusyy-ri URU Da ya-a-ti Tyre, Mayati’s city.” 
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The reader should know two important orthographic data in order to contextualise this evi- 
dence. First, there are nine clear scribal uses of TI with the value de, in the Amarna letters, all of 
which appear in spellings of ed#. Five of the attestations derive from Egyptian scribes (99:21; 
162:14, 40, 78; 367:22); three others stem from scribes at Hazi (['/i-i-de,' [185:9]), Gezer (yi-i-de, 
[267:15]), and Tyre (155:40, 59 [/-de,]). By any account, this is an extremely rare value, especially 
in proportion to the size of the Levantine corpus. Second, Tyrian S2 was quite capable of choos- 
ing other viable signs, such as TE (de,) or merely DE/DI. For example, elsewhere he renders TI with 
the value of di (hadiati [147:29]; gabidiya [147:39]; ardisu [150:16]; Sandigadi [149:74]) and 
employs the DE/DI sign solely for the purpose of writing the preposition adi (146:12; 147:63). 

Though one may initially wonder whether this scribe's training constrained his sign selection, 
the orthographic variation in his spelling of eZ effectively refutes this suggestion. How is it that 
neither example includes DE/DI? Any phonetic inquiry remains relatively moot given the compa- 
rable environment presented by /-TI/TE and a-DI. The fact that both precatives of ed# in EA 155 
emerge in the middle of the line excludes strategic placement according to line length as a poten- 
tial rationale. Moreover, if it is no mere reflection of an idiosyncratic training or sign, the paucity 
of examples of TI for de, proffers a conspicuous phenomenon that builds a case for scribal 
erudition.?? 

Furthermore, his aptitude found a practical outlet in light of his own context of scarcity. No 
less than six different times in the letter a reference to water (A.MES) appears (viz., İl.ro, 16, 19, 
25, 64 [and restored in l.39]).?? It is important to remember that, in so far as the Levantine 
scribe's task was to communicate his employer's injunctive message to Pharaoh, his role tran- 
scended that of a mere vehicle of dictation. At the very least, the scribe functioned as an inter- 
preter. At most, he operated as a diplomat and policymaker on an international scale. And if Tyre 
was out of water, Tyrian S2 himself likely felt its effects. What thus appears prima facie to be an 
obscure example of orthography actually represents a subtle means to use education in a practical 
way. In over 300 letters, Egyptian scribes received perhaps only three that used TI for de,. This 
scribe thus skilfully layered his request with semantic and orthographic markers, potentially rep- 
resenting his lone means to prevent his message from falling on deaf ears. To this end, he part- 
nered with scribal colleagues throughout the Levant who, within a tumultuous Amarna context, 
employed edi to exhort Pharaoh to put his knowledge to use in a tangible manner that would 
benefit his land and its people (cf. an analogous use of Heb. ydda'in Gen. 39:6; Job 9:21; Psalm 
31:8; 38:18; 144:3; 2 Sam. 7:20; Amos 3:2; Nah. 1:7; see Hosea 13:5 [MT only]). 


28 Though it is noteworthy that EA 155 explicitly mentions previous correspondence from Egypt and that Egyptian 
scribes are the most common users of TI for de,, it is impossible to assess whether one scribe's use sets a precedent for 
the other or whether each use derives from mutually exclusive origins. 

?9 See Gevirtz 1973, pp. 165-167. 
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Table 4. edú in context 
Ref. Scribe Passage Transliteration Translation 

60:30-32 |Amurrur | LUGAL EN-'ia' lu-ú yi-da-an-ni ù | “So may the king, my lord, take care 
Ji-ip- gi'-id-ni i-na SU ™pa-ha-na-te | of and assign me into the charge of 
IN ASKIM-ia Pahanate, my commissioner." 

112:30-39 | Byb. S8 sum-İma)| lib-bi <<bi>> LUGAL-ri “If the king desires his servant and 
a-na ba-la-at IR-Su à URU-li-šu city to live, send guardsmen so that 
us-Si-ra ' ma'-sa-ar-ta ù ' ti'-na-sa-ru they may guard your city and your 
"URU'-Z ù 'IR"-£a a-di yr -du servant until the king (really) cares for 
LUGAL-ru 'a-na' KUR.MES-su ù his regions, sends his regular troops, 
yu-wa-si-ru ERIN.MES ‘pi-ta'-ti-iu ù and pacifies his regions." 
yu-ia-ap-ii- hu KUR.'MES*-su 

154:28-29 | Tyre 2 ù ' Li-i -de, 'LUGAL a-na' TR-s “So may the king care for his 

servant.” 

155:17-23, | Tyre 2 Sa-ni-tam be-li LUGAL e-nu-ma ia-nu | “Moreover, my lord, O king, since 

40—42 GIS.[MES] 'z'-«nu» A.MES za-nu there is no woo[d], n[o] water, no 
IN,.NU za-nu 'ep'-ru ia-nu Sa-mu straw, no dirt, and no plant(s) to keep 
a-na ba-[la-ti|-ma li-de, LUGAL be-li | (us) [alive], may the king, my lord, 
a-na IR ™"Sma-ya-a-ti a-na care for Mayati’s servant in order to 
na-‘da-ni"' ba-la-ti a-na ša-šu ... give him life. ... 

à 'li'-de, LUGAL a-na IR-šu ù a-na | So may the king care for his servant 
uusyy-ri URU ™Sma-ya-a-ti and for Tyre, Mayati's city." 

177:6—7 Gudda- li- de -mi 'LUGAL' [EN]-ia a-na “May the king, my [lord], care for his 

Suna KUR.MES-iz regions ...." 
182:6-15 | Beqa‘ ki li-de-mi LUGAL EN-ia a-na KUR. | "Thus may the king care for his 
Alliance MES-su à yu-uš-ši-ra LUGAL EN-ia | regions; may the king, my lord, send 
LU.MES ma-sa-ar-ta ù ni-lik 'a-na' — | guardsmen so that we may go to the 
URU.MES LUGAL EN-ia cities of the king, my lord, my god, 
DINGIR-ia 4UTU-ia a-di yi-du_ my sun god, until the king, my lord, 
LUGAL EN-'z2' a-na KUR.MES-iu | (really) cares for his regions.” 

243:19-22 | Megiddo |ù a-nu-um- ma da-an'-[na]-' at "But now, the Pabiru's hostility is 
nu-kür-te LU.MES 'SA.GAZ' i-na severe in (this) area, so may the king, 
KUR.KI "ù lu-ú' yi-de LUGAL-rz my lord, care for his land." 

EN-ia a-na KUR.KI-su 

248:21—22 | Megiddo | -de-mi LUGAL-ru EN-ia a-na TR-su “May the king, my lord, care for his 

servant.” 

260:11-16 | Bit-tenni | LUGAL GAL i-de, a-na IR- ù “The great king has (customarily) 
a-na-ku a-na URU'.KI ti-in yni cared for his servant. I am (now) 
ú-ša-ab ù LUGAL GAL be-li-ia dwelling in Tinni, so may the great 
li-i-de, a-na IR-šu king, my lord, (continue to) care for 

his servant (here).” 

273:8-16 | Gezer 1 yi-de LUGAL be-li i-nu-ma nu-kür-tu | "May the king, my lord, be aware that 


i-pu-ia- at' i-na KUR ù 'ga-am'-ra-at 
KUR LUGAL EN-'z2' i-na pa-tá-' ri 
i-na LU.MES SA.'GAZ'.MES ‘7 
yi-de LUGAL be-'İi' "a'-na KUR-Su 


war is being waged in the area and the 
land of the king, my lord, is wiped out 
by desertion to the abiru. So may the 
king, my lord, care for his land.” 
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Ref. Scribe Passage Transliteration Translation 

280:36—40 | Gezer 1 [2] yi-de 'LUGAL' a-na IR "u UGU | *[So] may the king care for [hlis 
ip-Si an-ni ù la-a ep-pu-fu mi-im-ma servant regarding this deed; I am 
adi’ yu-šu-" te'-ru LUGAL a-wa-ta, doing nothing until the king sends 
a-na IR-su back word to his servant.” 

284:13-14 | Gath 1 a -ap- ra-ti a-na' ""LUGAL-ri “I (hereby) write to the king, my lord, 
EN-ia' ‘i-de-mi' UGU'-'ja" (so that) he may care for me.” 

289:45-46 | Jerusalem | mu-Se-ra "yi-f -in -ba-' mu' ù li-de, “Send Yanhamu so that he may take 
KUR LUGAL-z care of the king's land." 

300:10-11 |Ashk.3? | demi LUGAL' 'EN-ia" a-'na “May the king, my lord, care for his 
IR-Su servant.” 

304:22—23 | Ashk. 4 à LUGAL-ru i-'de-ma' 'a-na' KUR. | “So may the king care for his 
KI.MES-iz regions." 

305:20—24 | Ashk. 4 à a-nu'ma da'-an-nu *SA.GAZ.MES | “The habiru are now strong against 
UGU-nu "ù LUGAL' i-de a-'na us, so may the king care for his 
KUR'.KI.MES-iz regions." 

307:6—12. | Ashk. 3 yi-de m 'LUGAL' be-lí-ia [-nu'-ma "May the king, my lord, be aware [th] 
"da^ -an-nu [SA]."GAZ'.MES at the [Aa] biru are stronger than us. 
'UGU'-nu  [[u]- d yi-de-mi So [ma]y [the king] care for [his] 
[LUGAL] 2-24 KUR.'KT'-[z] land." 

365:8-9,  |Megiddo | &-de-mi LUGAL EN-ia a-na lR-iu u | “May the king, my lord, care for his 
a-na URU.KI-iz servant and for his city. ... 

30-31 [u] 5-de-mi LUGAL EN-ia a-na [So] may [the k]ing, my lord, care for 
URU.KI-iz his city." 


B. "Caring" in Canaanite: sakanu 


While the morphing of edi into a request for help reflects the work of a dozen Levantine 
scribes, one in particular provided evidence from his native Northwest Semitic tongue that fur- 
ther reinforces its specialised value. In his service of “Abdi-Heba, the Jerusalem scribe employed 
a derivative of Canaanite skn at least eight times, each as a precative, yet with three different 
spellings (see Table 5; cf. Heb. szkaz “to benefit, be useful”). The meaning of this verb has been 
contested by Na'aman, who, building on Renger's interpretation that malaku at Amarna corre- 
sponds to the semantic domain of “Herrschens” and “Befehlens,”3° suggests that sa&znu offers 
a semantic, denominative "equivalent."? Na'aman's suggestion does not bring greater clarity to 
the use of sakanu by the Jerusalem scribe, incurring the same problems that impact malaku (for 
which, see SIV.C below). For example, it remains unclear how a call for the king to "exercise 
power over” objects like “the regular troops" (287:17) or “me” might offer any rhetorical advan- 
tage over the traditional reading. Nevertheless, his study helpfully addresses the fact that the 
illocutionary force of both verbs represents a request for care. Rather than a denominative of 


39 Renger 1988, p. 169. 
? Na'aman 1995, p. 36. 
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*sökinu “overseer,” its semantic force effectively replicates its general sense in the Hebrew Bible 


(“to take care of; be useful”; cf. Job 22:2). 


Table 5. sakdnu and “care” 


Verbal Mood Forms 


Precative h-is-ki-in (285:26—29; 290:29); ‘li'-[is]-ki-in, (286:33-38); li-is-kín (286:33-38; 
287:11—13, 14-19, 38—41; 288:48—50) 


And like the specialised use of ed# in Amarna Akkadian, the Jerusalem scribe’s sakadnu possesses 
an indirect object aided by the preposition ana. Expressions similar to sakdnu (“to care”) do 
occur, such as the use of an antonym or a negative marker (e.g., “may the king not neglect” 
eki; 192:16-17]), though sa&znu represents the only extant Amarna verb whose base meaning 
connotes “care” elsewhere. In so doing, it helps contextualise the idiosyncratic examples of seman- 
tic shift that scribes do generate. 

In order to reinforce some of the assertions made throughout SIV.C below, a brief scan of the 
way the Jerusalem scribe uses sakdnu is in order. EA 285 concludes with a request that Pharaoh 
take care of the city rulers who have departed, inviting him to send a commissioner in their stead. 
Later in 286, sakdnu presents a call to action in light of two specific accusations: there are no 
garrison troops; the king’s land is lost (cf. 11.22—23, 35-36, 49, 60, 63-64), which Hess suggests 
“comprises the key part of the message that IR-Heba seeks to convey to Pharaoh."? This letter 
actually attests a double frame between 1l.25—38,9 each commencing with a “take-notice” formula 
that signals all the things going wrong and ending with a sakdnu that consequently calls for the 
king to act on his land’s behalf. 

EA 286’s focus on Pharaoh’s lost lands then subtly shifts to his culpability for the demise por- 
trayed in EA 287.34 Both letters construct narrative frames with ed and sakdnu,*> code-switching 
between an Akkadian verb that summons the king to “be aware” and a Canaanite counterpart 
that calls him to action (each is written, however, with a conflated precative form characteristic 
of later Amarna orthography?“). The first two examples in EA 287 highlight the troubling dis- 
crepancy between the care he has received and that which other sectors of Pharaoh's domain have 
apparently received: the initial one draws attention to the fact that the disloyal polities surround- 
ing Jerusalem remain at peace, a dissonance the scribe hopes will elicit Pharaoh's intervention; 
and the second one shows Pharaoh how to intervene: "concerning himself with the troops that 
the ruler of Jerusalem requires."?7 Taken together, the two requests underscore a fundamental 
correlation between cognition and action. 

Whereas EA 286 and EA 287 maintain the prospect that the land might be saved (that is, if 
Pharaoh cares for his land), EA 288 effectively portends a lost land, devoid of any hope for 


Hess 2003, p. 226. 
Contra Hess 2003, p. 226. 
34 Hess 2003, p. 231. 

» Contra Hess 2003, p. 229. 
Mandell 2015, p. 340. 

37 Hess 2003, p. 230. 
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deliverance.3* Along the way, it reshapes the Jerusalem scribe's previous frames by replacing edi 
with malaku (1.23)? And in EA 290's description of how troops from places like Gezer and Gath 
have allied in order to lead an offensive against Jerusalem, the scribe dramatically signals Jerusa- 


lem's end. The scribe thus closes his communiqué with a sakdnu steeped in irony, for the process 


of defection has already commenced within Jerusalem (cf. 11.15—17). 


Table 6. sa&znu in context 


Reference/Scribe Transliteration Translation 
285:26—29 "AS li-is-ki-in LUGAL'-[ru al-na "So may the kin[g] care [flor them and 
Jerusalem Ya-fu-nu "in lu-ma-fe-ra DUMU "lü may he send [my] mes[senger] 
[KIN-za] 'ha'-mu-tam immediately." 
286:33—38 (ia-al-'nu'-mi 'LÜ.MES' ma-sar-' ta’ [ù] | "[There are] no guardsmen left! [So] 
Jerusalem HP -[is]-&i-in, LUGAL a-na KUR-Su ... | may the king c[a]re for his land." ... 


[/]- de,-mi LUGAL" a-na KUR-Su 
pa-ta- ra-at! KUR.HLA' LUGAL EN 
gdb-<ba>-Sa ™i-li-mil-ku i-hal-li-iq 
gdb-bi KUR LUGAL-ri ù li-is-kín 
LUGAL EN a-na KUR-iz 


“May the king (also) be aware 
concerning his land: the regions of the 
king, the lord, are lost—all of them! 
Ilu-milku is instigating the loss of all the 
king's land. So may the king, the lord, 


care for his land." 


287:11—13, 14-19, 
38—41 


li-de, [LUGALJ-'77' gáb-bi KUR.'HI.A 
3a" -li-mu a-na ia-a-Si nu-kür-tü ù 


“May my [king] be aware: all the 
regions are peaceful, (yet) there is 


Jerusalem li-is-kín LUGAL-ri a-na KUR-Su ... hostility against me. So may my king 
a-mur Fir uri gaz iki kururugy ga-fy-na | care for his land." ... 
ù a İl'i ;-din-nu a-na Sa-u-nu | "You see, Gezer, Ashkelon, and La[chi] 
NINDA.HLA İ.HLA ù mi-im-ma // sh have offered them bread, oil, and 
ma-ah-zi-ra-mu ù li-is-kín LUGAL-ri o | whatever else they need. So may my 
a-na ERÍN.MES pi-ta-ti ú lu-ma-ie-ra | | king care for the regular troops (by) 
ERÍN.MES pi-‘ta’-ti a-na LÜ.MES ša | dispatching (those) troops against the 
ep-pu-su ar-na ' a'-na LUGAL-ri EN-ia | men committing a crime against my 
ex king, my lord." ... 
"a-mur' ú-ma-še-ru i-na F7 [U")a-za-5 | “Take note, they sent men as 
LU].MES z-la-lu it- t? [# LÜ.MESİ reinforcements from [Gaza] with [4] 
"'IR'.MES /iis- kín" [LUGAL-ri] 'a-na" | slaves. May [my king] care for them." 
Sa-*u-nu ... 

288:48—50 [ù [i] -is-&íÉn LUGAL-[77] 'a'-[na KUR-Su | “(So may my] kin[g clare flor his land 

Jerusalem à lil-din LUGAL-ru pa-ni-su "ù and gilve his attention so that the 
[/u-5f] "mi! "mS ERIN.MES pi-ta-ti regular troops [may go on camplaign to 
ana KUR-Su his land" 

290:29 ù li-is-ki- in LUGAL'-ri a-na "So may my king care for his land!" 

Jerusalem KUR-' i 


38 Hess 2003, p. 239. 
39 See Yoder forthcoming. 
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C. Putting Advice to Action: malaku 


The preceding two case studies establish a baseline for exploration of the way other verbs oper- 
ate similarly in context. For instance, a precative form of sakdnu represents a linguistically expedi- 
ent cry for help. And the semantically analogous edû+ana displays a correlation between the 
locutionary acts and their attendant illocutionary forces, “knowing in order to (act)” rather than 
merely "knowing (about)." 

The following section explores further remnants of semantic shift within the vassal correspond- 
ence, analysing verbs whose semantic ranges do not characteristically include “care.” In so doing, 
the reader will encounter a world of second-language learners using various strategies to address 
a singular practical problem (viz., calling for help) that has the effect of exhibiting their adroitness 
as rhetoricians. 

Scholars have traditionally read the verb malaku in line with its typical Mesopotamian mean- 
ing, "to give advice," yet have often translated it “to give thought” in order to avoid awkward 
readings (cf. the loanword in Neh. 5:7: wayyimmalek libbi lay “my heart was advised upon me”). 
Mynátová hints at this issue, positing that “it is obvious that a common denominator for all the 
attestations is the endeavour of the client-kings to elevate their communication with the king 
and/or his administration to a higher, i.e. personal level.”49 

As alluded to above, Renger argues that, within the context of the Amarna letters, malaku 
more accurately reflects its standard NWS semantic connotation of political hegemony.* In his 
attempt to rectify the admittedly incongruent fit between Akkadian malāku and its use at Amarna, 
however, his hypothesis eschews some of the challenges but creates even more. Requesting advice 
or discussion for a “land” steeped in conflict lacks credulity in a manner analogous to a reading 
that enjoins Pharaoh to “rule” either over his servant or a land he already controls (or “act as 
king”4?; cf. the examples from Beirut and Tyre in Table 9 below). This challenge notwithstand- 
ing, Renger’s approach rightly presupposes the need for an answer that transcends lip service, 
whereby scribes use malaku to urge Pharaoh to fulfil his fundamental duty of protector. This 
usage thus resembles that of edû+ana and sakânu mentioned above which, in turn, leads to the 
emergence of a different solution. 

Morphological and provenancial differences do emerge between the use of malaku and edi: 
malâku most frequently appears in the form of an imperative, though scribes do not use the 
specialised nuance of edi this way. While a lone example of the ed4 shift derives from Byblos, 
Byblian scribes accounted for over half of the specialised malaku examples. The similarities run 
even deeper. Among its 34 clear examples throughout the Amarna inventory, all of which occur 
within the vassal correspondence, malaku maintains its base Mesopotamian values on seven occa- 
sions (e.g., "advise" [94:12; 142:17]; "consider" [136:26; 191:9]; “discuss” (94:72; 168:r13)). All but 
one of said values are either transitive or collocated with ina (for the exception, see 142:17). 
In the remaining 27 examples, the sense mirrors that of edû+ana syntactically and semantically.# 


49 Mynářová 2015, p. 152. 

^ Renger 1988, pp. 165-172. 

# Zaccagnini 1993, p. 66. 

43 A 28th example may emerge in EA 55:48-50, yet the identification of the signs there remains contested ("^"' 2b- 
ba-am [i-imi-lil^ be-lí-ia li-wa-aš-[šèr ip-teçra) "a" LU.MES BL 'be-lí-iat^ [ù] "lu-ú ip-tur-šu-nu). For other 
potential examples hampered by lacunae that attenuate confidence, see 89:59—62; 91:31; 121:24—25; 371:13—14. 
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The affinities extend even into epistolary structure. For example, in an impressively constructed 
frame in EA 288, the Jerusalem scribe switches codes by bookending a paragraph with verbs from 
two different languages in nearly identical clauses, thus illustrating how malaku and sakanu func- 
tion as semantic analogues (see Table 7). 


Table 7. Framing in EA 288 


288:23 li-im-li-ik-mi "LUGAL"-ri a-na KUR-iu "May my king care for his land" 
288:48 U]-zs-kín LUGAL-[zz] ‘a'-[na KUR-sz] “May [my] king [clare flor his land]” 


Rather than merely conform to Akkadian or NWS usage, renderings of malaku in an Amarna 
context require an idiosyncratic nuance, one that the dictionaries have duly noted: CAD: “care 
for somebody or something” (s.v. malaku A mng. 3); CDA: “look after.” But what factors engen- 
dered such a shift? Though it does show the fact that precatives and imperatives constitute the 
preponderance of attestations, Table 8 below does not communicate the impact of locale, and 
perhaps scribal training, on form. For example, Byblian scribes compose 90 per cent of the 
imperatives and none of the precatives. And among the 13 forms stemming from outside Byblos, 
nearly 70 per cent of them are precative in form. Moreover, all four examples from a Tyrian 
scribe evince identical precative orthography. 


Table 8. malaku and “care” 


Verbal Mood Forms 
1. Indicative yi-ma-li-ku (104:14—17; 114:47—49); yi-im-lu-ku (216:18-20) 
2. Jussive [yz]- im -li& (74:57-59); ya-am-lik (114:20—21); ya-'am'-li-ik (105:6—10); 


yi-im-lu-uk (136:35—36, 39—40) 


3. Precative "li-im-lik' (291:12—14); li-im-li-ik (149:8, 51-543 155:14—16, 70—71; 263:18—20; 
299:15-17); li-im-li-ik-mi (288:23—25); li-im-lu-uk-mi (364:24—28) 


4. Imperative mi-lik (114:54, 67; 116:14—18 [bis]; 124:10—11; 126:58—63; 133:2—4; 298:28—30); 
mi-lik-mi (90:11-12); mi-li-ik (132:8—9) 


Among the 27 total examples, only two—both imperatives deriving from Byblian hands—are 
employed intransitively.44 And one—that which S8 uses in 132:8—conspicuously ends well before 
the tablet's margin, leaving open the possibility of homoioteleuton, since ana closes lines before 
and after (cf. İl.ş, 12). The reason for ana’s absence in EA 132 is less conspicuous, yet a request 
for "care" fits well semantically within a literary context highlighting Abdi-Asirta's provocation 
against Rib-Haddi. The preposition ana follows the remaining examples, offering a syntactical 
delineation of different semantic values. 


44 [t is important to note, however, that the reference in 116:14 not only appears in a difficult passage but also has 
a sense that remains dubious. That said, Zaccagnini's rendering, “Be a king, since I am your loyal servant,” though 
creative, does not mitigate the difficulty (1993, p. 66 n. 44). 

5 [none of the clear references where malaku means “advise,” it is followed not by ana, but by an infinitive (94:12). 
And contra CAD, the sense of malaku in 142:17 should be “advise” in light of a context where 'Ammunira is guarding 
the Byblian ruler, awaiting further instructions. Among the two examples where it means “consider,” one precedes 
an infinitive (91:9), while the other precedes 7524 (136:26). The example in 94:70 is especially difficult; given that it 
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In the examples marked by semantic ambiguity, I use four factors to help adjudicate between 
the traditional and specialised senses. First, where scribes bemoan the king's "silence" or request 
word from him, I read malaku as “advise” (e.g., 104:16; 149:8, 54). Second, when the meaning is 
unclear, yet the verb pairs with a non-animate object (e.g., “city” or “land”), I read maliku as 
“care” (e.g., 90:11—12; 104:14—17; 126:58—63). Additional rationale for the specialised sense comes 
from its use in expressions shared by other scribes (e.g., 104:14-17; see Table 9 below) and when 
a scribe's recounting of current despair seems to preclude the need for mere advice (e.g., EA 
149:51-54). 

Even when a scribe utilised a specialised sense, he did so not to supplant the base meaning, 
but rather to expand its illocutionary force, calling for a practical implementation of words, 
thereby highlighting the interconnectedness between verbalisation and physical intercession. For 
as the ‘AStartu scribe implied, mere contemplation was insufficient. For him, even advice was no 
longer useful, for "Ayyab had already received the king’s message (364:10—16); what he thus 
desired was tangible proof that Pharaoh would intervene so that something would get done 
(364:24—28). It is in epistolary contexts like this that scribes—whether by transforming e£ or 
malaku—adeptly call on the powerful to put their cognitive awareness, as well as their delibera- 
tion (i.e., “advice”), to practical use in service of the powerless. As Mynátová affirms with regard 
to malaku, “The client-king desires the Pharaoh's personal involvement in the problem; he makes 
it the Pharaoh's outlook.”4 In the end, the shared strategies by which scribes across geopolitical 
boundaries used forms in similar structural positions and syntactic environments, as well as with 
equivalent illocutionary force, together signal a shift in semantics that best accounts for the data. 


Table 9. malaku in context 


Ref. Scribe Transliteration Translation 


"at yi-da- gal’ |LUGAL] 'KUR"-su ù | “May [the king] take notice of his 
UR-su ù yd]-' im'-lik a-na KUR-[su] ù | land and [his servant], [c]are for [his] 
s 


74:57-59 | Byb. St 


fu- up -[si-àb URU]-'su'-ma land, and pac[ify] his [city]." 

90:II-I2 Byb S8 mi-lik-mi a-na 'URU'-[£a] [z]- ul "Care for [your] cilty, les]t 
yr -M-qé-s PIR-[-5-;r-£a] Abdi-[A&irta] capture it.” 

104:14-17 | Byb. S8 à yu-Si-ra LUGAL-ru til-la-ta a-na "So may the king send reinforce- 
“Usy-mu-ra a-di yi-ma-li-ku ments to Şumur unül the king cares 
LUGAL-ru a-na KUR-Su for his land.” 

105:6—10 Byb. S6 §a-ni-tam ya- am -li-ike LUGAL-ru o | “Moreover, may the king care for 
a-na ““şu-'mu'-ra a-mu-ur Sumur. You see Sumur! Like a bird 
urursy'-mu-ra ki-ma MUSEN ja set in a cage, thus is Sumur!” 


«i-na» lib-bi hu-'ha'-ri || ki-lu-bi 
Sa-ak-na-at ki-na-na 'i'-ba-a-at 
UN sy-mu-'ra' 


requires a direct object and that the two other references in the letter (ll.12, 72) also imply “advise,” it does not occur 
within this data set. 
46 Myndiovâ 2015, p. 152. 
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Ref. Scribe Transliteration Translation 

14:201, | Byb. S5 ù ya-am-lik LUGAL a-na URU-Su ù | “May the king care for his city and 

47-49, 54, IR-Su ... . his servant ....” 

67 ‘a'-ia-bu LUGAL NU.KUR “The enemies of the king are hostile 
it-«ti»-ia ù LU.MES 'ha'-za-nu-Su against me, as are the city rulers, for 
Sa-a yi-ma- li-ku" a-na Sa-a-Su-nu ... | whom (he) cares.” ... 
mi-lik a-na IR ki-ti-'ka' ... “Care for your loyal servant." ... 
Sa-ni-tam mi-lik a-na ia- 5 “What's more, care for me!” 

116:14-18 | Byb. S? ù mi-lik i-nu-ma 'İR' ki-ti-ka “So show (some) concern in light of 
a-na-ku ù ka- lf Sa-a es-mu aš-pu-ru | the fact that I am your loyal servant 
a-na EN-[ia] 3a-ni-tam mi-lik a-na — | and report to [my] lord everything I 
wusy-mu-|ra] ki-ma MUSEN Sa i-na | hear. Moreover, care for Sumu[r]; it 
Db-bi hu-|ha-ri] I1 ki-lu-[bi] is like a bird set in a cage." 

"ja! -ak-na-at 

124:10-11 | Byb. S8 "i? mi-lik a-na IR ki-ti-ka “So care for your loyal servant!” 

126:58-63 | Byb. S4 ù a-nu-ma i-na-na tu- ba'-lu-na “Here now they are mobilising the 
ERIN.MES KUR.MES a-ti 'a-na' | troops of the Hittite regions to 
sa-' ba'-ti URU KI gub-[la] ù mi-lik | capture the city of Byblos, so care for 
a-na URU.KTI-[£a] 'z' la-a-mi F [your] city; may the king not listen 
yi-"iš'-me 'LUGAL' a-na LU.MES to the men of the army.” 
mi-ši 

132:8—9 Byb. S8 sa-ni-tam mi-li-ik ""gub-la URU "Moreover, take care of Byblos, your 
ki-ti-ka faithful city.” 

133:2—4 Byb. S3 [a-ni]-' tam' mi-lik at-[ta] [a]- na" "[Moreo]ver, care for your servant 
IR-ka "i ‘a'-na "gu p- I7 7 and Byblos." 

136:35—36, | Beirut ù 'LUGAL' EN- yi-im-lu-uk a-na | “So may the king, my lord, care for 

39—40 IR-Su ... his servant." 

à LUGAL EN-ia yi-im-lu-uk a-na "So may the king, my lord, care for 
IR-iz his servant." 

149:8, 51-54 | Tyre 2 li-im-li-ik LUGAL a-na İR-Su ... “May the king care for his servant” 
ù ia-nu A.MES ia-nu GIS.MES a-na | “We have no water, no wood, and 
ia-Si-nu ù ia-nu a-ia-kaçmi ni-ia (IS) | nowhere to bury the dead. So may 
kán *BA.US ù "LUGAL' Pe-li-ia the king, my lord, care for his 
[i-' im -li-ik a-na IR-34 LUGAL servant." 
be-li-ia 

155:14-16, | Tyre 2 ù li-im-li-ik LUGAL a-na IR “So may the king care for Mayati’s 

70-71 munisma-' ya'-a-ti a-na na-da-ni servant, providing water for him to 
A.MES - live." 

ù li-im-li-ik LUGAL a-na IR-šu "'ù' | “So may the king care for his 
ú-sur &' MA LUGAL' i-na gáb-bi servants and guard the ship(s) of the 
"URU'-z king within my entire city." 

216:18—20 | Gaza? 'LÜ'.MES 3a la-a ti-if-te,- mu'-na "As for the men who do not listen to 
a-na LUGAL LUGAL EN-ia the king, will the king, my lord, care 
yi-im-lu-ku a-na $a-fu-nu for them?" 

263:18-20 | Rahabu "Ii -im-li-ik "be'-li-ia a-na 'İR'-Su "May my lord care for his servant." 
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288:23-25 |Jerusalem |Zz-im-li-ik-mi 'LUGAL'-ri a-na “May the king care for his land; the 
KUR-i Pal-qà- 4! KUR LUGAL>ri | king's land—all of it—is lost! I am 
gdb-ba-sa sa-ba-ta-ni overtaken." 

291:12-14 | Jerusalem "li-im-lik LUGAL a-na KUR'.[HI]. | “[Maly the king care for his regions 
" A-fu ù IR.HLA^- [su] and [his] servants." 

298:28-30 | Ashk. 4 "w a-nu- ma! [i]- na'-an-na "Here now, hostility is upon me, so 
nu-kür- tu, UGU"-ia u mi-lik a-na | care for your land." 
KUR-ka 

299:15-17 | Ashk. 4 ù li-im-li-ik LUGAL EN-ia "UTU | “May the king, my lord, the sun god 
Ja iš-tu AN ll "sa'-me ‘a'-na KUR. from the heavens, care for his land." 
KI-5u 

364:24-28 | ‘AStartu a-di-mi li-de-mi LUGAL EN-ia à “May the king, my lord, yet be 
LUGAL EN-ia li-im-lu-uk-mi a-na | aware, and may the king, my lord, 
IR-Su care for his servant.” 


D. Assigning (a care package): pagâdu 


While previous discussions have examined two higher-volume verbs that underwent semantic 


shifting among the Amarna vassal correspondence, three further verbs follow suit in isolated 
examples. Among the 12 clear attestations of pagddu, all of which occur in the vassal correspond- 
ence, scribes generally adopted its basic sense, “assign (a task).” And this is clear from the evi- 
dence in Table 10 below, where “assign” fits well for each example (one a precative; the other 
a preterite), a fact highlighted by the specialised nuances of edi and malâku fronting them. As 
the evidence at Mari attests (ARM 10 39 İl.20-24; FM 9 51 ll.22-24), however, pagâdu possessed 
an extended meaning at least as far back as the Old Babylonian Period, one which draws on the 
concept of “assigning (a provision)” rather than a task. 


Table 10. Normative pagddu 


Refer/Scribe Transliteration Translation 

60:30—32 ú LUGAL EN-'z2' lu-ú yi-da-an-ni ù “So may the king, my lord, take care of 

Amurru 1 Ji-ip- qf -id-ni i-na SU ™pa-ha-na-te me and assign me into the charge of 
lúMAŠKÍM-ża Pahanate, my commissioner. ”47 

149:8—13 li-im-li-ik LUGAL a-na IR-ju LUGAL "May the king care for his servant. The 

Tyre 2 be-li-ia ip-qt-id-ni a-na <na>-sa-ar king, my lord, assigned me to the task of 
uusyr-ri GEME LUGAL <gu>arding Tyre, the maidservant of the 

king ....” 


47 Cf. Campbell 1976, p. so. 
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And in one particular passage, pagddu itself inherits this specialised nuance (see Table 11 
below). One can infer from translations like “attend to,” “look carefully to"4? and “give thought 
to”? a degree of uncertainty among scholars regarding how to read this example. Unlike the two 
examples above, the scribe of Muğihuna's G precative stands out syntactically and orthographi- 
cally. For example, no preposition follows this usage. Moreover, its form, the only example to 
employ an /4/-theme vowel (cf. [/-da-gal in 74:10), appears to be built upon a durative, rather 
than a preterite, which one would expect in normative Old Babylonian (cf. //-//-ma-ad [75:35; 
238:29; 282:8; 33514]; cf. CAD s.v. pagddu mng. ud). Whether or not its spelling and syntax 
contributed to its distinctive meaning for this scribe remains unclear. In his desire to request help, 
however, his usage drew on a non-normative semantic value for this root (cf. paqad in Isa. 23:17; 
Jer. 23:2; Zech. 11:16; Ps. 8:5). In the very next lines, the Musihuna scribe makes clear that no 
new task need be assigned, for the king is already guarding the city. What he needs, however, is 
simply some help. 


Table 11. pagddu in context 


Ref./Scribe Transliteration Translation 
197135 ù li-pa-qa-ad KUR.KI su LUGAL "So may the king take care of his land, 
MuSihuna 3 la-a-mi til-qu-si LU.MES na-ak-ru-tu lest hostile men capture it." 


E. Bearing and Caring: wabâlu 


Among its roughly 150 attestations within the Amarna archives, over two-thirds of the wabalu 
data set derives from the correspondence of the Great Powers. The vassal correspondence, which 
comprises mostly D and S stems, totals 40 clear examples. Yet the evidence of wabdlu in EA 161 
is anything but normative. Though well over a dozen scribes circulated specialised forms of ed 
and malaku, one northern-trained scribe? published a Din form of wabalu—four times over 
in a single letter (EA 161). The fact that he elsewhere used D stem forms with the root’s standard 
meaning, "bring" (cf. 160:44; 164:5) argues for an intentionality behind the four rare Dtn exam- 
ples (cf. AHw 1452b). Moran translates the verbs the same way (viz., “provide for”).5* Rainey's 
interpretation differs, as seen in the way he translates the second example one way (“take care of”) 
and the remaining three another (“entertain”). Furthermore, none of the examples pairs with 
a preposition, though the first two forms finish with an accusative pronominal suffix. 


48 Rainey 2015, p. 95. 

49 Moran 1992, p. 275. 

5° Baranowski 2016, p. 162. 

5 Rainey 1996, vol. 3, pp. 78-79. 
5 Moran 1992, pp. 247-248. 

5 Rainey 2015, pp. 799, 801. 
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Table 12. wabalu in context 


Reference/Scribe Transliteration Translation 

I61:17-19, 27-29, |ù li-ik-šu-ú-ud ™ha-an-i i-na Sul-mi ù "May Han'i arrive safely so that the 

47-50 bi-is-al-Su LUGAL EN-ia ki-i-me-e king, my lord, may guestion him about 
U-ta'na'-bal-su how I took care of him." ... 

Amurru $3 ™ha-an-t i-la- ak a-na' pa-ni-ia “Han'i came to me, taking care of me 
u-ut-ta-na-ab-bal-ni ki-i-ma like a mother (or) like a father." ... 
munisym-mi ki-i-ma a-bi "And moreover, the king, my lord, 
sa-ni-tam ap-pu-na-ma LUGAL EN-ia | (has) said: “Why do you take care of 
ig-bi am-mi-i-ni-mi tu -ta-na-bal the messenger of the king of Hatti, but 
úDUMU KIN-ri LUGAL kurpa-at-ti, do not take care of my (own) 

"w “DUMU KIN-ri-ia la tu -ta-na-bal | messenger?" 


From where did this specialised connotation emerge? CAD assembles an entry for Dtn forms 
of wabâlu that can carry semantic values of everything from “handle an object” and “organise” 
to "support (persons),” filing the EA 161 examples under the latter meaning (A s.v. abzlu A mng. 
7c). Among the three non-EA references included there, one derives from a broken context 
(Kraus Texte 3b iv 13’) and the two others derive from Middle Assyrian legal contexts (KAJ 1:9; 
9:24) pertaining to adoptive and spousal requirements. 

With respect to the Amurru scribe's rhetorical purpose in EA 161, he sets out to defend Aziru's 
character against the slanderous accusations of a certain messenger, Han'i, who asserted that the 
provincial ruler neglected to offer requisite care during the messenger's residence. In order to 
counter these claims, the scribe reports that Aziru had been in Tunip when Han'i arrived, hur- 
rying to greet Han'i as soon as he heard the news of his arrival. The letter goes on to generate an 
impressive list of provisions Aziru's “brothers and Bet-ili” provided Han'i (e.g., various cattle, 
horses, donkeys, fowl, food, and drink), imploring Pharaoh to consult Han'i himself, once he 
arrives in Egypt, in order to ascertain the truth.5* While the rhetorical context of the second 
example is confusing, the point seems to revolve somehow around Aziru's claim that Han'i either 
had or would (hypothetically) take care of Aziru, akin to how a parent nurtures a child. As Moran 
has noted, the final two examples represent an ignoratio elenchi: responding to Pharaoh’s assertion 
that Aziru privileged a Hittite messenger over his own one with an irrelevant declaration that it 
was Pharaoh who had appointed Aziru as hazannu in his land. Though rhetorical machinations 
in this letter complicate its effect (and, perhaps, hint at its purpose)—a datum that has, unfortu- 
nately, elicited only superficial scholarly treatment—they likewise reflect the composition of a 
learned scribe. While a specialised use of wabdlu stands out among all other letters, it also con- 
forms to a more extensive scribal pattern of verbs shifting to connote care. Relatedly, by pairing 
wabâlu in the Dtn with provision of basic necessities, this scribe matches the plights detailed in 
other letters (e.g., Tyrian S2's EA 155). These conspicuous forms, perhaps a feature of Mittannian 
training, may have given this scribe his best shot to have his missive (and its message!) catch 
the eye of the Egyptian recipient. What is more, in a letter full of hype, promises and potential 
subterfuge, doing so may have represented this scribe's last-ditch effort to save Aziru's face. 


54 Cf. Izre'el 1991, vol. II, p. 35. 
5 Moran 1992, p. 248 n. 6. 
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E Asking For Help: Sâlu 


This essay comes full circle with its final analysis. As with wabdlu, there is nothing inherent 
about the root šlu, “to ask,” that identifies it with a connotation of care. In so far as words 
develop meaning (and lexicographers generate definitions) via contexts and comparanda, the 
verbs in this study inherit specialised nuances within specialised scribal, rhetorical and socio- 
political contexts. As the citation of 85:36—39 in Table 13 below demonstrates, Byblian S6's beck- 

. : m CE. "M : 
oning for support until the king "inquires [about]" his city defies credulity. 


Table 13. Shared expressions and salu 


Reference Scribe Transliteration Translation 
85:36-39 | Byb S6 Sa-a yu-'da'-[nu] 'pa'-na-nu i-na “May what was previously given in 
urit sy-mu'-ra "yu'-da-na, 'i'-na-na Sumur be given now in Byblos so 
i-na "" gub-la "ù nu'-ba-li- it a-di that we may receive support until 
ti-' $a -[]- Iu" [ana] URU-Z-&a (for | you (really) care [for] your city.” 
this spelling, see 89:40; contra 
Knudtzon's ti-m[a-li-k] u 
(1970—1915:408 [2/1], 1591 [2/2]). 
104:14-17 | Byb S8 à yu-si-ra LUGAL-ru til-la-ta a-na "So may the king send reinforce- 
“sy-mu-ra d-di yi-ma-li-ku ments to Sumur until the king 
LUGAL-ru a-na KUR-Su (really) cares for his land.” 
112:30-39 | Byb S8 fum-[ma] hb-bi <<bi>> LUGAL-ri |*If the king desires his servant and 
a-na ba-la-at İR-u à URU-/i-šu city to live, send guardsmen so that 
us-Si-ra 'ma'-şa-ar-ta ù "ti'-na-sa-ru | they may guard your city and your 
"URU'-ka ù 'IR"-4a a-di "yi -du servant until the king (really) cares 
LUGAL-;z 'a-na' KUR.MES-Su ù for his regions, sends his regular 
yu-wa-si-ru ERIN.MES "pi-td'-ti-iu ù | troops, and pacifies his regions." 
yu-ia-ap-ài- hu! KUR.'MES'-i; 
182:8—15 Beqa' ù yu-us-8i-ra LUGAL EN-ia LÜ.MES | “And may the king, my lord, send 
Alliance ma-sa-ar-ta ù ni-lik ' a-na' URU. guardsmen so that we may go to the 
(Musi- MES LUGAL EN-ia DINGIR-zz cities of the king, my lord, my god, 
huna) dUTU-z a-di yi-du LUGAL EN-‘ia’ | my sun god, until the king, my lord, 
a-na KUR.MES-5& (himself really) cares for his regions." 


The four different passages above bear some striking resemblances, forming shared expressions 
hitherto overlooked (cf. also EA 86:35—37). At least six morpho-syntactic features bind them 
together: 


1. An initial request via a jussive or imperative verb (zadanu in EA 85; wussuru in EA 104, 
112, and 182) 

2. The use of a purposive conjunction (4) before stating a desired outcome of the initial 
request in three of the four passages (e.g. “receive support” [EA 85]; “guard your city” 
[EA 112]; “go the cities of the king” [EA 182]) 

3. The preposition adi immediately before reference to the royal addressee (e.g., “you” in 
EA 85; LUGAL in EA 104, 112 and 182) 

4. A following verb making a request in the indicative mood 
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s. The preposition ana following the verb (N.B. the preposition in EA 85 falls within a 
lacuna) 
6. A geopolitical object (e.g., URU in EA 85; KUR in EA 104, 112 and 182) 


In other words, the structure of these passages conforms to the following progression: may X 
take place » so that we/they may do Y (not EA 104) » until addressee does Z for his territory. 
That said, each iteration is also crafted uniquely (e.g., the use of a conditional statement in 
EA 112), showing how individual scribes adapted a formulaic template for their own rhetorical 
objectives. For example, the evidence for #4 reflects the use of three different verbs (viz., salu, 
malâku, and edi). And in EA 112 one finds the only specialised example of edi among the Byblian 
subcorpus (see Table 4 above).5“ Moreover, in so far as a template existed, these analogues estab- 
lish an isogloss that links the scribal education of at least three different individuals: Byblian S6; 
Byblian $8; and the scribe who composed the Beqa' Alliance correspondence. 

So what do the indicative verbs in question actually mean? Without having identified the pat- 
tern, Moran and Rainey together generate seven different readings. Moran translates both salu 
and malâku in the same way (viz., “give thought”), whereas Rainey implements more traditional 
readings: “investigate” for sa/u and “take council" for malaku. With regard to the two edi exam- 
ples, Moran translates the EA 112 example as “is (really) concerned" and that in EA 182 as “takes 
cognizance of”; for his part, Rainey glosses the former as “is apprised” and echoes Moran for the 
latter. None of Rainey's four readings demonstrate how the requests made relate to the second 
action intended for the king to complete. Moran's "take cognizance of" seems like an attempt to 
capture a kinaesthetic aspect of cognition— presupposing the fact that eds semantic domain 
can involve action—yet its language perpetuates a lack of precision and clarity. Why would the 
king send reinforcements without having first discussed, inquired, or even known about his 
property? 

Moran's reading in EA 112, however, abandons lexicographical constraints by showing that the 
rhetorical force of the passage has more to do with applied knowledge (i.e., “showing concern") 
than mere knowledge itself. His other renderings, though muted, hint at a similar idea. Neverthe- 
less, given both the formulaic nature of these extended expressions and the way that certain verbs 


> 


in the vassal correspondence (e.g., “ask,” “know,” “discuss”) inherit a connotation of care, all four 
references in guestion reflect a desire for more than formulaic, superficial responses. Reinforce- 
ments will help; but what the Byblian and Beqa‘ Alliance scribes long for is an overlord genuinely 
invested in the basic welfare of their communities. If the king follows through even minimally, 
the communities acquire tools requisite to form a defence unit, which may or may not find suc- 
cess. In any event, the ideal centres on a king committing to move beyond discussion, inquiry 


and cognisance, putting knowledge to action. 


56 The interrogative clause in 288:47 may offer an additional example of salu as “care” ([am]-' mi-ni, la-a' i5-al-‘su'- 
[nu LUGAL-ru] “[W]hy did [the king] not 3/7 th[em]?"), though the lacuna at the end of the line, the lack of align- 
ment with the pattern noted above and the fit of the verb’s customary meaning (“ask [about]”) in context together 
challenge this proposal. 
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The evidence analysed above represents an exclusively Levantine phenomenon, pertaining only 
to the vassal correspondence at Amarna. The scribes who composed letters throughout the ancient 
Near East expressed their own means by which to request care, yet the quantity, creativity and 
distribution of semantic shifting accomplished within a relatively brief window of time reflects 
an idiosyncratic development. Using a second language—one that had first to be translated from 
the original Canaanite—for political communiqué transformed scribes into policymakers. In this 
regard the socio-political (e.g., the Pabiru) and natural (e.g., water scarcity at Tyre) conflicts 
attested within their milieu only increased the need to craft messages strategically and, perhaps, 
unconventionally in order to ensure that their voice was heard. While it is impossible to ascertain 
with confidence whether or not the Egyptian imperial administration picked up on these moves, 
the point remains relatively moot. If the bureaucrats tasked with bringing the most salient matters 
to the Pharaoh's attention communicated to him something he should "know," this, in effect, 
signalled his "care" for those in need. 

The achievements of these Levantine scribes are even more impressive when one considers that 
they attained them using a non-native, vehicle language they learned in part for international 
diplomatic correspondence. For instance, the Jerusalem scribe, trained northward in Syria, crea- 
tively integrated pleas for help rooted in his own tongue (e.g., sakdnu). But he also adopted 
specialised parlance shared by his scribal colleagues within his particular space and time (e.g., edi, 
malâku), thereby corroborating the semantic equivalence of different verbs through the use of 
narrative frames. More broadly, the evidence of eZ and malaku plus ana thus reflects creative 
manufacturing of specialised senses throughout a broad scribal region in the Levant, in some ways 
reflecting patterns across putative scribal networks (e.g., the preference for malâku at Byblos, 
yet edü at Megiddo), competence in multiple rhetorical techniques (e.g., Tyrian S2), and even 
isolated aberrations (e.g., Bybian S6's 54/1). 

In order to generate the specialised meanings analysed above, Levantine scribes drew from 
sensory and cognitive domains (e.g., speaking, asking, knowing). When approaching the data as 
a whole, these two areas intersect, drawing attention to the way thinking goes hand in hand with 
action. In so doing, scribes imbued their directives with a call for the recipient to actualise pro- 
ductively the basic idea conveyed with the particular verb in view. For example, the specialised 
scribal version of malaku conveyed a request that words (i.e., discussion) be used in a way mean- 
ingful to the sender's community. If the illocutionary force of Tyrian S2's malaku was to prompt 
a response, the fact that the community was deprived of water reframes the nature of his request, 
for discussion would have offered little practical hope to men and women with nothing to drink. 

The expressions shared between two Byblian scribes and another from the Beqa‘ Alliance rein- 
force the fact that scribes learned Akkadian in similar educational environments, a datum which 
underscores the control shown by scribes to tailor their speech acts for maximum effect. Sharing 
a basic template, one scribe could use malaku, and others could adapt with ed# or even salu to 
communicate with specialised, yet similar illocutionary force. While the precise rationale for why 
scribes chose the verbs they did and toward what communicative ends remains enigmatic, it is 
clear that the socio-political dynamics of Late Bronze Age Canaan placed a premium on the 
efficacy of a message. In a formal diplomatic context where Pharaoh—the only individual deemed 
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capable of effecting meaningful change in the Levant—could, via his officials and envoys, inquire 
about particular vassals and their needs, the value of words and forms would have been difficult 
to overstate. For example, though the result of his tactic remains unknown, one Amurru scribe's 
eccentric use of wabálu presupposes a perlocutionary effect that both demanded a close read and, 
consequently, impressed enough to establish trustworthiness. 

As Mynátová has shown, Levantine rulers were familiar with the Egyptian chancery's decision- 
making process. Direct appeals to Pharaoh to “be informed" (edû) or “take counsel" (malaku) 
reflect the fact that Levantine rulers aimed to "elevate their communication with the king and/ 
or his administration to a higher, i.e. personal level.”58 That they would have considered a success 
the mere discussion of their plight among Pharaoh's entourage thereby offers a context both for 
the nature of the shifts attested (viz., from "take counsel" or “be informed" to “care”) and for 
how the Egyptian readers may have understood them. 

The Levantine diplomatic correspondence found at Amarna reflects not ineptness but careful 
innovation. The scribes who crafted these letters adapted language to fit their rhetorical and 
socio-political demands, echoing Gevirtz's appraisal of the Tyrian letters as those which “display 
an extraordinary virtuosity ... constitute a remarkable tour de force” and reflect the handiwork of 
a "skilled practitioner of Canaanite rhetoric." In this manner, the Levantine Amarna letters 
stand apart from other Mesopotamian and Levantine epistolary correspondence. 

The changes scribes made occur not only at the semantic level, but the syntactic and structural, 
too. For example, letters involving semantic shift occur within narrative frames, sometimes used 
in different ways within a single letter. At least within the Spring replies to the annual Egyptian 
warning (of which, see examples from EA 126, 216, and 243 in this study), Liverani claims that 
the vassal rulers considered "the frame elements to be as meaningful as the core of the message," 
given the ways they "give exaggerated attention to the exhortations about protection" and "react 
to them as if they were a pivotal item in the message.”69 Some scribal use preserved traditional 
semantic connotations for verbs, such as in 63:14-16, where the king uses two intransitive forms 
of edû in a frame that revolves around the cognitive dimension (cf. the use of hasdsu to close 
EA 228), ensuring that the king knew the events. Scribes could also switch codes within frames, 
shifting between Canaanite and Akkadian in order to bookend a paragraph. Or they could use 
a single verb several times, each with a different sense, implying an illocutionary force that pro- 
gresses, or at least expands, from the beginning to the end of a point. And unconventional ortho- 
graphic praxis, such as the use of TE and TI at Tyre, only adds further credibility to the scribal 
résumés, evincing a learnedness designed to capture the attention of the recipients. 

Though one could argue that such orthography was misguided, pointless, or ostentatious, such 
arguments would miss both the way such spellings reflect both an acute awareness of the Egyp- 
tian interlocutor's own conventions and the apparently turbulent conditions in which they lived. 
When approached as a whole, the scribal use of certain verbs with a specialised connotation 
encourages a more positive hermeneutic toward the scribal dossiers of the Amarna vassal 


57 Mynátová 2015, p. 150. 
5 Mynátová 2015, p. 150. 
99 Gevirtz 1973, pp. 176—177. 
60 Liverani 1990, p. 344. 
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correspondence—one focused more on their skill than their errors. These scribes were uniquely 
equipped with the skills necessary to craft creative and compelling requests, adapt to a changing 
sociolinguistic environment, and engage in high-stakes international diplomacy. 
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*.. Then Pirhi Did Some 
Unseemly Deeds in My Land 
and Slew his Lord” (EA 17:12—14): 
The Phenomenon of Murder 
as Reflected in the El-Amarna Archive 


Idan BREIER 


Abstract 


This article examines the practice of murder as documented in the fourteenth-century BCE Egyptian 
ELAmarna archive in light of studies of the phenomenon from a modern social science perspective. 
Defined as the deliberate taking of someone” life, the act may be expressive (i.e., prompted by high emo- 
tions) or instrumental (i.e., committed for a specific purpose, such as political assassination). It is more 
common in countries whose citizens exhibit a low level of self-restraint or in regions plagued by chaos and 
uncertainty. During the El-Amarna period, in this respect, the rulers of the Syro-Canaanite city-states 
who were subject to Egypt experienced an increasing loss of control that prompted a wave of crime. Har- 
nessed to political purposes, this largely took the form of guerrilla warfare and terrorism. The correspond- 
ence between the Egyptian kings and the rulers of the great kingdoms documents a number of political 
assassinations designed to remove the existing leadership, together with acts related to plunder and spoil. 
In the exchanges between the Pharaohs and their vassals, murder more frequently occurs in the context of 
marauding and pillage as part of the endeavour to break free from the yoke of the Egyptian Empire. 
Attempted murder, killing in self-defence, and the half-hearted response of the Egyptian authorities are 
also examined. 


Keywords: El-Amarna archive, international correspondence, murder 


This article discusses the phenomenon of murder as reflected in the 14th-century Egyptian 
El-Amarna archives. In methodological terms, I shall first review the nature of the act as pre- 
sented in the social and behavioural sciences. I shall then engage in a historical analysis, dividing 
this into two parts: a) the murders documented in the international letters in the archive; and 
b) the accounts of murder in the letters exchanged between the kings of Egypt and their vassals, 
the rulers of the Syro-Canaanite city-states. 

Appealing to auxiliary fields in the social sciences creates a model of sorts through which to 
examine historical sources." Linking historical facts, such theoretical approaches aid in presenting 


I Cox 1992, p. 133; see also Burchill 2001, p. 3. 
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a clearer picture of the matter under discussion.? This approach also enables investigation of both 
the general and the particular? Writing history from a new vantage point also raises fresh ques- 
tions and issues, thus enhancing our ability to gain unexpected insights into well-worn 
subjects.^ 


A. Murder: Its general outlines 


Murder disturbs the peace of many, the majority of human beings fearing that they may 
become a victim much more than being scared of dying from ill health. Apprehension over being 
killed is thus primarily a mental issue.’ Semantically, murder is defined by the Oxford Dictionary 
as “the unlawful premeditated killing of one human being by another." The Cambridge and 
Collins dictionaries employ a similar formulation.” In judicial terms, murder is distinguished 
from manslaughter on the basis of the deliberate nature of the act: 


Murder and manslaughter were both defined as legal entities in order to preserve human life. While 
in manslaughter a person's death is a matter of consequence alone, however, it is the conscious goal 
in murder, the intention constituting a further pre-act dimension of cause in addition to the out- 


come.? 


Virtually every culture regards murder as a dangerous and unacceptable act, the taking of 
another person's life infringing upon his or her most basic right — the right to live.? According 
to the philosopher Peter Singer, the moral and judicial denunciation of murder is practically 
universal: 


If a society's ethic did not take into account whatever was needed for survival, the society would 
cease to exist. ... Obviously a society in which members of the community are permitted to kill each 
other with impunity would not last long.'? 


Today, murder is regarded in almost every society as the most serious crime on the statute 
book, most states imposing a long, if not life, sentence upon those who commit it." If the indict- 
ment falls under this category, the judge frequently has no discretionary powers in the matter of 
punishment, the verdict thus being non-negotiable rather than the maximum possible, as in other 


> Macionis 2012, p. 12. 

3 Weinryb 1987, pp. 45—46; see also Weinryb 2004, p. 27. 

* Leff 1972, pp. 149, 157; see also Rosenau and Durfee 2000, pp. 6—7. Two of the earliest proponents of the notion 
of analysing the past in light of contemporary norms were Bloch 1953, p. 43 and Carr 1961, p. 55. It is still popular in 
principle today amongst historians of the ancient Near Eastern: see Murnane 2003, pp. 15-19; Valbelle 2003, pp. 20-22. 
For the inter-periodic context in historical research, see Hamilton 20or, p. 29. 

> Stangor 2013, pp. 164—165. 

5 English Oxford Living Dictionary: https://en.oxforddictionaries.com/definition/murder. 

7 Cambridge Dictionary: https://dictionary.cambridge.org/dictionary/english/ murder; Collins dictionary: https:// 
www.collinsdictionary.com/dictionary/english/murder. 

8 Cohn 1999, pp. 688—689. 

? Cohn 1999, p. 551; see also Crews 2009, p. 61; Maddan and Haen-Marshall 2009, pp. 253-265; Macionis 2012, 
p. 202. 

10 Singer 1999, pp. 284—285. 

™ Siegel 2010, pp. 19-20. 
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cases.” Although the death sentence still exists in some countries, recent studies note that it has 
not yet been proven to serve as a greater deterrent than a long prison term.? Murder is, of course, 
also recognised as a crime in international law.'4 

The element of intention is very important in the legal context, determining whether murder 
or manslaughter has been committed — or whether it is merely a matter of criminal negligence.5 
A reduced sense of responsibility may also be invoked if the murderer is considered to have been 
provoked, have suffered abuse in his or her own right, or suffer from mental-health problems.“ 

Statistically speaking, it is relatively easy to trace the signs of murder, most cases being reported 
despite the fact that most perpetrators seek to conceal the crime." Studies evince significant dif- 
ferences in the rate of murders committed in diverse countries.“ The regions with the highest 
levels include Africa, Central and South America, the Caribbean and Eastern Europe.'? Areas 
plagued by chaos caused by a power vacuum are also known to be more prone to crime.?? 

A direct link thus exists between the murder rate and local culture, in particular the influence 
of the close environment, family members and friends.” From a class perspective, murder is more 
widespread amongst lower-income socioeconomic groups — a fact some explain in terms of exis- 
tential anxiety and psychological difficulties.** The more educated and wealthy a society is, the 
fewer murders occur within it. This may be due to the better control its members exert over their 
emotions and their vision of a better-planned future.? The long-term process of gaining formal 
education demands restraint and the delay of self-gratification, integration into the school system 
and academia both requiring compliance with institutional rules and fostering ethico-social val- 
ues.’ Learning to control one's emotions also reduces levels of violence and cultivates empathy 
for the Other.^ 

In general, homicide is less prevalent in places whose inhabitants characteristically display more 
self-constraint.29 With respect to gender, around 80 per cent of violent crime is carried out by 
men.” Patriarchalism shows no signs of waning in this context, approximately 90 per cent of the 
murders committed today coming at the hands of the male populace.?? Some argue that women 


Z Cohn 1999, p. 551; see also Enker 1981, pp. 73, 130 n. 2. 

3 Paternoster 2009, p. 240. 

^^ Ben-Naftali and Shani 2006, pp. 187, 193, 231, and passim. 

5 Brookman 2005, pp. 8-13; see also D'Cruze et al. 2006, pp. 4-5; Macionis 2012, p. 207. 

16 Macionis 2012, p. 207; see also Elron 2011, pp. 181-204; Adad and Himi 2011, pp. 149-179. On occasion, the 
legislator recognised that crimes were committed in peculiar mental states, thus reducing the perpetrator’s culpability. 
The most prominent example of this is provocation, which arouses a storm of momentary emotions that do not repre- 
sent the offender’s general character or temperament: see Cohn 1999, p. 686. 

17 Macionis 2012, p. 207; see also Brookman 2005, p. 19. 

8 Brookman 2005, p. 32. 

9 Brookman 2005; see also Fisher and Reyns 2009, p. 171. 

20 Siegel 2010, p. 69. 

21 Cheatwood 2009, p. 56; see also Gordon-Simons 2009, p. 74. 

> Siegel 2010, p. 52. 

3 Crews 2009, p. 65; D'Cruze et al. 2006, p. 13. 

24 Carrabine 2009, pp. 81, 84. 

> Solomon 2007, p. 18; see also Ioannidou, and Konstantikaki 2008, pp. 118-123. 

Gleitman et al. 2011, p. 462. 
?/ Davidson and Chesney-Lind 2009, p. 79. 
Brookman 2005, pp. 122-139. 
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are less prone to aggressive behaviour, and when they do engage in it, frequently employ less 
physical force. This gender disparity appears to be a function of biological-hormonal differences, 
compounded by social conditioning.” 

In most cases, murders are committed by hardened offenders who form part of the criminal 
world.39 Occasionally, however, they are people without a criminal past. Known as "sudden 
murderers," they take life under specific circumstances! While the act is sometimes prompted 
by a high emotional or mental state (expressive), on other occasions it is cold and calculated 
(instrumental).?? 


B. Murder as reflected in the international letters in the El-Amarna archive 


Having reviewed the general outlines of murder as presented in modern research, I shall now 
examine the phenomenon as documented in the international correspondence preserved in the 
El-Amarna archive. This treasure trove was discovered in Amarna, in Middle Egypt, in 1887. The 
ancient city, known as Akhetaten, served as the capital of Egypt during the days of the religious 
and political reform introduced by Amenhotep IV/Akhenaten before it was returned to No- 
Amon in the south during the reign of Tutankhamun. 

The archive contains 350 letters, covering two circles. The first consists of 44 missives exchanged 
between the kings of Egypt and their royal peers on the international stage — the kings of Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Mittani, Hatti, Arzawa and Alağia. The second comprises correspondence between 
the Pharaohs and the rulers of the Syro-Canaanite city-states who were subject to Egypt. In addi- 
tion to letters from the days of Akhenaten and Tutankhamun, documents relating to the previous 
generation were also found. Dating from the reign of Amenhotep HI, these were apparently 
placed in the archive in order to enable future communication.? Content-wise, the letters reflect 
a unique and intense form of activity on the ancient international stage.3* 

Looking at the reports of murder, we note first of all the incidence of political assassinations. 
These are defined as: 


The killing of a public figure or private individual for political reasons; i.e., while an individual is 
killed, the motives are generally political in nature, target some larger collective for impact (e.g., 
nation, social system), and are aimed at large-scale political and social change.? 


The first attestation of political murder occurs in a letter sent by Tuğratta of Mittani in north- 
ern Mesopotamia to Amenhotep III of Egypt: 


When I sat on the throne of my father, and I was young, then Pirhi did some unseemly deeds in 
my land and slew his lord. And because of this he did not permit me friendship with anyone who 
loved me. But I, moreover, because of these unseemly things that were done in my land, was not 


29 Macionis 2012, p. 207; see also Hagit Lernau 2016, pp. 143-145. 

39 Beaver 2009, p. 36. 

3 Gerrig 2013, pp. 38-44; see also Yassour 1995. 

32 Siegel 2010, p. 313; Lernau 2016, p. 67. 

3 Cohen and Westbrook 2000, pp. 6—7; see also Ragionieri 2000, pp. 45-50. 
34 Gromova 2007, p. 277. 

35 Yammarino 2013, p. 823. 
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remiss and as for the people who murdered Artasumara, my brother, with all that belonged to them, 
I slew them. (EA 17:11—22).3€ 


Some scholars suggest that the assassin was a high-ranking Mittani army officer — possibly 
supported by a segment of the royal family, which later became divided.?7 According to the 
writer, after his brother Arta$umara was murdered he was enthroned by the captain and his fac- 
tion while still a young man, serving as a "puppet king." As he grew older and settled into the 
job, however, he removed them, re-establishing diplomatic ties with Egypt and allying Mittani 
with the Land of the Nile against the rising might of Hatti.?? He reiterates his desire to renew 
contacts at the end of the letter (EA 17:51-54), indicating that, in the wake of his brother's assas- 
sination, all the country's diplomatic ties with Egypt broke off. This example illustrates the way 
in which political murder is an instrumental act, constituting a means to an end.3? Governments 
not being amenable to change via electoral voting in non-democratic countries, political murders 
occur therein more frequently in the attempt to alter national policies and directions.*9 

Like his brother Arta$umara, Tuğratta also fell victim to political assassination. During his 
reign, Mittani's international prestige began to decline as, on its northwestern border, Suppilu- 
liuma I set the Hittite Empire on a course of confrontation with the Mittanian Empire. Initially, 
the Hittite king embarked on an exploratory mission. This failing to produce results, he artfully 
turned to diplomatic channels, seeking to isolate his rival on the international stage before he 
could return and make a second attempt (EA 17:30—38).^' In line with this policy, he made an 
alliance with the rulers of Ale and Hurri, north of Mittani (CTH 51 obv. 1—2).* In the other 
direction, he allied himself with the remote Babylon on his southeastern flank (SBo I, 46-47, 
no. 84).9 At the same time, the kingdom of Assyria, which lay between Babylon and Mittani, 
freed itself from under the Mittani yoke and began consolidating a hostile front.*^ Over time, 
Assyria also gained recognition as a power to be reckoned with in Egyptian eyes.” In this case, 
however, this does not appear to have happened in liaison with Hatti, no evidence of any collabo- 
ration existing between the two countries growing in strength to the east and west of Mittani.*“ 
Hereby, Tuğratta found himself threatened on two fronts. 


36 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 135. 

37 Goetze 1975, p. 3. For the murderer's identity and his followers, see also Altman 1984, p. 44; Hass 1993, pp. 123— 
124. 
38 Wilhelm 1989, pp. 30-31; see also Artzi 2000, p. 209; Kahn 2011, p. 147. 

39 For murder as a weapon for bringing about political change in contemporary history, see Sagi and Stern 2011, 
p. 227. Cf. Siegel 2010, p. 346. 

* For this idea arising from the study of modern history, see Naveh 1996/1997, p. 24; Walzer 1998, pp. 13-14. 

# Goetze 1975, p. 6; see also Podany 2010, p. 270. 

4 Beckman 1999, p. 42 $1; Altman 2018, pp. 302-303. For the Hittite king's turn to diplomatic channels in order 
to isolate his Mittani rival, see also Altman 2004, p. 82; Bryce 2014, pp. 41-42. 

4 Suppiluliuma's desire to isolate Mittani on the international stage was the primary reason that lay behind his 
marriage to the Babylonian princess. See Bin-Nun 1975, pp. 176—177; see also Singer 2002, pp. 70-77; Bryce 2005, p. 159. 

44 Wilhelm 1989, p. 35; see also Harrak 1987, pp. 38, 50; Mayer 1995, pp. 175-177. 

5 See EA 15-16; Artzi 1978, pp. 25-41; see also Artzi 1997, pp. 320—336. 

46 Wilhelm 1989, p. 35; Altman 2004, p. 37. 
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The tensions that escalated into hostilities impaired Mittani's effective power by forcing it to 
send military forces to both fronts (east and west) simultaneously.^7 In response, Tusratta sought 
to strengthen Mittani's ties with Egypt, also looking to strengthen his hold over Syria (EA 58 obv. 
5-6, 85:51-55, 86:10-12, 95:27-35; CTH 53:111). Interpreting this as provocation and a pretext 
for initiating the “First Syrian War,” the Hittite king defeated Mittani, taking control of all its 
territory west of the Euphrates (CTH 51:1-47).49 

Parallel to these developments on the international stage, the kingdom of Mittani also began 
evincing signs of internal divisions)? External events are frequently mirrored by internal ones, 
reflecting off one another. The sources indicate that TuSratta could not hold the breach and 
ward off the crisis, eventually paying the price with his life. Evidence for his assassination is found 
in a letter the Hittite king sent to his Egyptian colleague (EA 43:1-17). Not being preserved in 
good condition, some scholars insist it is indecipherable.’ While Artzi and Rainey argue that it 
can be read, they maintain that it does not necessarily allude to TuSratta’s murder.” Na’aman, 
in contrast, followed by Cochavi-Rainey, asserts that it does.5* This claim is supported by the 
historical context. I concur with Na'aman, reading the letter as follows: 


And I [wrote] you about this [crim]e. The son [of Tusratta] committed [a crime] against him. 
Be[hind the king's back he conspired, assembled(?)] malicious men, and [this band(?)] that [con- 
spired] with him seized and killed him. [And may the crime] be known before the gods. [And you 
must] know that his father has established [friendly relations with me]. Since his father has [di]ed 
I have indeed been protecting [his sons(?), and ...] for them. And [on account of my friendly rela] 
tions with his father [I treat] his eldest son favourably. How I treat him [favourably you] do not 
know ... you do not know ... nobody [knows]. 


The assassin’s identity is disputed by scholars. Some think that it was Sattiwaza, others Akit- 
Tessub.5 The letter nonetheless clearly indicates that Suppiluliuma I, the murdered man's sworn 
enemy, systematically sought to destroy the Mittani Empire. Employing a sanctimonious lie in 
his correspondence with his peer, he presents himself as TuSratta’s associate, concerned with his 
son's welfare following his father's assassination. Hereby, he seeks to clear himself of all suspicion 
— even the most indirect — of involvement in the murder on the one hand and efforts to take 
control of Mittani on the other. Henceforth, the kingdom would be known as Hanigalbat, an 
Akkadian name that appears in earlier Assyria, Babylonian and Hittite documents.59 At this 


47 The strategy of opening another front in order to weaken a country is known from modern political science 
literature: see Holsti 1995, p. 123; see also Kissinger 1994, p. 659; Brown 1997, pp. 89-90. 

48 Klengel 1999, pp. 155, 157; see also Warburton 2001, p. 75; Altman 2004, p. 321; Kahn 2011, p. 155. For this issue, 
see also the introduction to the treaty between Mursilli II of Hatti and Tuppi-Thessub of Amurru: Beckman 1999, 
pp. 54—55 $1; Altman 2018, p. 321. 

49 Beckman 1999, pp. 42-44 §§1-5; Altman 2018, pp. 302—305. For this war, see Stavi 2015, pp. 81-90. 

5° Harrak 1987, pp. 20-21; Bryce 2014, p. 43. 

5 For this notion in the field of political science, see Wendt 1999, p. 243; see also Griffiths and O'Callaghan 2002, 
p. 253; Kegley and Blanton 2011, pp. 240-243. 

5 Moran 1992, p. 116. 

5 Artzi 1993, pp. 8—9; see also Rainey 2015, vol. 2, p. 138. 

54 Na'aman 1995, p. 117; see also Cochavi-Rainey 2005, p. 95. 

5 For the former, see Altman 2004, p. 96; see also Goetze 1975, p. 14. For the latter, see Wilhelm 1989, p. 37; 
Beckman 1993, p. 55. 

56 Astour 1972, pp. 102-109; see also Valério 2011, pp. 173-183. 
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point, the small country became a buffer state between Hatti and Assyria, Sattiwaza, the assassin’s 
son, sitting as vassal king on the throne and paying tribute to his Hittite overlord.57 This fact is 
also attested by the introduction and appendix to the vassal treaty signed between the two coun- 
tries (CTH 51 obv. 1-13; 52 obv. 21-30)? 

Reading between the lines, the letter contains both truths and falsehoods. This rhetorical 
device is also employed in biblical literature.?? It is also well studied in the literature addressing 
the phenomenon of İying.“9 In typological terms, the Hittite king’s dissimulation is a “defensive 
lie.”6' In my view, the use of such a device in the letter sent to Egypt primarily reflects a wish to 
avoid confrontation — even if only temporarily — with the southern Empire, whose tentacles 
stretched over parts of Syria. 

Drawing upon the language of game theory, the Hittite monarch sought to evade a "triangular 
duel" at this point — that is, a situation in which the winner of the first bilateral conflict (between 
Hatti and Mittani) would subsequently be compelled to deal with a third party (Egypt). Sup- 
piluliuma I thus sought to portray himself as acting to preserve the status quo on the interna- 
tional stage. The lie also suited the Egyptian king, who did not fancy a clash on his northern 
border due to domestic circumstances I shall discuss below.5* On occasion, diplomatic misrepre- 
sentations can benefit both sides, if only for a limited period of time.“ Irrespective of these issues, 
as we have seen above in the theoretical overview, murder is regarded as an abominable act in 
virtually every society. No less than Tuğratta's murder, the Hittite king’s lie was thus instrumen- 
tal, designed to clear himself of any involvement in the crime that might affect his reputation on 
the international stage. 

Another — non-political — murder reported in the letters also reflects the increasing loss of 
Egyptian control over the Syro-Canaanite space at the end of the reign of Amenhotep III and 
during that of his son, Akhenaten.““ Under the latter, Egypt experienced various developments 
that directly compromised its international status, making it appear as though its power had 
significantly waned: domestic religio-political reform, personal changes in the echelons of power, 
and the relocation of its capital.“7 The link between foreign and domestic affairs is well docu- 
mented in modern international-relations studies.“* The Egyptians’ inability to impose order led 
to a wave of crime.® As the theoretical discussion above indicated, murder occurs more frequently 


57 Breier in press a. Herein, the sub-system of Hatti-Hanigalbat-Assyria is presented as a type of buffer system along 
the lines of the models proposed by modern international relations scholars. 

5$ Beckman 1999, pp. 42-43 §§1, 3; Altman 2018, pp. 302-303, 311-312. 

52 Shemesh 2002, pp. 93-94; see also Grossman 2004, pp. 483—515. Lies are a well-known phenomenon in the 
international correspondence in the El-Amarna archive: see Breier, in press b. 

60 Blaad 2007, p. 47; see also Ekman 1992, pp. 38, 41; Nahari and Vrij 2014, p. 89. 

& Bok 1989, p. 13; see also Cohen 1999, p. 41; Depaulo et al. 2004, p. 147. 

5^ Klengel 1992, pp. 108-110. 

6 For the “triangular duel” in game theory, see Dixit and Nalebuff 1993, pp. 329-331. 

54 Redford 1993, pp. 173-174; see also Bryan 2000, pp. 83-84; Artzi 2000, p. 211; 2005, pp. 462-479; Podany 2010, 
pp. 270-271. 

55 Ekman 1992, p. Is. 

56 Murnane 2000, pp. 101-111; see also James 2000, pp. 112—124; Na'aman 20004, pp. 125-138. 

57 For the religious and political changes Egypt experienced during this period, see Montserrat 2003, pp. 14-38; see 
also Dodson 2009, pp. 6-53; Dodson 2014, pp. 78-150. 

885 Wendt 1999, p. 243; see also Griffiths and O’Callaghan 2002, p. 253; Kegley and Blanton 2011, pp. 240-243. 

69 Breier 2016, pp. 11-27. 
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when the central power is weak — this also being true of the time and place under investigation 
here (see below). 

Some of the disruption took the form of terrorism and guerrilla warfare designed to achieve 
a political goal — such as the disturbances that accompanied the formation of the kingdom of 
Amurru along the central strip of the Syro-Lebanese coast.79 Other crimes included attacks on 
trading caravans (EA 7:73—82, 8:8—33, 83:7—14, 108:34—45; cf. EA 12:111). Burnaburias of Babylon 
wrote to his peer Akhenaten of Egypt, for example: 


[And] as for Salmu, my envoy whom I sent to [you], [tw]ice his caravan has been robb[ed]. The 
[fi]rst, Biryawaza robbed [and] the Jselcond Pamahul...|, your governor of the land of Kisri, 
robb[ed]. [When] will my brother ad[judicate] this case? [When] my envoy st[ands up (in court), 
[th]us may Salmu spe[ak] before my brother. His eq[uipment] may they return [to him and] his 
losses may they make good. (EA 7:73-82).! 


Elsewhere, however, immediately after the conventional greetings he appeals to the agreement 
to which the two parties had bound themselves: *I and my brother made a mutual declaration 
of friendship and this is what we said: Just as our fathers were mutual friends, let us be friends” 
(EA 8:8-12; cf. EA 1:64).7? 

I suggest that, before detailing the event, the Babylonian king sought to highlight the ties 
between two peers in the international arena and the accord to which they had committed them- 
selves. The direct citation of the agreement thus serves as support for the Babylonian king's 
statement, strengthening his subsequent claims and reguests.74 In the letter, he describes the case 
in all its specifics, identifying the rulers of the Canaanite kingdoms responsible for the events by 
name (EA 8:13-24). He then goes on to note that his men were murdered, however, entreating 
the Egyptian Pharaoh to take appropriate action: 


[The land of C]anaan is your land and [its] kings [are your servants. I]n your land I have been 
despoiled. Investigate [them]; pa[y] the money that they took away and as for the man who s[lew] 
my servants, kill them; require their blood. (EA 8:25-29).75 


The murder may not have been premeditated, simply occurring in the midst of the confusion. 
Such situations are well documented in the criminological literature.79 In contrast to the phe- 
nomenon of political murder discussed above, which is customarily carried under the instructions 
or even at the hands of the upper echelons, here it appears to have been committed by brigands 
belonging to the lower classes. As we saw in the theoretical section, most murders are indeed 
carried out by members of the lower socioeconomic sector who already “had form" (prior 
convictions). 


79 For terror and guerrilla warfare as tools for achieving political goals, see Merari 2007, pp. 12-14; see also Deflem 
2009, pp. 533—540. For Amurru, see Altman 1978, pp. 3-24; Liverani 2004, pp. 59-117. 

7 Rainey 2015, vol. r, p. 87. 

7 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 89. 

7 Liverani 2000, pp. 16—20; see also Liverani 2014, pp. 280-281. 

74 Breier 2018, pp. 15-28. 

75 Rainey 2015, vol. r, p. 89. 

76 Siegel 2010, p. 313. 
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At the beginning of the excerpt cited above, Burnaburias lays judicial responsibility for the 
event at the Egyptian king's feet in line with the international legal conventions of the time.77 
He also demands that the perpetrators be executed, the lawlessness plaguing Egypt during this 
period frequently leading to the death sentence for such crimes. The latter was primarily 
imposed for treason, however.7? As an aside, we may also note that a Middle-Kingdom Egyptian 
wisdom document recommends curtailing this penalty to sedition: "Beware of punishing wrong- 
fully. Do not kill, it does not serve you. Punish with beatings, with detention; thus will the land 
be well-ordered — except for the rebel whose plans are found out, for god knows the treason 
plotters” (Instructions for Merikare $9, 48—49).9? The Babylonians, in contrast, customarily pun- 
ished murder with death, as evinced by the (rather obscure) legislation and judicial protocols that 
have survived.*! 

Another instance of the plunder of Babylonian traders occurred in Hittite territory several 
decades later. This is documented in a letter sent by Hattusili III of Hatti to his colleague 
Kadağman-Enlil II of Babylon explaining why he could not sentence two criminals to death: 


They do not kill (as punishment) in Hatti. [But ...] they kill. If the king hears about it, [they pur- 
sue] that matter. They apprehend the murderer [and deliver him] to the relatives of the dead man, 
[but they allow] the murderer [to live. The place] in which the murder occurred is purified. If his 
relatives will not accept [the compensatory silver], they may make the murderer [their slave]. 
(KBo I, 10 + KUB III 72: rev. 1425)? 


Despite the fact that slightly earlier, at the end of the 16th century, murder could draw capital 
punishment, those who killed traders were not condemned to death under Hittite law during this 
period.®3 Hattusili III’s statements thus accurately reflect and represent the developments in his 
country's legal system.*4 For the sake of comparison, we may note that, in contrast to ancient 
Near Eastern law codes, biblical law stipulates that no ransom money can be collected from 
a murderer sentenced to death, human life — whether that of master or slave — not being evaluable 
in monetary terms (Lev. 24:17—18).5 If we return to the letter reporting the murder of the traders, 
we thus see that the Babylonian king's demand that the Egyptian Pharaoh impose the death 
penalty upon the perpetrators was consistent with the ordinances followed in both countries. 

The death penalty may also be implied in EA 28:173—181, wherein Tuğratta of Mittani, writing 
to Amenhotep III, moots the possibility of putting to death Mittani envoys who had committed 
an undisclosed crime in Egypt.3“ 


77 For the legal aspects of the arena during the period under discussion, see Bederman 2003, pp. 143-146; see also 
Altman 2012, pp. 80-165. 

78 Tyldesley 2000, p. 24; see also Müller-Wollermann 2015, p. 229. 

79 Lorton 1977, pp. 13, 32, 51; see also Leahy 1984, pp. 199—206. 

80 Lichtheim 1973, p. 100; see also Shupak 2016, p. 116. 

8! Eichler 1976, p. 430; see also: Wells 2007, p. 201. 

82 Hagenbuchner 1989, vol. 1, pp. 291-292; see also Beckman 1999, p. 142 $10. 

83 See Proclamation of Telipinu (CTH 19, $49); COS 1:198 (trans. P.J. van den Hout); see also Singer 2009, p. 39. 
For later Hittite law, see Roth 1997, p. 217; see also Malul 2010, p. 230. 

84 Bryce 2002, p. 35. 

55 Greenberg 1991, pp. 120-122. 

36 Elgavish 1998, pp. 214-215. 
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C. Murder as reflected in the Syro-Canaanite letters 


Most of these reports are largely linked to the political upheavals this region suffered as a result 
of Egypt’s gradual loss of control over it during the second half of Amenhotep III's reign and that 
of his son Akhenaten.37 One of the most severely afflicted areas was Amurru, lying along the 
central strip of the Lebanese coastline. Here, “Abdi-Ağirta gained power over the city-states sub- 
ject to Egypt, building himself a political unit. After being thrown out by the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
his son Aziru recouped his father's losses, the two winning the support of displaced bands known 
as the “Apiru that plagued the frontier regions.** The letters sent by Rib-Hadda of Gubla/Byblos 
evince that “Abdi-Ağirta incited the *Apiru and the inhabitants of the city-states alike to kill their 
rulers (EA 74:23—29, 75:24—34, 81:6—13). 

Like the killing of the Babylonian traders, these murders were committed not by the upper 
classes in a struggle for power but by the lower classes, in particular people on the margin belong- 
ing to the “Apiru. As we saw above, this circumstance is consistent with modern theories regard- 
ing criminal background. In a touching letter to the Egyptian Pharaoh, Rib-Hadda of Gubla/ 
Byblos describes the assassination of the ruler of Tyre: 


Behold, they killed their city ruler with my sister and her children. I had sent the daughters of my 
sister to Tyre away from *Abdi-A[£irta and they killed] him wi[th my sister and] his [house]. (EA 
89:20-26).°9 


Rib-Hadda’s personal involvement evidently hit him hard. As contemporary research demon- 
strates, loss in the wake of murder tends to cause acute trauma, family members being identified 
as secondary victims.?? It also reveals that the killing of children is frequently regarded as the 
worst and most shocking trauma.?' In another letter, intended to prompt the Egyptians to send 
help to their vassals, the city rulers, Rib-Hadda again emotionally depicted the acts of murder 
that had occurred. Asking the Egyptian king for assistance in delivering and protecting the rulers, 
he employs a vivid metaphor: “So, pacify the city rulers [of the king] in the lands. Were they not 
[s]lain like dogs and you kept silent?" (EA 121:50—53).92 

Although the archival letters are largely devoid of literary devices, being much closer in style 
to daily speech, the El-Amarna correspondence makes extensive use of such features.?? This fact 
appears to reflect a desire to persuade, in parallel with the biblical prophets.?*^ The dog metaphor 
is well known in the El-Amarna letters, here serving to signal the inconsequentiality of the rulers' 
lives.?? In one of his appeals to Egypt for assistance, Rib-Hadda notes that, if the situation 


87 Klengel 1992, pp. 108—110. 

88 For the boorish nature of this marginal group in general and their intense activity during the El-Amarna period 
in particular, see Bottéro 1975, pp. 14—27; see also Altman 1978, pp. 3-24; Singer 1991, pp. 135-158; Na'aman 2000b, 
pp. 621-624; Avraham 2011, pp. 21-60. 

89 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. sts. 

99 D'Cruze et al. 2006, p. 19. 

9 Brookman 2005, p. 186. 

?* Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 639. 

93 Cochavi-Rainey 1997, pp. 165—179. For the theoretical aspects of the closeness between the language of the letters 
and spoken language, see Bakhtin 1981, pp. 383—384, 424, 428; Biber and Conrad 2001, pp. 190-192. 

94 Avioz 2005, p. 12. 

9 Breier 2004, pp. 169-178. 
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continued, all the city rulers would eventually be killed (EA 132:37—50). The political murders 
targeting the city rulers were primarily designed to shift city-states’ policies from a pro-Egyptian 
stance that in effect meant continued subjection to the Egyptian throne to an attempt to throw 
off the Egyptian yoke and join the rebels.9“ 

The correspondence indicates that, over time, the rebels became even braver and more daring, 
plundering Egyptian horses, attacking and despoiling chariot riders, and taking control of Egyp- 
tian boats (EA 108:40—42, 109:18—25; cf. 105:26—28). An Egyptian governor was also expelled from 
the important governmental seat of Sumur (EA 104:27—29), three later letters further reporting 
that he was murdered (EA 129:13-16, 95—96, 131:19—23, 132:44—46). 

As pressure on Gubla increased, a group rebelled against Rib-Hadda, protesting the pro- 
Egyptian policy that had brought destruction upon the kingdom. Regarding them as insurgents, 
Rib-Hadda had them killed: “So they rejected me and I smote them, but they said: ‘How long 
will you smite us? Where will you get men to inhabit the city?” (EA 138:39—42). This may be 
regarded as a form of murder. 

City rulers were also murdered in Canaan. One such case is reported by “Abdi-Heba of 
Jerusalem: 


Look, as for Turbasu, he was killed in Silló; the king kept silent. Look, as for Zimredda «ruler of 
the city of Lachiš, they smote him, viz. servants who joined the “Apiru men! laptih-Hadda was 
killed [at] the gate of the city of Silló [but the king] kept silent. [Why] has [the king] not inquired 
about th[em]?" (EA 288:41—47; cf. 139:7—12, 140:8—14).?7 


Lab?ayu of Sechem was similarly murdered. Known from a number of letters as working hard 
to expand the area under his control at the expense of the neighbouring city-states, he was sum- 
moned to Egypt for the clarification of a specific matter. On his way there, he was killed by one 
of his many enemies (EA 244:25—42, 245:1—35, 250:40—47, 254:10—29, 280:30—35).98 

We also find several cases of attempted murder in the El-Amarna archive. In a letter to the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, the ruler of Gubla observed that *Abdi-Asirta had incited the men of the city, 
one of whom sought to kill him. Rib-Hadda, however, successfully thwarted the plot, slaying the 
conspirator in the process (EA 81:15-19). Today, this would be defined as self-defence — regarded 
under certain circumstances as a legitimate act.?? Elsewhere, Rib-Hadda reports another attempt 
on his life prompted by “Abdi-Ağirta: “And he [*Abdi-Asirta] spoke to a man and he assaulted 
me with a bronze dagger so that I was hit nine times” (EA 82:37—39).'99 

An analysis of these letters indicates that, while the background to the two descriptions differs, 
they may be separate versions of the same event. Scholars have only examined the first letter.'?! 


96 Altman 1978, pp. 19-22. 

97 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 1119. 

98 For Shechem and Lab?ayu, see Galil 1997, p. 11; see also Ahlstrom 1994, pp. 245—246. 

99 D'Cruze et al. 2006, p. 4; Macionis 2012, p. 207. From a legal perspective, this is a case of acquitting a murderer 
of responsibility for committing the crime due to special circumstances. In the eyes of the law, the deed “had” to be 
perpetrated immediately in order to safeguard the life, physical liberty, or property of the offender or someone else: see 
Cohn 1999, p. 680. 

100 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 489. According to Moran (1992, p. 151 n. 6), the expression “nine times” signifies “over 
and over" or "once and for all." 

tor Altman 1978, p. 23. 
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The political circumstances under which he laboured meant that Rib-Hadda regularly wrote to 
the Egyptian king expressing his fear of assassination (EA 90:50—53, 131:27—31, 362:40—44). 
Violence bordering on murder was also common in Canaan. The two sons of Milkilu of 
Gezer, for example, are recorded as reporting that they had come close to losing their lives at the 
hands of *Apiru-inspired gangs: 
And may the king, my lord, be apprised that the “Apiru men wrote [sent] to the town of Ayalon and 


to the town of Zorah and by an inch the two sons of Milkilu avoided being smitten. So may the 
king, my lord, be apprised concerning this deed” (EA 273:16—26).'?? 


Many of the letters sent from Canaan stored in the archive reflect a concern over the possibility 
of being killed by the *Apiru (cf. EA 271:19—21, 284:23—26, 299:17—26). They also contain pleas 
for rescue and transfer to Egypt (EA 299:17—26, 318:16—22). 

Another incident that almost ended with loss of life is reported in a letter sent by “Abdi-Heba 
of Jerusalem to the Egyptian Pharaoh. In this case, a conflict broke out between the ruler and 
Kušite warriors serving in the Egyptian army stationed in the city, nearly costing him his life 
(EA 287:71—78).!9? 

Death threats are also detailed in the letters. This phenomenon is linked to kidnapping for the 
purpose of the payment of ransom money. Evidence comes from both Canaan and Syria (see 
EA 55:44—52, 109:25—29, 114:6—12, 292:41—52). In a letter he sent to the Egyptian king, Milkilu of 
Gezer, for example, adduces the ultimatum he was given: 


May the king, my lord, be apprised of the deeds that Yanhamu has been performing against me 
since my coming forth from the presence of the king my lord, demand[ing] three thousand (shekels 
of) silver from my hand and saying to me, Give me your wife and your sons or else I will smite 
(you)” (EA 270:9—21).'^4 


Herein, he accuses the Egyptian governor of personal involvement. 

Another fascinating murder case is reflected in EA ror. A letter sent by Rib-Hadda to the 
Egyptian king, the language of this missive is rather vague. It is thus not clear whether 
the murder has already taken place or merely has the potential to occur in the future. It has thus 
been variously interpreted. Moran argues that men from the region of Amurru eventually killed 
“Abdi-Agirta on the grounds that he was making them worse off: “Put a man in each city and let 
him not allow a ship from the land of Amurru (to enter), for they have killed “Abdi-Ağirta” 
(EA 101:27-30).'?? Altman, in contrast, contends that Rib-Hadda suggested that the Egyptians 
impose a maritime siege on Amurru, “Abdi-Ağirta finally being killed by the frustrated inhabit- 
ants.'?6 Rainey is of a similar opinion, translating: “Place one man in each city and let him not 
permit the ships of the land of Amurru (to go forth), so that they will kill -Abdi-Asirta."'97 

I prefer Rainey's reading, later letters indicating that “Abdi-Ağirta was taken into captivity in 
Egypt (EA 108:28-33, 117:21-31). Nor does any suggestion exist that he returned thence, as his 


192 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 1075. 


193 Ahituv and Cochavi-Rainey 2000, p. 23. 

"94 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 1069. 

195 Moran 1969, pp. 94—99; see also Moran 1992, p. 174. Cf. Warburton 2001, p. 72. 
106 Altman 1977, pp. 1-10. 

197 Rainey 2015, vol. 1, p. 553. 
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son Aziru later did (CTH 49).'9? No evidence has survived regarding how ‘Abdi-Adirta ended his 
life in Egypt, in fact. While Na'aman contends that he was killed, Liverani maintains that he may 
have died in exile from some other cause.'?? Significantly, the Egyptian Pharaoh threatened Aziru 
in a letter, saying that if he continued to be disloyal, he would go up to Canaan and kill him and 
the other city rulers who had rebelled against Egypt (EA 162:33—38; cf. 367:17—21). 


Conclusion 


In this article I have examined the phenomenon of murder as reflected in the letters in the 
El-Amarna archive. First setting forth its outlines and discussing its features in the light of 
the findings of modern behavioural and social science studies, I then cited three international 
incidents, two of which were political assassinations, the third being related to plunder and mur- 
der. In the first two instances, intention and premeditation were clearly involved, the act having 
a specific political purpose as its goal and thus being instrumental in nature. The attack on the 
caravan may simply have been for gain, the murder being coincidental. Here, it is thus difficult 
to determine whether the murder was instrumental — the elimination of witnesses — or expressive, 
a bad outcome of a botched job. In terms of gender, all the perpetrators were male, holding 
political offices or forming bandit gangs. Social-status-wise, the political assassinations all appear 
to have been carried out by members of the upper classes. They thus contrast with the plunder 
and robbing of traders, most of which incidents involved marginalised populations (possibly the 
*Apiru) — despite the Babylonian king’s suggestion that the perpetrators were envoys of the rulers 
of the northern Canaanite city-states. 

In the second circle of letters, from the Syro-Canaanite space, we saw that Egypt’s gradual loss 
of control over the region led to an increase in the rate of serious crime, including homicide — 
aimed in particular at the rulers of the city-states. These acts formed part of the cycle of terror 
caused by the pressure those who sought to rebel against Egypt exerted on the authorities — who 
represented themselves as loyal Egyptian subjects. While many of the murders were carried out 
by the *Apiru, some of the inhabitants of the cities were also involved. One of the most striking 
and daring acts, which clearly demonstrated the regime’s weakness, was that assassination of an 
Egyptian representative. The archive also contains reports of death threats and attempted murder. 
Most of the homicides appear to have been instrumental, intended to remove the existing govern- 
ment loyal to its Egyptian overlords. Although these were largely carried out by the “Apiru, 
known for their lawlessness, internal crises and incitement also encouraged others — not members 
of criminal gangs — to engage in such activity as a way of removing the regime that had brought 
such hardship upon the country. 


108 Beckman 1999, p. 37 §2 i 14-26’; see also Altman 2018, pp. 294—295; cf. Cordani 2011, p. rr; Gromova 2013, 
p. 1. 
199 Na'aman 1990, p. 404; Liverani 1998, pp. 393-394. 
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Abbreviations 

COS 1 = 

1997 The Context of Scripture, vol. 1, edited by W. W. Hallo and K. Lawson Younger. Leiden: 
Brill. 

CTH = 

1971 E. Laroche, Catalogue des textes Hittites. Paris: Klincksieck. 


= El-Amarna Letters. 


KBo = 

1916ff. Keilschrifitexte aus Boghazköti. Leipzig/Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag. 
KUB - 

1921ff. Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazköi. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 

SBo = 


1940, 1942 H. G. Güterbock, Siegel aus Boghazköi I-II. Berlin/Osnabrück: Biblio-Verlag. 
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Three Grammatical Issues 
in Biblical Aramaic 


Takamitsu MURAOKA 


Abstract 


In spite of scanty evidence, it appears that the stress in Biblical Aramaic is phonemic. The second X27p 
in Dan 6:8 could be the subject of the preceding infinitive, 719772, though it does not have to be. The 
reduplicated plural, P2121 and 737213, possibly indicate not only plurality, but also intensity. 


1) The phonemic status of stress 


To our best knowledge, no scholar has raised the question so far whether the stress in Biblical 
Aramaic is phonemic or not. Morag writes only on Syriac, a cognate of Biblical Aramaic: “Stress, 
which is nonphonemic in Syriac, is not denoted in the vocalization systems.” Qimron, who deals 
with the question of stress in Biblical Aramaic fairly extensively, does not raise this question, 
either.” 

According to our investigation the cantillation marks which had been added by the Tiberian 
Massoretes along with vowel signs and some other signs allow us to identify at least one minimal 
pair in which two forms of a word that are, in phonetic terms, identical except in the position of 
stress, differ syntactically from each other. The word in question is WE», an adjective meaning 
‘exceeding, excessive.’ In four cases it is a feminine singular adjective used attributively, and is 
stressed on the final syllable: ym 123 ‘even more greatness’ Dan 4:33; MPD? | M179 ‘extraordinary 
spirit” ib. 5:12, likewise Kr rm ib. 6:4; mym ADM ‘extraordinary wisdom’ ib. 5:14. In the 
following three cases, however, the stress lies on the penultimate syllable and the form is used 
adverbially: X90? MIN NINN ‘the furnace (was) excessively heated’ Dan 3:22; NTA? NE'pn 'extre- 
mely powerful’ ib. 6:7; ivre mer ‘extremely frightening’ ib. 7:19. One may adduce here 1272 
7d NINN “ION ‘another kingdom (that is situated) below you’ Dan 2:39, where the Qre is YX, 
whereas the Ktiv is presumably 8¥78, a form which may be stressed on its penultimate syllable 
as against one stressed on the final syllable, meaning ‘the earth,’ the standard, determinate form. 
The word-final /â/ preceded by stress in these forms has often been said to be a residue of an 
ancient accusative ending? which is rather implausible when applied to an adjective. 

Although one cannot speak of minimal pair, since a form that differs in the position of the 
stress is not attested, we ought to mention in this context [iria NPy ‘higher above them’ Dan 


* Morag 1962, p. 53, $ 3.2.2.4. 
> Qimron 1993, pp. 26-27, § 2.3.12. 
3 So Bauer and Leander 1927, p. 88 /, p. 254 o, Leander 1928, p. 119 7, and Rosenthal 2006, § 88 (4). 
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6:3. The presence of the lexeme, adjective, "Py, as an attribute of God as in NY NTN ‘the 
highest god’ Dan 3:26 for Ktiv NYY and nine more times in Dan with a geminated Lamed allows 
us to postulate a substantive /'ell/ ‘higher position,’ though the absence of /y/ as the third conso- 
nant is unusual, should the lexeme be a derivative of Vy. Then the form at Dan 6:3 can be 
viewed as an adverbially used form of this substantive. Unlike in N5»v po125 ‘to go upwards’ 
quoted in n. 4 the seemingly redundant preposition Lamed in Egyptian Aramaic as in “mbn 
man n»y^ poson “his words soar above him’ Cr.1:162? indicates that our lexeme was now fossi- 
lised, similarly to Hebrew rig as in nip» x21 Ezek 40:3. In Targumic Aramaic the 5 of Yy 
is no longer geminated, e.g. Ny»? Ny» gin ^y pyy "m Deut 28:43 TOS, translating TYY nos 
myn Myr. Note Tin wy, which reminds us of what we have in Dan 6:3.7 

The form N75 deserves a separate treatment. It is consistently stressed on its penultimate syl- 
lable. In all its attestations (five in all), with only one exception, its function is substantival, 
meaning ‘everything’: NYS Own) “it breaks everything’ Dan 2:40; 127X997 it ‘food for everything 
(is there) in it ib. 4:9, 185; NO NPD ‘everything arrived’ ib. 4:25. In all these four cases N75 can 
be interpreted as contextually determinate, namely ‘everything in question, everything concerned’ 
but then we would expect the stress to lie on the last syllable.? 

Kautzsch analysed all the five instances of 89D as being in the determined state and sought to 
account for the unusual position of the stress as firstly due to pause, major (Ezr 5:7) or minor 
(Dan 2:40), and secondly as an attempt to avoid two stressed syllables following each other when 
two closely knit words are involved." For a phonetic explanation we can go along with him. 
However, that does not provide a syntactic explanation of N95 wmoU Ezr 5:7. 

The above-mentioned sole exception is found in N72 N2?U NDI WIT? ‘to King Darius. 
Peace in every respect!’ Ezr 5:7, cf. Montgomery's “Peace wholly (be yours).” We may then have 
here an instance of adverbial use, but no minimal pair, for the substantival, non-adverbial use of 
the form is also stressed on the same syllable, as we have seen above. Pace Vogt? one would 
scarcely see here apposition; there is no equation between N'22U and N75, as there is between 
UT and PPP. 


4 That this word is being used as an adverb is manifest in an example in Egyptian Aramaic, namely Nov poa? 
x72 ppm) ‘to go upwards and go out B3.7.13 in Porten and Yardeni 1989, p. 74 

> Porten and Yardeni 1995, p. 46. 

6 As vocalised in D937 "ibo “229 pon wn wrap nz22 NII imn IND Wwe, Jerusalem 1901. 

7 More relevant examples are cited in Dalman 1905, p. 217. 

8 With some difficulty N72 might comprise not only birds, but also humans. 

9 [n his transliteration of N75 Dan 4:25, Brockelmann 1908, vol. I, p. 471, does analyse it as determinate, but does 
not say a thing about the position of the stress on the penultimate syllable. 

1° Kautzsch 1884, pp. 38, 39, 100. 

" Montgomery 1923, p. 392. Note also zévtwe &ovot & èrdanoev 6 xpopiTng Tev&c ‘what the prophet Jonah said 
is entirely going to come to pass’ To 14:8 G', where the Aramaic original, unfortunately not preserved in any of the 
Qumran fragments, may have read NDS. 

2 Vogt 1971, p. 83b: “b) N72 ut appositio ad nomen determ. ... ‘salutem totam’, i.e. "salutem plurimam”.” For this 
analysis of his Vogt seeks support in Bauer and Leander 1927, p. 318 e, who in turn refer to Syriac, in which the word 
“hâufig als Apposition steht." They translate our example as “alles Heil." Incidentally, the appositional use of /kol/ in 
Syriac normally requires a pronominal suffix attached to it referring back to, and concording in number and gender 
with, the preceding or following noun, e.g. /nafs(y) kullah/ ‘my entire soul’ or /kullhön htahé/ “all the sins,’ cf. Muraoka 
1997, p. 70, d. /kulla/ or /kollâ/ is rather rare; in Nöldeke 1966, p. 164, $ 217 and p. 329 some examples are mentioned, 
and Sokoloff 2009, p. 622a notes it as rare. 
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Scholars proposed to explain the adverbially used, unstressed /-a:/ as “a survival of the ancient 
accusative in -4. 3 So Rosenthal'^ on XYP. Pace Montgomery and Bauer and Leander? this 
particular form, KP”, cannot be an adverbially used feminine adjective in view of the position 
of the stress.!° As regards 845 Montgomery (1923, p. 394) suggested analysing it as an adverbially 
used ancient accusative: "smashing wholly" Dan 2:40 and “wholly it came upon" ib. 4:25, but in 
the first instance a target of smashing had better be mentioned, and in the second instance what 
it refers to need be specified, for what is meant is all that was indicated in the vision interpreted 
by Daniel, whereas if N75 is to be analysed as the grammatical subject of Nv”, it cannot be 
accusative by definition. Montgomery does not deal with N72? Dan 4:9, 18, presumably because 
the preposition Lamed would, in the case syntax, require the use of a substantive in the genitive 
case. The same would apply to a case in Qumran Aramaic: xD by voy .. nniN ‘You are ... 
in control of all’ 1Q20 20.13, though we do not know, of course, where the stress lay. Thus a 
definitive analysis of N75 must remain for further research. 


2) Can the subject of an infinitive not immediately follow? 


In his commentary on the book of Daniel Keil'7 writes that in Dn 6.8 xD? "229 bd JOM NN 
APNE Wa NYP TID T 0N nppnin R272 mp nop? NDD NII RETIN xD 
According t to Keil "ken i is die e of npo. He takes into account the Tiberian Nm 
with which he must be referring to a conjunctive accent of np? and a disjunctive one of i ap. 
Ancient and modern translations are divided in this respect: 


NIV: “the king should issue an edict” 

Bible de Jérusalem: *le roi devrait prendre un décret" 

JPS: “a royal ban should be issued" 

Schlachter 2000: "eine kónigliche Verordnung aufgestellt und ein Verbot erlassen werde" 
Pesh.: /lamgâmü qyama’ |malka’/ 

Vulg.: “decretum imperiatorium exeat" 


Keil accounts for this sequence as due to the analogy of the pronoun and of the short noun 
p kleinen d He mentions two instances from Biblical Hebrew: 977 fano ink mowa 


5 Montgomery 1923, p. 394. Accepted by Bauer and Leander 1927, p. 88 /, as an alternative analysis; their other 
alternative follows the phonetic explanation proposed by Kautzsch, see n. 9 above. 

14 Rosenthal 2006, p. 43, $ 88 (4). His transliteration yattird is in need of correction. 

5 Montgomery 1923, p. 213; Bauer and Leander 1927, p. 254 p. 

16 If Machiela’s (2009, p- 72) restoration, ASAT PINS ‘and she was exceedingly fearful’ 1Q20 19.23, is acceptable, 
we probably have here another example of the penultimately stressed 89n”. 

7 Keil 1869, p. 174. 

18 König 1897, p. 128, $ 232a 3a, rejects, on the basis of contextual considerations, as an unlikely instance 
TIAN ANP TNT Tay-nN nU? 2Sam 18:29. The text reconstructed by Driver 1913, p. 332, 7129 NN ANY (W3) nou», 
happens roughly to e with what lies behind the proto-Lucianic version of the Septuagint: èv à rooted 
"Io&Q Töv malla tod Bacuéoc Gov Tov S09A6v cov, so in Fernández Marcos and Busto Saiz 1989, p. 144. 
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In substance the two interpretations are not mutually exclusive. The local courtiers who were 
jealous of the astonishing advance being booked by an alien colleague among them knew, of 
course, that they had no authority to issue an imperial decree off their own bat; even if they drew 
up a draft edict, the king's formal endorsement was requisite. The initiative was taken by Daniel's 
hostile colleagues, but in order for their proposal to be implemented, it had to carry royal autho- 
rity. In that sense the edict could be called royal, which could be, pace Keil, expressed with x37 
as a nomen rectum. 

We have not been able to find any example of the infinitive in Biblical Aramaic or Qumran 
Aramaic that could be convincingly shown to have its subject following and preceded by another 
constituent other than a suffixal pronoun attached to the infinitive. 


3) T2332 and 12322 


The adjective 29 ‘great’ occurs in Biblical Aramaic a total of 21 times: 18 in Daniel and 3 in 
Ezra. Its morphology displays a striking polarity: its plural is consistendy formed by repeating the 
two radical consonants (8 times), and such a reduplication never occurs in the singular (13 times). 
Reduplication is known in other Semitic languages.9 We have noted that, in Biblical Hebrew, 


words are formed with four root consonants by repeating two, indicative of the feature of repe- 


tition of action in a quick succession or multiplication. E.g. 323 ‘to roll, np ‘scale (of fish).?? 


These words and forms exemplify their iconic character as against one of the fundamental per- 
ceptions of the modern linguistics that linguistic signs are basically arbitrary, and there is no 
necessary link between them and what they signify." Adjectives of the pattern gtaltal in Arabic 
are said to signify intensity, e.g. /'arakrak/ ‘very strong.” In the light of these data in cognate 
Semitic languages one might suggest that, in 7727 paw T2222 yn Dan 2:48, the king gave 
Daniel many grand gifts. Likewise [1.2727 1122 FİNN ‘His signs — how really great they are!’ ib. 
3:33, 727291 JPN YIN “four gigantic animals’ ib. 7:3, 72721 72 21957 Paw “teeth of iron it had 
were huge' ib. 7:7. See also ib. 7:8, 11, 17, 20. These plural forms signify then that not only were 
there two or more of them, but they were striking in their unusually great size.” All the same, 
the fact remains that we find no instance such as pl. 731 797 nor sg. 73939 nyrí?^ Whether or 


9 For data, see Barth 1894, pp. 202—205, § 137, 138. 

29 Joüon and Muraoka 2006, pp. 157, 233f., $ 58 c d, 88 J b - d. We could have added 795 ‘to chirp.’ 

^ Note what Brockelmann (1908 I, p. 368) says: "Die lautmalende Wiederholung einer zweiradikaligen Wurzel hat 
in vielen Fallen onomatopoetische Bedeutung." 

> For more examples see Brockelmann 1908 I, pp. 367f., $ 173 a: “im Arab. ziemlich hâufig in intensiver Bedeu- 
tung. 

3 Kautzsch 1884, p. 110, $ 59,4 justly points out that this reduplication of our adjective is typical of its plural form, 
but translates them simply as gross. 

24 As the only possible example in Qumran Aramaic we find [UN IDX "T 4Os31 24.3, though the context is frag- 
mentary and the reading is not 100% certain. Puech (2001, p. 79), its editor, renders it as “au]prés de divers maitres[.” 
On the other hand, in Qumran Aramaic we also find the reduplicated plural used substantivally as in ]]"x:5 "3227 ‘very 
important men of Egypt 1Q20 19.24, P2999 1QtgJob 14.3 (MT aw Job 29.9), and possibly 3339 ib. 25.1 (MT aap 
Job 34.24). Cook (2015, p. 217) wrongly incorporates 70027 as in X397 "12220 4Q244 1-3.1 under m. 

Though to a very modest measure, Syriac shows a few examples of /rawrav/, a phonetic variant of 1939, used as an 
attributive adjective with a singular noun, e.g. /'utra: rawrva:/ “huge wealth.’ Sokoloff 2009, p. 1425a, mentions four 
more attestations, a presumably exhaustive listing. Sokoloff, loc. cit, also mentions an as small number of non- 
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not the reduplicated form expresses an added nuance remains a question of subjective decision. 
We may then, after all, be having to do with complementary distribution”: sg. 39 but pl. -3323. 
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An Anonymous Samaritan Bilingual 
Glossary Hebrew and Arabic: 
Dating of the Manuscript 


and the Glossary, with an Annotated 
Edition of the Text 


Ali WATAD 


Abstract 


Beginning in the 11th century, Arabic became the spoken language of the Samaritan community, as it did 
among other communities in Palestine such as Jews and Karaites. Samaritan scholars composed many 
works in Arabic in many fields, including religious law, grammar, scriptural exegesis and translation. 
Another of these fields was lexicography: in this area, they composed trilingual Hebrew—Arabic-Aramaic 
glossaries, as well as bilingual Hebrew-Arabic glossaries. 

In this article, I examine the extant portion of one of these glossaries. The remnants belong to an anony- 
mous bilingual (Samaritan) Hebrew—Arabic glossary. In examining the surviving portion of the text, 
I describe the features of the glossary — the manuscript, the nature of the text, its structure, and the sources 
of the entries in its Hebrew columns. I compare it to older known glossaries, and examine the language 
reflected in the Hebrew column and the sources of the Arabic column. Finally, I present a critical edition 
of the surviving part of the glossary. * 


After the Muslim conquest, Arabic began to penetrate the Samaritan community, supplanting 
the Palestinian vernacular, Aramaic, just as it supplanted other languages throughout the Middle 
East. By the end of the rıth century, Middle Arabic had come to dominate Samaritan literary life, 
assuming centre stage in intellectual circles as well.’ As a result, the use of Hebrew and Aramaic 
among the Samaritans was relegated to the synagogue — i.e. Torah reading, prayer, and religious 
services. Arabic, by contrast, was the language of speech, writing and study. Attesting to the use 
of Arabic among the Samaritans are the many and diverse works written in the language in the 
fields of Halakhah, philosophy and grammar, etc.” 


* This article is based on a chapter in my doctoral dissertation (Watad 1999). Prof. A. Tal and S. Raz served as 
advisors. 

1 The replacement of Aramaic by Arabic in Samaritan communities was first discussed by Shehadeh (1977, pp. 3-12; 
1983, pp. 515—528). 

> On these works, many of which have yet to be published, see Ben-Zvi 1935, pp. 169-177; Ben-Uzi 1939, pp. 321— 
327; Ben-Hayyim 1957, pp. 29—73; Shehadeh 1981; Watad 2007, pp. 10-19. 
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Among these works we can note the phenomenon of bilingual glossaries, their source language 
the Pentateuchal Hebrew of the Samaritan Pentateuch, their target language Arabic. These glos- 
saries are attested to in various manuscripts? I have reviewed the majority of these manuscripts 
in a study on the glossary attributed to the 14th century figure, Pinhas ha-Kohen ben Yosef Hara- 
ban. In that study, I published Pinhas Ha-Kohen’s glossary, entitled Sefer ha-Melits; Kitab 
al-Turjamân.4 To date, no other glossaries belonging to this particular genre have been pub- 
lished.? In the present article, I will publish part of an anonymous glossary that has been pre- 
served in a single manuscript — only three pages of which have survived. Elsewhere, the manu- 
script has been labelled Ms 1.“ The present article contains two main sections: in the first part, 
I describe the manuscript and the character of the glossary; in the second part, I present an edi- 
tion of the text with my explanatory notes. 


Description of the Manuscript and Glossary 


The manuscript (Fig. 1) is housed by the National Library of Russia in St Petersburg. Its call 
number is ASam v 10a.7 It is a Samaritan Hebrew-Arabic glossary. The Arabic entries are written 
in Samaritan-Hebrew script. Only fragments of the glossary have survived — as mentioned, three 
pages in total. In these pages we find entries from the letter Nun, ranging from V51 to ni, and 
from the letter Ayin, "TY to rv. 

The words are organised in columns. Next to each Hebrew entry its Arabic translation appears. 
A dot is used to separate each Hebrew word from its Arabic equivalent. Each page has only two 
columns: one comprised of Hebrew words, the other of their Arabic definitions. The number of 
words on each page is not uniform, ranging from 24 to 28 words per page. 

The Hebrew words appear without any vowel signs. In the Arabic translations, dots are used 
to separate words. A unique feature of the manuscript is that every Hebrew word cited has only 
three letters. Since the pages that remain lack any signature or colophon, it is impossible to deter- 
mine the date of the manuscripts copying or the name of its author or scribe. 


? Some of these manuscripts were part of the Abraham Firkovich collection in the fifth section of the St. Petersburg 
National Library. For a full discussion of Firkovich's collection and these manuscripts, see Shehadeh (1993, pp. 19-31). 
Other manuscripts are housed by the Samaritan communities in Nablus and Holon as well as other libraries across the 
world. See Watad 1999, vol. 1, pp. 1-20. 

4 Part of this study is being published in an updated critical edition by the Academy of the Hebrew Language. See 
Watad (forthcoming). 

5 It should be noted that prominent Samaritan scholar, Prof. Zeev Ben-Hayyim published a trilingual glossary 
(Hebrew-Arabic-Aramaic). See especially Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, pp. 440-616. 

$ My thanks to the National Library of St. Petersburg for granting permission to publish the contents of this 
manuscript. 

7 The designation Ms. 1 is derived from my catalogue of bilingual Samaritan dictionaries in Watad 1999, vol. 1, p. 13. 
The “a” is my own addition, to distinguish it from Ms. 7 which has the same shelf-mark: Sam ro. I received a scan of 
the manuscript from Professor Avraham Tal who received various scans of Samaritan dictionaries from Prof. Zeev Ben 
Hayyim. 
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Fig. 1. One page of the manuscript. 


Character of the Glossary 


The entries appearing in the three pages of this manuscript? diverge in their character from 
those appearing in the glossary of Pinhas ha-Kohen.? They also differ from those appearing in 
the Glossaries of Av Sakwa, Abraham Ben Marhiv and Pinhas ben Avraham.” In what follows, 
I present the characteristics which distinguish this glossary from its counterparts: 


8 Watad 1999, vol. 1, pp. 23-55, 79-198; Watad (forthcoming). 

9 All the dictionaries we have mentioned share the following characteristics: (1) They are all word lists (2) They all 
share similar conceptions of a word — every form of a given word (including variations created by the addition of prefixes 
and suffixes) is treated as a separate entry. Thus, a word is defined by its unique meaning (3) They all share the notion 
of a bi-consonantal root (4) All the dictionaries are designated as a Me/its. See Watad 1999, vol. 1, pp. 21-23. 

1° For a description of these dictionaries, see Watad 1999, vol. 1, pp. 59-78. 

= L, H. Wilsker (1963, p. 149) was the first to note the differences between this glossary and its counterparts in the 
Firkovitch collection. Jamgotchian (1995, p. 514) and Shehadeh (1993, p. 27) wrote likewise. See recently Watad 1999, 
vol. 1, pp. 56-59. 
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A. Order of Entries 


The entries in the anonymous glossary are organised alphabetically by word — a scheme similar 
to that used by Pinhas ha-Kohen. The author of this anonymous glossary, however, presents all 
entries as triliteral words. The three letters of the entry do not always belong to the root of the 
word; affixes are often included. Below are some examples: 

I 51,731 ,231,NX1 ,WDİ (for example, the entry “NX1” includes the imperfect first-person 
plural preformative). 

2. n'à jm mm 2» 


B. Word Groups 


The author of the anonymous glossary tends to cite entries in groups of two or more. These 
groups are comprised of words that are consonantally similar (though not always full homo- 
graphs). This feature is shared by the glossary of Pinhas ha-Kohen. However, in this glossary, 
unlike in that one, the system is used only inconsistently — some entries have no "partners." This 
feature distinguishes the anonymous glossary from that of Pinhas ha-Kohen and represents one 
of its affinities to the Glossaries of Av Sakwa and Abraham Ben Marhiv. Below is a list of entries 
that appear without any "partner" words: 


Table 1. Words 


without Partners 


NY] ayn 
Spa "dno 
pi yop" 
TM nma 
m n» 
Dw ONDIN 
m yp 
ny mu 
vw ny 


It should be noted that in the source, the Arabic definitions are written in Samaritan script. 


C. Technical Terminology 


The author of the anonymous glossary includes proper nouns in his word list. These are des- 
ignated using the term gl (literally, “name”). There are two such instances: 


2m 


EE 
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The author does not provide translations and does not even bother to transliterate the Hebrew 
entry into Arabic. Likewise, the author includes a place name in his list, designating it with the 
term a şa (literally, stage or level). Thus: J. — "v. 


D. Arabic in Samaritan Script 


As mentioned above, the author of the anonymous glossary transcribes his Arabic translations 
in Samaritan script. This is not the case in other Samaritan-Arabic glossaries. 


The Dating of the Manuscript and the Glossary 


The anonymous glossary is attested in only one manuscript: Ms. *. Since no author or copyist 
is mentioned, we will attempt to establish its date of composition based on the glossary's content 
and features. We offer the following hypothesis: the glossary was composed in a period after the 
composition of Pinhas ha-Kohen's glossary but before that of Av Sakwa. This is based on the way 
the anonymous glossary organises its entries and its use of the technical terms 4)» to designate 
a place name. I believe that the author of the anonymous glossary was familiar with Pinhas 
ha-Kohen's glossary (see below), his own method of presentation representing a slight adaptation 
of that used by Pinhas ha-Kohen. In other words, the anonymous glossary represents a transi- 
tional stage between two organisational schemes — the method that preceded it (Pinhas 
Ha-kohen's glossary, in which entries are organised alphabetically based on every letter in the 
word) and that which came after it (in Av Sakwa's glossary, entries are organised alphabetically 
according to the first two letters of each word). 


The Anonymous Glossary Compared to the Glossary of Pinhas ha-Kohen 


For our comparison, we have chosen folio 1b of the anonymous glossary based on Ms. 1 (pre- 
sented in the chart below in the left-hand column; for comparative purposes we have transliter- 
ated the Samaritan script into Arabic characters). The right-hand column presents equivalent 
entries in Pinhas ha-Kohen's glossary as attested by Ms. N.” To the right of these entries we have 
listed the line number in the glossary. 


Table 2. Comparison of Anonymous Glossary to that of Pinhas ha-Kohen 


Number | Anonymous Glossary Pinhas ha-Kohen's Glossary 
I [o] - "Tv ce - "TY (line 96) 
2 esl - *7Y Seli - 979 (line 100) 
3 [ys ]JI - 79 


2 See Watad 1999, vol. 1, p. 27, d2. 
5 For a description of this manuscript, see Watad 1999, vol. 1, pp. 1-4; Watad (forthcoming). 
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4 Tv m cS (line 108) 
5 Lek - TY be - 779 (line rro) 
6 bed - TY Jem - FİY (line rm) 
7 çi - 5379 gi -599 (line 112) 
8 yds - mS ie - 979 (line 113) 
9 asl - DIY 

10 gzs- NY 

I yl - my yl — mS (line 117) 
I2 ih - my ab - TY (line 118) 
13 o >i -TY e ,2- I - TY (line 119) 
14 od - TY ord - TY (line 120) 
IS Lal - ny kal- my (line 121) 
16 olsu - TY olsu - TY (line 122) 
18 a- TY of - TY (line 122) 
19 a - TY 

20 Li wy ye - 219 (line 34) 

21 ae - S a> - dy (line 137) 
22 sja- p ojs - TS (line 151) 

23 ss - pY 33 - pY (line 150) 
24 le - py [ ]- py (line 152) 
25 PX pe - MY (line 153) 
26 e^ - py deo - YW (line 155) 
27 ue - TY Lel - 19 (line 158) 


A review of these parallels demonstrates beyond a doubt that the author was acguainted with 
the glossary of Pinhas ha-Kohen. Special attention should be paid to the order of line numbers 
in Pinhas ha-Kohen's glossary, and the fact a lacuna in it — the third instance of py (l. 24) which 
lacks a definition — can be filled in using the anonymous glossary, Ms. 3. 

We can thus conclude the following: the author of the anonymous glossary collected the tri- 
literal entries from Pinhas ha-Kohen's glossary, supplementing these with new triliteral entries of 
his own, such as acla> - TY and ~ ,9 - AY. These new additions continue to follow alphabetical 
order but are at odds with the practice of entry-groups — the practice used consistently in Pinhas 
ha-Kohen's glossary. 
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Structure of the Anonymous Glossary and the Language Reflected in Its Hebrew Column 


The three pages of Ms. 1 include 104 entries (50 for the letter Nun and 54 for the letter ‘Ayin). 
Obviously, this number of entries is quite small relative to that of a complete glossary and with 
so little information it is difficult to reach any definitive conclusions. Nevertheless, I will try to 
describe the structure of the Hebrew column of the glossary based on the small corpus that is 
extant. 


Sources for the Hebrew Column 


The Hebrew column includes, as mentioned, 104 entries. All of these are derived from the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. The relationships between entries and the text of the Pentateuch can be 
divided into three categories: 

I) Entries that are lifted ad verbatim from the text; the majority of entries belong to this 
category. 

2) Entries in which the author has dropped the prefixes that accompany the word in the bibli- 
cal text (e.g., Waw-conversive or Waw-conjunctive, the definite article Heh, prepositional affixes, 
etc.) 

3) Entries with verbal forms unattested in the Pentateuch. In these cases, the author inferred 
the existence of the verbal form from forms that do appear in the Pentateuch. In the charts below, 
I provide examples of entries that belong to the second and third categories: 


Table 5. Entries in which the author has dropped affixes 


Line Form in the ee Description 
Number. j -Leiter Number Entiy Pentateuch canon of Omission 
I Nun 10 api apn Lev. 24:16 Omission of 
Waw-conjunctive 
2 Nun I3 npi npn Cf. Deut. 3:8 | Omission of 
Waw-conversive 
3 Nun 24 NUI nuin Gen. 32:33 Omission of the definite 
article Heh 
4 Nun 29 NUI NUM Gen. 4:13 Omission of 
prepositional Mem 
5 ‘Ayin 34 TS Tv3 Ex. 15:13 Omission of 
prepositional Bet 
6 “Ayin 54 nov noym Num. 4:29 | Omission of 
Waw-conjunctive and 
prepositional Mem 
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Table 4. Entries with no parallel in the Pentateuch that have been created by the author 
of the glossary based on forms that do appear in the Pentateuch 


Number | Letter Line Entry Fotin wi th Citation Explanation 
Number Pentateuch of Inference 

I Nun 19 opi pin Num. 16:4 | Omission of the 
imperfect preformative 
(Tav) to create 
third-person perfect 


2 Nun 21 TW um Lev. 9:24 Omission of 
Waw-conversive as well 
as the third-person 
imperfect preformative 
(Yud) and sufformative 
(Waw), addition of 
first-person plural 
performative (Nun) 


3 Nun 22 mi mm Cf. Ex. 4:26 | Omission of 
Waw-conversive and 
third-person imperfect 
preformative (Yud); 
addition of first-person 
plural preformative 


4 “Ayin 36 NDS NDS" Lev. 13:45 Omission of 
preformative (Yud) to 
create third-person 
perfect 


5 “Ayin 48 29 oan sy Gen. 34:4 Omission of 
second-person plural 
perfect sufformative to 
create third-person 
perfect 


Additionally, the author of the glossary includes entries which are one of two words in a con- 
struct state. There are a number of examples: 779 (letter “Ayin, line 4), from the construct 779 fa 
(e.g., Gen. 2:15); TTY (letter “Ayin, line 8) from the construct 179 97399 (Gen. 35:21); ms (letter 
“Ayin, line 27) from the construct TD WY (Ex. 34:29—30); and PY (letter “Ayin, line 42) from the 
construct 3py" py (Deut. 33:28). 

When organising the entries alphabetically, the author cites groups of similar entries together. 
These groupings number two or more, though no consistent system is used throughout. Here are 
some examples of entry groups: 
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Example 1. 
Letter Nun, lines 11—12 
Group of 2 


Hebrew Arabic 


npi N72 (he will heal) 'The Hebrew entry is Qal Perfect. It is based on the instance 
of apn which is pronounced wnágà. 


np1 *j3nn5w (the innocent) The Hebrew entry is Qal infinitive. It is based on the instance 
of np, understood as an adjective. Pronounced like the previ- 
ous entry. 


The two entries are homographs but have different connotations. 


Example 2. 
Letter Nun, lines 39—41 
Group of 3 
Hebrew Arabic 
T ADY (interest) Hebrew entry is pronounced nēšək. 
qui Y“? (it stung) Hebrew entry is Qal perfect. Pronounced like the previous 
entry. 
T 729 (deceit, fraud) Hebrew entry is noun. Pronounced like the previous entry. 
Example 3. 
Letter “Ayin, lines 26-27 
Group of 2 
Hebrew Arabic 
my AYN (blind) Adjective. Hebrew pronounced 'awwor. 
ms MN (radiance) Adjective but based on the phrase Tıp "my which appears in 


Ex. 34:29. Hebrew pronounced ür. 


The Sources of the Arabic Column 


A comparison of the translations appearing in the Arabic column of the anonymous glossary 
with those appearing in the two versions of the Samaritan-Arabic translation of the Pentateuch 
(the older translation attributed to Av Hisda and the revised text prepared by Abū Sa'id)'^ sug- 
gests that the glossary drew its Arabic definitions directly from these works. However, unlike the 
glossary of Pinhas ha-Kohen, the present glossary does not strictly adhere to the Samaritan-Arabic 


™ Prof. H. Shehadeh has dedicated important studies to the Arabic translations of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
He was the first to demonstrate that five versions are extant. The two mentioned here are the primary versions. See 
Shehadeh 1977, vol. 1, pp. 158-263 (esp. 259—263); 1985, 1988, 2002. 
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translations of the Pentateuch; instead, the author bases his definitions on the Arabic translations 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch but applies his discretion to adapt each word for use within the 
context of a glossary. (See, for example, letter Nun, line 6 and the note there and line 7 and 
the note there). 


Summary and Conclusions 


As mentioned at the beginning of this article, due to the small number of entries that have 
survived from the anonymous glossary, it is almost impossible to reach any definitive conclusions 
regarding its date and provenance. Nevertheless, we do know that the text is not a glossary in the 
modern sense of the word. Typologically speaking, it belongs to a pre-glossary stage, i.e., the stage 
of bilingual lists. These include the trilingual Melits published by Zeev Ben Hayyim"5 and the 
Melits of Pinhas ha-Kohen Ben Yosef Haraban in the 14th century. That being said, certain 
features of the anonymous glossary do presage lexicographical activity: 


1. Order of entries: the Hebrew words do not appear in the order of their appearance within 
the text of the Pentateuch. The entries are alphabetised by their constituent letters. In this 
sense, the anonymous glossary differs from the trilingual Me//s.7 In this latter glossary, 
alphabetisation is applied only to the first letter of each entry. That being said, the anony- 
mous glossary is similar in this regard to the Melits of Pinhas Ha-kohen.® I will further 
add that the anonymous glossary is more advanced, lexicographically speaking, than the 
Hebrew-Arabic glossaries discovered in the Cairo Geniza, in which words are arranged 
according to their order of appearance within the Bible.” 

2. Simplification of Entries: Most of the Hebrew words appearing in the Hebrew column 
appear in the same form as they do in the Pentateuch. However, in some cases words have 
been stripped of prefixes, suffixes and prepositional articles; conversely, in some cases the 
author has added these elements himself. 


Due to these two features — the fact that the words have been presented in a different order 
from that used in the text of the Pentateuch and the stripping of suffixes and prefixes used in the 
Pentateuch — we can see in this glossary a step forward from the aforementioned glossaries. How- 
ever, due to other features — that the entries are not organised according to any morphological 
principle; that the number of words that are taken from the Pentateuch ad verbatim far outnum- 
ber those in which new grammatical forms have been inferred; and that the vast majority of 
Arabic translations are drawn from the Arabic translations of the Pentateuch (even if they are not 
cited ad verbatim from the Arabic translation and the glossary's author tends to adapt the transla- 
tion for use in an entry) — this glossary, like Pinhas ha-Kohen's Melits, does not succeed in 


5 Ben Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, pp. 440—616. 
6 Watad 1999; Watad (forthcoming). 

7 Ben Hayyim 1957, vol. 2. 

8 Watad 1999; Watad (forthcoming). 

9 See Tene 1972, p. 549b. 
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crossing the boundary that separates word lists from genuine dictionaries,”° even if it goes beyond 


the Masoretic word lists. I therefore propose that this glossary, like Pinhas ha-Kohen's Sefer 


Melits, represents a transitional stage between Masoretic word lists and the beginning of true 
lexicography. 


Section 2: Edition of the Glossary 


Methodology 


In this section, I present an edition of the anonymous glossary based on its three surviving 


pages. I have divided each page of the edition into two parts: 


T. 


The body of the edition appears at the top of the page. It is comprised of six columns 

(listed here from left to right): 

* The folio and line numbers from the manuscript. 

* The Hebrew column of the glossary. I have used David font and standard Hebrew 
script. 

* The Arabic column of the glossary. In this column, I have used the Miriam font, and 
standard Hebrew script. 

* An English translation of the Arabic definition. 

* The biblical source of the entries that appear in the Hebrew column. 

* The relationship between this glossary and the two primary versions of the Samaritan- 
Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, Av Hisda and Abü Sa'id (Henceforth AH & AS). 

Apparatus. This appears at the bottom of the page and is organised according to line num- 

bers. In this section I have included my comments on the first section. These include: 

pronunciation of the entry as needed, and as documented in Ben Hayyim 1977, vol. 4; 

a linguistic discussion needed to understand the Arabic column of the glossary, and the 

findings yielded by my comparison with Samaritan exegetical works: the trilingual Melits 

edited by Ben Hayyim;? the bilingual Melits of Pinhas ha-Kohen;?? Saadya Gaon's Tafsir; 

and the Samaritan-Aramaic Targum of the Pentateuch (henceforth ST), which I used 

whenever it shed light on the meaning of the words in the glossary. 


20° According to Tene (1972, p. 5503), such a transition was embodied by Saadya Gaon's /gron. 
?' For more about this issue, see the discussion of Pinhas ha-Kohen's Melits in Watad 1999, vol. 1, pp. 84-90 with 


notes. 


? Ben Hayyim 1957, vol. 2. 
3 Watad 1999, vols 2-4. 
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The Letter Nun 


Samaritan Arabic 


Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation Biblical source Translation 
Number Entry Translation of Arabic ol Bentatench 

Ir WI DRT Self Lev. 26:11 AS & AH(n) 

1 

2 NX ni We will bring out Num. 20:10 AH & AS 

E 23 ON? [I/you/he is] standing E.g., Gen. 24:13 AH & AS 

4 23i DNP [I/you/he is] standing 

5 2x xni [I/you/he is] standing Gen. 28:13 AH & AS 
straight 

6 nu Nm Its blossoms Gen. 40:10 

7 oxi yassin They fought Ex, 2:13 AH & AS 

8 JN [v5]Nn [I/you/he is] guarding, Ex. 34:7 AH & AS 
keeping 

9 Nl paw [He] wept, sobbed Ex. 5:7 AH & AS 

10 api NO [I/you/he is] Cursing Lev. 24:16 

Hu mpi Nm He [will] heal E.g., Ex. 21:19 AS & AH (Mss. `i) 


1 (wi) In the sense of a reflexive pronoun (i.e., oneself). Based on the form “951 in the verse: “my soul (2513) shall 
not abhor you." Pronounced naf$i. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), lines 293, 295. 

> [xa] Instead of N°813 (According to von Gal 1918 the form NX is attested), pronounced nüsi — Hiph'il, imperfect. 
From the verse: "shall we bring water for you out of this rock." 

3 [331] Qal active participle. From the verse: “behold, here I am standing [3x1] by the well of water.” Pronounced 
nésab. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 309. 

^ [283] repetition of previous entry. 

> [233] Same as above but in reference to the verse “and the Lord, was standing [3x1] above him,” in which God is 
the subject. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 310; Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 522:11. There the reading is 281 which is 
also the reading in the ST. 

6 [nsi] Ya (blossom) with a third-person possessive suffix. Pronounced nâşşâ. The Arabic translation here indicates 
a plural noun; [$7571] AH and AS read | a; instead of «5 ;, i.e., blossom. In other words, unlike in the present glossary, 
the noun is understood as singular. The ST also reads the term as singular. See Tal 1980. The spelling | a; is otherwise 
unattested. 

7 [psa] Instead of the plenum spelling 0°83, as in the verse: “behold, two Hebrew men were fighting [m33]." The 
defective spelling 231 is unattested. The word is pronounced násam. The AS and AH use a dual case ending, as, in the 
context of the verse, two people are fighting. Perhaps the author of the anonymous glossary intended the form 
passxnnn. Cf. the trilingual Melits where the form Pps'rinn is used. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 5301311. 

8 [021] Qal active participle. Based on the verse “keeping [31] mercy for thousands.” Pronounced nâşâr. Likewise, 
in Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 528:262. 

9 [spa] Instead of mx (ST) as in the verse “I have also heard the weeping [nNp1] of the children of Israel,” pro- 
nounced ne' qat. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 530:315. 

9 [apa] Qal active participle. Instead of 273) (pronounced wnâgâb). The author has omitted the Waw-conjunctive. 
[289] Participle. I have not found this form attested in the Samaritan Arabic translation of the Pentateuch. The under- 
standing of the biblical word as a participle can be found in the Aramaic column of the trilingual Melits. See Ben- 
Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 588:292. This is also how it is rendered in the ST. In AH & AS the word is rendered as perfect — 


iç, 
™ [apa] Qal perfect. Instead of npn which is pronounced wnâgâ. The author has omitted the Waw-conjunctive 
and translated as imperfect. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 326; vol. 1 (Waw), line 947. 
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Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation Samaritan Arabic 


Number Entry Translation of Arabic mi e 
2 npl ")3n2oN — The innocent E.g, Num. 14:18 AS 
5 np NITIN We took E.g., Deut.3:8 AH & AS 
14 npi InN We will take E.g., Num. 34:16 AH & AS 
5 opi "no He [will be] degraded Deut. 25:3 AH & AS 
18 api ynpN Exact vengeance! Num. 31:2 AH & AS 
17 api "Nn Vengeance Lev. 26:25 AH & AS 
18 ap ces xbx The vengeance Deut. 32:41 AH & AS (Mss. 
GD) 
19 opi yop He/it [was] uprooted 
20 E mna We [will] go down Gen. 43:5 AH & AS 
21 T pm We [will] sing, hum 
22 mi yanna Thin, delicate 


2 [pa] Qal infinitive. Instead of npa*. Understood as adjective. Pronounced like previous. [r23n:39N] In manu- 
script written as IN. My emendation. The bilingual Melits renders (s Jl. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 327. 
Likewise, in AH. 

5 [npa] Qal imperfect. Instead of n1. Pronounced wnigga. The author has omitted the Waw-conversive and 
translated as perfect. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 328. 

14 [np1] Qal imperfect. Pronounced niqqa. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 329. 

5 [pa] Niph'al perfect. Instead of Ypa. Pronounced wniggâ. The author has omitted the Waw-conversive and 
translated as imperfect. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 333. See also letter Mem, lines 500-501. 

16 [apa] Qal imperative. Pronounced nögâm. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 335. 

7 [apa] Noun. Based on “and I will bring a sword against you that will execute the vengeance of the covenant [297 
ma api napil.” Pronounced like previous. 
api] Noun. Translated as infinitive. Based on “I will render vengeance [np3 DWN] to My enemies.” Pronounced 
like previous. [3L 2s 85x] This is the only entry in which the definition has been written in both Arabic and Hebrew 
script. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 336. 

9 [apa] Apparently Niph'al B perfect. This form is unattested in the Pentateuch. In the ST the imperfect form pin 
is used (Num. 16:14): “will you put out [pan] the eyes of these men,” pronounced tinnâggâr. It seems that the author 
omitted the preformative Tav to create the perfect form of the verb, which would be pronounced nâggâr. Sec Ben- 
Hayyim, 1977, vol. 5, p. 85, $ 2.1.4.6; 2.1.4.7. [yop] AH and AS translate as passive imperfect: «45. See Ben-Hayyim 
1957, vol. 2, 528:216 and his note there. 

20 [33] Qal imperfect. Pronounced nerád. 

^ [ya] Apparently first-person plural Qal imperfect. Form is unattested in the Pentateuch. In the ST (Lev. 9:24) 
the verb appears as Qal imperfect third-person plural “and all the people saw, they shouted (131), and fell on their faces." 
There it is pronounced wyirránu. It seems that the author has omitted the Waw-conversive and changed the verb to 
first-person plural. (4391) Form II, imperfect. Connotes singing. In AS and AH (Mss. ”-3) it is translated as perfect: "y 
(they sang). 

? [521] Apparently first-person plural, Hiph'il imperfect from the root 797. No such form is attested in the Penta- 
teuch. In the ST (Ex 4:26) the verb appears as imperfect third-person singular in the verse “he/it let her go [132322 mf” 
pronounced wyarrof. It seems that the author has changed the verb to first-person plural, pronounced *narrof. [5512 
Form IV, passive participle, meaning thin or delicate. See Lisan Al-'arab 1994, vol. 9, p. 128a; Sharoni 1987, p. 1177b. 
AH & AS translate the word as dss meaning to leave. The ST renders *NOR4FIR, meaning “grew weak." See Tal 2000, 
vol. 2, p. 846b. 
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Samaritan Arabic 


Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation Biblical source Translation. 
Number Entry Translation of Arabic of Pentateuch 
23 na MINA — Candles Ex. 39:37 AH & AS 
24 Nl XOIN Part of the term $,5 Gen. 32:33 AH 
Ladi (i.e., sciatic nerve; 
Gid Hanashe) 
25 NUI “SNP Judge, prosecutor Ex, 22:24 AS & AH (Mss. n) 
m NUI PNY [I/you/he is] forgiving E.g., Ex. 34:7 AH & AS 
2 
27 nw YDIN [To] raise, appoint E.g, Num. 4:2 AH & AS 
28 NU [»s]nm He [will] bear Lev. 5:1 AS & AH (Mss. n3) 
29 NUI "?5'sno" He [will] be atoned Gen. 4:13 
30 xU bon [I/you/he is] bearing Deut. 24:15 AS & AH (Ms. `) 
31 NV TDS He forgave Gen. 18:26 AH & AS 
32 KW ban [I/you/he is] bearing 
33 KW) bBnN o Bear! 
34 NUI yp [To] raise E.g Num. 4:2 AH & AS 


5 [na] plural of 93 and pronounced nirot. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 527:242, 243 and 528:244. There, the noun 
53 appears in the singular, plural definite, and plural inflected. In all three cases, the word is translated as rP38N32. 

24 [xw] Noun. Instead of mwin which is pronounced annési. The author has omitted the definite article Heh. The 
spelling with an Aleph is attested in some versions of ST. See von Gal 1918; Watad 1999, vol. 2 (Heh), line 531. 

25 [wa] Qal participle. Instead of &“215 which is pronounced kannēši. The defective spelling without a Yud is 
attested in the ST. See von Gal, 1918. The author has omitted the Kaf prefix and the definite article Heh. [8p] is a 
verb meaning to prosecute in court. This is also how the Hebrew word is understood in the trilingual Medits where the 
translation given is 3pNYDN (the punisher). See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 530:310. Ben-Hayyim notes there that the 
Arabic is based on a misunderstanding of the Aramaic column which reads °823, the word being understood as a cognate 
of nae In his Tafsir, Saadya Gaon translates 39N (=the lender, the competitor, the opponent). See Derenbourg 1893. 
nwa] Qal active participle. Pronounced nâğa. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 362. 

27 [Nw3] Qal infinitive. Understood here as imperative based on the verse “count [WX AN NWI] the sons of Kohath 
from among the children of Levi.” Pronounced nâsa. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), lines 363, 374. 

28 [xw] Qal perfect, third person. Instead of Nwa) which is pronounced wnâğa. The author has omitted the Waw- 
conversive and rendered the verb imperfect. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 364. 

29 [wa] Qal infinitive, instead of &w32. Understood as passive. Based on the verse “my sin is greater than can be 
atoned [xwar]” which is pronounced minnâğa. The author has omitted the mem prefix. [25/'vno*] Cf. AH & AS who 
render às. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 365. 

39 [R1] Qal participle. Understood as perfect based on the verse "and unto it he is lifting [NV] his soul.” Pro- 
nounced nâğa. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 368. 

3 [wa] Çal perfect, third person. The form is inferred from the form *nNw based on the verse “I will forgive 
PnxW1) the whole place for their sake" which is pronounced wnâğâtti and is understood by AH & AS as perfect. See 
Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), lines 370; 388. 

32 [NWI] repetition of l. 30 above. 

55 [xwa] Like |. 28 above. [anx] I have not found this translation in AH & AS. It is synonymous with YBN and 
both translations appear in the trilingual Melits. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 533:371. 

34 [&w1] Qal infinitive, based on the verse nap 12 WRI NN NWI. Pronounced nâsa. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), 
line 375 and note there. 
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Samaritan Arabic 


Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation Biblical source nar 
Number Entry Translation of Arabic af Pantatsuch 
35 NUI “ONY High 
36 aw mpi We [will] live, dwell E.g., Num. 20:15 
37 "wi "NO My wives Gen. 30:26 AH & AS 
38 "wi NO Wives of E.g., Gen. 4:23 AH 
39 qwi ny Interest E.g., Ex. 22:24 AH & AS 
40 qwi y^» He/it stung Num. 21:9 AS (Mss. 
LIGFDCA) 
4 qwi js Deceit, fraud E.g, Ex. 22:24 AH (Mss. 33) & 
AS (Ms. F) 
42 bwi DXDiN It slipped off, was Deut. 19:5 AS (Mss. KJ) 
freed 
43 nn OND He cut into pieces Lev. 8:20 AH & AS 
44 Tm xp He poured Ex. 9:33 
45 ji NOUN He gave Gen. 24:53 AH & AS 


55 [gwi] Adjective (N71). Does not appear in the Pentateuch. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 377. 

36 [awa] Çal imperfect instead of aW which is pronounced win3$âb. The author has omitted the Waw-conversive 
and translated as imperfect. AH & AS understand the verb as perfect as reflected in their translation: Lal (we lived, we 
dwelt). Pinhas ha-Kohen also read the verb as perfect and translated bX» (Ul. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), lines 393, 
394. The trilingual Melits also cites this entry. Ben-Hayyim writes in his edition that the entry is merely the proposed 
root for the following entries. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 526:222 and note there. The ST also understands the verb 
as perfect and renders JWT). See Tal 1980, vol. 2, pp. 234, 235. 

37 [wi] mwi with the possessive first-person suffix; pronounced indi. [*803] instead of vim (my wives) as rendered 
by AS. The latter is the grammatically correct form. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 398. 
swi] Nomen regens of DWI. Pronounced like previous. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 399. 

39 [qu] noun (123). Pronounced nöğok. (199) see Al-munjid, 1973, p. 542b. The exegete Gazal ibn Surür al-Matari 
writes "interest, meaning addition." See his commentary on Leviticus (in manuscript, see appendix) p. 265 line 1 where 
he writes eil gi axe, Le. “with interest.” See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 408 and note there. See also lines 414—415. 
The trilingual Melits renders 5 x (=doubling, i.e., with interest). See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 530:308. 

49 [qu1]. Qal perfect. Pronounced like previous. [^2] See Lisan Al-‘arab 1994, vol. 8, p. 317b; Sharoni 1987, vol. 3, 
p. 1087a. Pinhas ha-Kohen in his Melits offers three synonymous translations of the word representing spoken dialect 
and fusha. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), lines 409-411. 

* [qui] Noun. Based on the verse: “You shall not deal with him as a creditor; you shall not exact interest [Twa] 
from him.” [J'$] A noun referring to dishonest dealing in trade. See Al-munjid 1973, p. 544b. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 
(Nun), line 414 and note there; Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 530:307 and note there. 

# [bwi] Çal perfect. Instead of ^w» from the verse “The iron slips (pwm) from the wood.” Pronounced wná£ál. 
The author has omitted the Waw-conversive and rendered as perfect. [28938] A word from literary Arabic. Pinhas ha- 
Kohen in his glossary cites three translations, one of which is the translation offered here. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), 
lines 417—419. 
4 [nn1] Piel perfect. Pronounced natta. [289] For our purposes, see Sharoni 1987, vol. 3, p. 969a. See also Ben- 
Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 528:253. 

44 [3n3] Qal perfect. Pronounced nâtâk. [v9] in AS and AH, the verb is consistently rendered as £X due to its 
use with the negative particle (7n1 N5). See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), lines 433-434. 

55 [qna] Qal perfect. Pronounced nâtân. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 435. 
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Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation Samaritan Arabic 


Number Entry Translation of Arabic Biblicalgoire E wt 
46 ji NDS [To] give Num. 38:9 AH (Mss. emn) 
47 jai “ONY [I/you/he is] giving Num. 13:2 
48 m3 “vw [He will not] give E.g, Num. 7:9 AH (Ms. n) 
49 ji Jd He placed E.g., Gen. 39:4 AH & AS 
39 jm [c] We [will] give E.g., Gen. 34:21 AH & AS 


46 [yn3] Qal infinitive. Pronounced like previous. [Rv] Infinitive construct, meaning “giving.” 

47 [yma] Qal active participle. Pronounced natan. PONY) form I, active participle. I have not found this form attested 
in AH and AS. They read instead be: (form IV, active participle). See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), lines 436—437. 

48 [pna] Qal perfect with negative particle (n1 XY) pronounced like |. 45 above. Pt») Jussive imperfect. Gram- 
matically, the form should be vy" (which is the form found in AH and AS). See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 444. 

49 [gna] Qal perfect. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Nun), line 439. Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 520:62. 

59 [qna] Qal imperfect. Pronounced nittan. In the context of the manuscript this entry is a catchword indicating the 
first word of the following page (which is missing). 
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The letter ‘Ayin 


Samaritan Arabic 


Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation "n : 
Number Entry Translation of Arabic Biblical source kn 
of Pentateuch 

2r "UN [2]7298 The stolen goods, Gen. 49:27 AH (Mss. n3) 
g spoils 
2 “Ty [No]HoN ^ The jewellery Gen. 49:27 AS (Ms. D) 
3 "Ux PEN To me Num. 23:18 AH & AS 
4 ny oy} Garden of Eden E.g., Gen. 2:15 AH & AS 
5 "ms YND [It is] remaining E.g., Ex. 16:23 AH & AS 
6 "ms ps [It is] remaining Ibid. 
7 ny yup Flock, herd E.g., Gen. 32:17 AH & AS 
8 RE) “779 Edri Gen. 35:21 AH (Mss. vi) 
9 nay MYND Congregation E.g., Ex. 12:3 AH & AS 
© AS NS Og Num. 21:33 AH & AS 
nu Tw NTIN Forever Ex. 15:18 AS & AH (Mss. ^r) 
n TS PRI [I/you/he is] remaining Gen. 43:6 AH & AS 
B TE TANIN The Hereafter Ex. 15:18 AH (Ms.^ ) 

1 [oy] Noun. From the verse “benjamin is a ravenous wolf, in the morning devouring the loot ["1y]." Pronounced 


‘adi. 


2719X] See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 96 and line roo-101; Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 552:337. There the 


Aramaic column renders as 713. Likewise, in Saadya Gaon's Tafsir. 


2 


My 


like previous line, but here understood as jewellery based on the form Y in Ex 33:5. [Nori?N] Ungram- 


matical variant of "»ri»&. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 100—101 and note there. Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 552:356. 


3 


"UN 


the preposition Y with a pronominal first-person suffix. Pronounced like previous. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 


(Ayin), lines 98-99 and note there. 


4 


ns 


from the term 779 JA. Pronounced édon. The author has broken up the phrase. [a991] Likewise in AH and 


AS offered above, but with a definite article due to the Hebrew noun's position as a nomen rectum. See Watad 1999, 


vol. 3 
5 


zs] 


(Ayin), line 107; Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 543:95 and note there. 


Qal active participle instead of 191. Pronounced ‘a:daf. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (‘Ayin), lines rto-rrr. [9^5 


I have not found this form in AH and AS, though it is attested in the trilingual Mets. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 


552:353. 
6 


7 
flock 
8 


Same 
vav 
and a 
ay 


as previous. 

noun (773). Pronounced 'ádár. Refers to the two instances in the verse “and put a distance between one 
nother (979 721 979 r3]". See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (‘Ayin), line 112 and note there. 

Proper noun (place name). Based on “to the tower of Eder (179 o3325]." Pronounced like previous. See 


Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 113. 


9 
10 


IL 


DIY 
[a9 
[ms 


Noun. Pronounced idât. 
Proper noun (personal name). Pronounced üg. 
Instead of 7191 (ST). Based on “the Lord shall reign forever and ever (my obyy5].” Pronounced wad. In 


MT 7731. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 117. 


I2 


[ms 


2»— 


Instead of 7197 from "why [...] you had still another (Mv) brother." Pronounced â”üd. Author has omit- 


ted interrogative Heh. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 118; vol. 1 (Waw), line 999. 


3 


[ms] 


Like line 11 above. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 544:104 (there the entry is 191). Pinhas ha-Kohen renders 


MI. See Watad 1999, vol. 2, line 119. 
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Samaritan Arabic 


Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation AG: ; 

Number Entry Translation of Arabic ai E ca 

14 T pr? 

5 TS NON Also E.g., Gen. 2:19 AH & AS 

16 TS TRIO None more Deut. 4:39 AS & AH (Mss. 

orna) 
17 Ty I In another [amount of Ex. 17:4 AH & AS 
time] 

18 TS "pa It remained Gen. 29:7 AH 

19 wy ye Yoke Num. 19:2 AH & AS 

20 ow "TU Injustice, exploitation E.g., Lev. 19:15. AH & AS 

21 pY mn Iniquity, guilt E.g., Gen. 15:16 AH & AS 

22 ns 217 Iniguity, guilt Ibid. 

23 ns iin Num. 23:21 AH & AS 

24 ms TY Bird E.g., Gen. :z1 AH & AS 

25 py DON (Personal) name E.g., Gen. 10:23 


^^ [m$] The Arabic translation is impenetrable and gives little indication as to the source of the Hebrew entry. 
I, therefore, propose that this is an error and the author intended to write 0%. If my emendation is correct then the 
Hebrew word is attested, e.g., in Gen. 29:7, pronounced üd. The word has been translated as a negative article based 
on the verse: “then he said: Look, is it not high day (9173 avr "niv J7] it is not time for the cattle to be gathered together. 
Water the sheep, and go and feed them." See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 120. 

5 [ms] Based on the verse: “out of the ground the Lord God further (MY) formed every beast of the field and every 
bird of the air.” Pronounced tid. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 121; vol. 2 (Waw), line 1000; Ben-Hayyim 1957, 
vol. 2, 543:102. 

16 [319] Understood as an expression of limitation or reduction, based on the verse: “there is no other.” Pronounced 
like previous. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 122. 

17 [m$] Understood as temporal expression, based on "they are almost ready [Vyn TY] to stone me.” Pronounced 
like previous. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 123 and note there. 

8 [u$] Like l. 12 above. Here, however, it is based on the verse “then he said, Look, it is still (79) high day." 
Pronounced as in |. 12. 

79 [s] Based on the verse: “speak to the children of Israel, that they bring you a red heifer without blemish, in 
which there is no defect and on which a yoke [hy] has never come." Pronounced ül. [31] This refers to the wooden 
crosspiece that lies on the ox’s neck fastening it to the plough. See Al-munjid 1973, p. 850a. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 
(Ayin), line 134; Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 549:282. 

20 Tay) That is, p (iniquity) based on “you shall do no injustice [ny] in judgment." Pronounced like previous. 
The ST does not distinguish between YY and wy. See previous entry; Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 137 and note there. 

^ [m$] Pronounced ün. (9m) from high literary Arabic. 

> [my] Same as previous. [317] synonym of translation in previous entry. Likewise, in AH (Ms. 7) on Gen. 44:16 
as well as Saadya Gaon in his Tafsir. On this entry and the previous one, see Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 150-151; 
vol. 2 (Bet), lines 431-432. 

> [my] Based on “I have not observed iniquity [n'y] in Jacob" as in the ST. Cf. MT mx. Pronounced like previous. 
[R17] See Lisan Al-'arab 1994, vol. 14, p. 344b; Al-munjid 1973, p. 198a; Sharoni 1987, vol. 2, p. 562a. In Samaritan 
Aramaic Targum, the word is rendered 219 (debt). Saadya Gaon renders nda. 

24 [my] Generic term for bird. Pronounced üf. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 153. 

25 [pry] Personal name. Pronounced iis. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 155-157. 
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Samaritan Arabic 


Line Hebrew Arabic English Translation Biblical source nin 
Number Entry Translation of Arabic St eni eh 
2y "ms "XN Blind E.g., Ex. 4:11 AH & AS 
2 
27 Bi [AXA Radiance Ex. 34:29-30 
> ms a Skin E.g., Gen. 3:1 AH & AS 
29 NY [qn He left Gen. 39:13 AH & AS 
30 MY N55 [To] loosen, release Ex. 23:5 AS & AH (Mss. ^r) 
31 my mY Gaza Deut. 2:23 AH & AS 
» "y "wWNUnpN My power, my Ex 15:2 
strength 
33 "S "I My greatness, my Ibid. AH & AS 
glory 
34 TS Tmp Your strength Ex. 15:13 
35 TS TS Your strength Ibid. AH & AS 
36 TY DON (Personal) name Num. 34:26 
37 wy pY [To] help E.g., Gen. 2:18 AH & AS 
38 Noy nno He covered Lev. 13:45 AH & AS 
26 


27 


the laci 
28 


lacuna. 


29 


ms] Adjective. Pronounced 'awwor. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 159. 

ms] Nomen regens of VÐ NW. Pronounced ür. [2]&123]] In the manuscript, the last letter is illegible. I have filled 
una. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 545:149; Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 161-162 and note there. 

ny] Noun. Pronounced like previous. (31201) In the manuscript, the last letter is illegible. I have filled the 
See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 158; vol. 2 (Bet), line 433. 

Atv] Qal perfect. Pronounced ‘ âzâb. [3]9]] In the manuscript, the last letter is illegible. I have filled the lacuna. 


See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 169—170. 


30 
31 
32 


219) Qal infinitive. Pronounced like previous. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 171. 
nw] place name. Pronounced ‘azza. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 173; Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 555:416. 
sry] Based on “the Lord is my strength [Y] and song.” Pronounced ‘azzi. ['n&7npN] I have not found an 


instance of this form in AS and AH. It is, however, attested in the trilingual Melits as "TRpnSN. This latter reading is, 


in my 
33 
34 


opinion, a scribal error. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 544:138; Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 174-175. 
sty] Another translation of the same word. 
T] Instead of 7193 which is pronounced bazzâk. The author has omitted the prepositional Bet. [JAX] I have 


not found this translation in AH & AS. It does, however, appear in the trilingual Me/its — Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 
545:141-142. 


35 
36 
37 


PY] The translation of this entry is a synonym of the previous one. 
py] Personal name. Pronounced ‘izzan. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 184-185. 
sry] Based on “I will make him a helper Mv) comparable to him." Pronounced ‘azar. The Arabic translation 


suggests that the verb is being understood as an infinitive. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 188—190. 


xv] Qal perfect. This form is unattested in the Pentateuch. In the ST the imperfect form is used — Nb (in 


the MT ne"), pronounced yétta. The author omitted the imperfect performative, creating the perfect form which is 
pronounced “ata. [anb] Instead of a'r». It goes without saying that AH and AS render the verb as it appears in the 
Pentateuch — i.e., as imperfect. The trilingual Melits cites the imperfect form. See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 533:377 and 
note there. 
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Line 


Number 


39 
40 
41 
42 
4 
44 
45 
46 
47 


48 


Hebrew 
Entry 
Uy 
»y 
TY 
TY 
TY 
TY 
my 
vw 
vw 
D2% 
nos 
nos 
nos 


Arabic 
Translation 
TONA 
noun 
ry 
monron 
MNIY 
ny"N5 
ESO 
mS 
ate) 
Nn 
TYEN 
TS 
UTDPSN 


A. WATAD 


English Translation 


of Arabic 


Bird of prey 
Place name 
Eye 
Providence 
Providence 
Peak 
[I/you/he is] tired 
Donkey 
City 

He shamed 
Ascend! 

He ascended 


Sacrifice, burnt 
offering 


Biblical source 


Gen. 15:11 

E.g., Num. 21:11 
E.g., Ex. 21:24 
Deut. 11:12 
Ibid. 

Deut. 33:28 
E.g., Gen. 25:29 
Gen. 49:11 

E.g., Gen. 4:17 
Gen. 34:30 
E.g., Gen. 35:1 
E.g., Ex. 19:3 
E.g., Gen. 22:2 


Samaritan Arabic 
Translation 
of Pentateuch 


AH & AS 


AH & AS 
AH & AS 


AS & AH(7) 
AH & AS 
AH & AS 
AH & AS 
AH & AS 
AH & AS 
AH & AS 
AH & AS 


39 [wy] instead of v°yn. Pronounced a”it. The author has omitted the definite article, Heh. [n984] The translation 
offered does not designate a specific species of bird, but rather a general type — i.e., a bird of prey. See Watad 1999, 


vol. 3 
40 


“Ayin), lines 199-200 and note there. 
[7$] Place name, part of the phrase A AYA “y2. Pronounced bayyi. The author has omitted the prepositional 


Bet. (35130) This is a technical term that was used by Pinhas ha-Kohen in his bilingual Me/its. It is one of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of his glossary. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 201-202. See also Watad 1999, vol. 1, p. 27 $ d2. 


4t 


to a sp 


42 


always 


221. 


PY is 


hw] 
v 


ziv] Synonym of previous. 
yy] From the phrase 2px» PY and pronounced like previous. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 211 and note 


yy] Noun referring to the human eye. Pronounced in. Based on the Arabic translation it could also be a reference 
ring as in the phrase D» PY as in Gen. 16:7. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 205 and note there. 
Ty] inferred from the nomen regens form as in the phrase “the eyes of the Lord your God [TSN mim vy] are 
on it,” it referring to the Land of Israel. Pronounced like previous. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 208—209, 


Qal active participle. Pronounced if. [2/25] The Samaritan exegete Musalam al-Murjān al-danafi, in his 
commentary on Genesis (in manuscript, see appendix, p. 401, l. 4) writes: ¢ pule/l şaş Ca) PY | i, (“the meaning of 


and it is said of one who is bitten"). See there. It seems that he ultimately rejects this interpretation. See 


discussion in the context of Pinhas ha-Kohen's glossary in Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 229—231 and note there. 
Noun (vy) inferred from the form 1Y which is pronounced iru. (9y)| Likewise in the trilingual Me/its. 
See Ben-Hayyim 1957, vol. 2, 550:297. This word is used in the modern Bedouin dialect spoken in Southern Israel to 
refer to a donkey. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), lines 236—240. 


46 


47 


48 


49 


so 


mi 


TS 
95s 


nes 
729) 


Pronounced ir. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (‘Ayin), line 233. 


Piel third person, perfect. Pronounced “akkor. It is inferred from the second-person plural form used in the 

ST which is pronounced ‘akkertimma. [N1'n] Form I. In AH & AS by contrast, Form IV is used. 

Qal imperative. Pronounced eli. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 260; vol. 1 (Waw), line 1006. 

Qal perfect, from the verse *mmoxn YN nov num". Pronounced ‘ âlâ. Pinhas ha-Kohen renders c See 

Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 262. 
5 [mby] Noun. Pronounced * Ala. 


Line 


Number 


Bibliography 


Al-munjid 


1973 
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Hebrew Arabic English Translation Samaritan Arabic 


Entry Translation of Arabic Biblical sotirce E osa 
nos TyXN Ascend! 

nos YƏNIN It rose, dawned E.g. Gen. 19:15 AS & AH(v-3) 
nov NTESNX Above Num. 14:29 AH & AS 


Al-munjid fi al-lugab wa-al-à làm. Damascus: Dar-Al-Mashriq. 


Ben-Hayyim, Z. 
1957-1977 


Ben-Uzi, Y. 


1939 


Ben-Zvi, Y. 


1935 


Derenbourg, J. 


1893 


‘Turit ve-‘aramit nusah shomron, 5 vols. Jerusalem: Academy of the Hebrew Language. 


“Qadmonei ha-shomronim ve-hibburei ha-hakhamim ba-lashon ha-'aravit (‘im he'arot ve- 
hosafot shel Y. Ben-Zvi ve-Y. Ben-Zeev)," Knesset 4: 321—327. 


Sefer ha-shomronim. Tel-Aviv: A. Y. Shtiebel. 


Œuvres Complétes de R. Saadya Ben Iosef Al-Fayyoümi. Vol. 1. Version Arabe du Penta- 
teuque. Paris: E. Leroux. 


Jamgotchian, H. 


1995 


Lisan Al-‘arab 


1994 


Sharoni, A. 


1987 


Shehadeh, H. 


1977 


1981 


(329) 
[nov 


(29) 


"Du nouveau sur le dictionnaire de Phinas,” in New Samaritan Studies of the Société 
d'Etudes Samaritaines: Essays in Honour of G. D. Sixdenier, vols. 3 and 4, edited by A. D. 
Crown and L. A. Davey, pp. 511-515. Sydney: Mandelbaum Publishing. 


Ibn Mntür: Lisan Al- arab, 15 vols. Beirut: Dar Sadir. 
Ha-milon ha-megif: ‘Aravi- Tvri. Tel-Aviv: Misrad Ha-Bitahon. 


Ha-tirgum ha-‘aravi le-nusah ha-torah shel ha-shomronim: Mavo le-mahadurah bigortit. 
Unpublished PhD diss. Hebrew University. 
Ti'ur kitvei ha-yad ha-Shomroniyim, Yad Yitshaq Ben Tsvi. Jerusalem: Ben Zvi Institute. 


Like line 49 above. 
Qal perfect. Pronounced like line 50 above. 
Instead of 7297 which is pronounced wma:la. The author has omitted the Waw conjunctive and the 


prepositional Mem. See Watad 1999, vol. 3 (Ayin), line 259. 
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1984—1985 
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Tal, A. 
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Tene, D. 

1972 
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Watad, A. 
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2007 


Forthcoming 


Wilsker, L. H. 
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On 1 Macc. 5:3 and Male 'Aqrabbim 


Michal MARCIAK 


Abstract 


This paper examines previous identifications of the location of Judah Maccabee 5 military activities men- 
tioned in 1 Macc. 5:3. Special attention is paid to the identification of Akrabatene (1 Macc. 5:3) with 
Ma'ale ‘Aqrabbim, in the course of which both the already published archaeological data is taken into 
account and new GIS simulations are conducted. The conclusion is, however, that although 1 Macc. 5:3 
indeed points to a Maccabean attack against an Idumean location (due to the reference to the sons of 
Esau), none of the previous localisations of this attack has been satisfactory (including Ma'ale "Aqrabbim) 
and, what is more, its precise location is probably not to be ascertained at all due to textual problems.* 


1 Macc. 5:3 is a highly disputed sentence which belongs to one coherent unit of 1 Macc. 5:1—68, 
most frequently labelled as "fights against the neighbouring peoples."' In this account we read 
about Maccabean raids against various neighbours of Judea: the sons of Esau, the sons of Baean, 
the Ammonites, non-Judeans from Gilead and Galilee, the Nabateans, the Arabs, inhabitants of 
Jamnia and Azotus. This unit is placed in the narrative of 1 Macc. between the episode about the 
restoration of the cult in the Jerusalem Temple (dated to 164 BCE, see 1 Macc. 4:36—61) and 
the story of the death of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (dated to November or December 165 BCE, 
see 1 Macc. 6:1-16).? 

We read in 1 Macc. 5:3 that xal émoAguer lov8aç mode Todç viobc 'Haav èv tH IBovuaig cy 
AxoaBattyyyy ot. meorexcOyvto tov "logon xai Endrakev abcvobc Oy weyaAny xal 
GvydoTeLhev adtods xal EAx(jev tà ox0A« abtdv3 [“and Judas made war on the sons of Esau in 


* This paper is part of my research project entitled “Idumea and the Idumeans in the Persian, Hellenistic, and Early 
Roman Periods: An Oriental Ethnos at the Crossroads of Semitic Cultures.” The project (no. DEC 2014/15/D/ 
HS3/01303) is financed by the National Science Centre in Poland. With this paper, I'd like to thank Rev. Dr Piotr 
Zelazko (Salesian Pontifical University) for his kind generous help in Beer Sheva in 2017 which enabled me to visit Ma‘ale 
“Agrabbim. 

1 This paper is devoted to only one ancient account referring to the beginning of the Maccabean-Idumean conflict. 
The historicity of this conflict definitely does not depend only on 1 Macc. 5:3. The main source for the reconstruction 
of the Maccabean-Idumean conflict is 1-2 Maccabees (see Marciak 2020). This conflict is also reported by Josephus, 
who, however, depends on the narrative of 1-2 Macc. (see Marciak 2017). In addition, allusions to the conflict can also 
be found in several Pseudepigrapha (Judith, Jubilees, che Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Henoch, 1 Esdras). However, the references to the Idumeans in the Pseudepigrapha (mostly hidden under the figure 
of Esau or sons of Esau) are of a very general character and as such are of little use to modern historians (see Marciak 
20182). 

> See Bar-Kochva 1989, pp. 40-42; Sievers 1990, pp. 42-57; Dąbrowa 2010, pp. 20-23; Regev 2013, pp. 36, 47. 

3 The Greek text is derived from Bible Works 10's BGT database, which is a combination of the BNT (Nestle-Aland, 
Novum Testamentum Graece, 28th Revised Edition, edited by B. Aland, K. Aland, J. Karavidopoulos, C. M. Martini 
and B. M. Metzger in cooperation with the Institute for New Testament Textual Research, Münster, Deutsche Bibel- 
gesellschaft, Stuttgart 2012) and LXT (LXX Septuaginta, edited by A. Rahlfs, the Württembergische Bibelanstalt / 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, Stuttgart 1935). 
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Idumea, in the region of Akrabatene where they were besieging the Israelites. He dealt them 
a serious blow, drove them off and despoiled them"4]. 

It should be stressed that the Greek wording for the location of Judah’s military activities (év 
cT, l8ovyala thy Axpaßarthvny) is stylistically highly awkward.’ Furthermore, the identity of the 
toponym conveying the location of Judah’s attack is highly disputed. Namely, scholars have 
attempted to locate Judah’s raid in two different ways — as connected either with Akrabatene 
(known from Pliny the Elder's Historia naturalis and Josephus’ Bellum judaicum)® or with Ma'ale 
‘Aqrabbim known from the Hebrew Bible (Hebrew manpy 7590 and its Greek rendering 
Axpapıv).7 

As for the first location, Josephus mentions a district (comaeyiax) Akrabatene (various readings 
include: AxeaBatryvy, AxpaQevenvt, AxoaBetyvy, Acrabatena, AwpoBaczrnvov) several times in 
his work, Bellum judaicum (B.J. 2:238, 568, 652; 3:48; 4:504, 511, 551).? This district is also known 
to Pliny the Elder who includes it in his list of districts of Judea in HN 5.14—70 (the following 
readings: Acrabatena, Acrabatenna, Acrepitenna, Acrebitenna).? From the geographical context of 
both Josephus and Pliny's enumerations it follows that Akrabatene was the northernmost district 
of Judea bordering on Samaria (see B.J. 3:48 in particular). Furthermore, more precise localisation 
of Akrabatene can be achieved from references to its main city, Akrabeta (various readings com- 
prise AxpaBarık, AxpaBerr&, Acrabatta ?), which is mentioned by Josephus in passing in 
B.J. 3:55 but characterised more precisely by Eusebius and Mishna. Namely, according to 
Eusebius, Onom. 14 a village named ‘AxoaSPetv was located 9 [Roman] miles (south)east of 
Neapolis, while mM.Sh. 5:2 states that N27¥ (also spelled 729p9) was a day's journey to the 
north of Jerusalem (like Lydda to the west). Akrabeta is widely identified with a modern village 
"Aqraba, located in the Nablus Governorate, located c. 18 km southeast of Nablus in the West 
Bank." Among others, Hellenistic and Roman occupation is attested through pottery sherds col- 
lected in the archaeological surveys.’ 

Identifying the location of Judah’s military activities in 1 Macc. 5:3 with Akrabatene known 
from Josephus and Pliny the Elder is highly controversial for several reasons. First, the main 
problem with this identification is that Axpaßatthvy was not located south of Judea (towards 
Idumea), but north of it (towards Samaria). To alleviate this problem, it has been suggested that 
the term Idumea (ISovpata) could be corrected to Judea (lovsata).3 Indeed, both terms are close 


4 The translation is based on the New Jerusalem Bible (with minor changes in spelling of proper names). 

5 Grimm 1853, p. 78; Dancy 1954, p. 103; Goldstein 1976, p. 294. Furthermore, Grimm (1853, p. 78) and Goldstein 
(1976, p. 294) suggest that the correct expression can be found in Josephus’ Ant. 12:328 where the location of Judah’s 
attack is put as «oic "“Hoad vtoic lBovyalorç émimecdy xoc thy AxeaBartyviy. In contrast, some Latin manuscripts 
contain the reading im Idumea et eos, qui erant in Acrabathene. See Abel and Starcky 1961, p. 120. It is more likely that 
the text is corrupted, and its restoration is far from being certain. So Dancy 1954, p. 103. 

6 For instance, Hólscher 1904, pp. 133-134; Bévenot 1931, p. 80; Goldstein 1976, p. 294; Tilly 2015, p. 140. 

7 For example, Grimm 1853, p. 78; Abel 1938, pp. 46—47; Abel 1949, p. 89; Schunck 1980, pp. 317—318; Kasher 1988, 
pp. 25-26. 

8 Schalit 1968, p. 7. 

9 Detlefsen 1904, p. 103. 

9 Schalit 1968, p. 7. 

™ Schürer 1973, p. 192 n. 32; Möller and Schmitt 1976, p. 11. 

2 Finkelstein e? al. 1977, p. 818. 

5 Hölscher 1906, pp. 133—134; Bévenot 1931, p. 80; Goldstein 1976, p. 294. 
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in palaeographical terms and have sometimes been suspected of being easily subject to copyists’ 
confusions, and in 1 Macc. 5:3 some manuscripts indeed contain the reading 'lou3a(a.5 How- 
ever, even with this emendation accepted, there is still a connection in 1 Macc. 5:3 with the 
Idumeans through the reference to the person of Esau. To ease this further difficulty, it has been 
pointed out that Eusebius of Caesarea mentions a village called *E8ovu& (located 12 miles east of 
Neapolis) and that the Samaria Papyri (from Wadi Daliyeh) recall some Idumean names.'ó How- 
ever, neither attempt proves permanent Idumean settlement in the vicinity of Samaria and north- 
ern Judea. Namely, in mentioning *E8ovu& as late as in the fourth century CE, Eusebius does 
not hint at any Idumean/Edomite connection, but describes the city as belonging "to the lot of 
Benjamin”. Furthermore, the root O78, which is suspected as underlying the name *E8ovy4, has 
a broad range of semantic connotations, which mostly do not employ ethnic labelling. As for the 
Wadi Daliyeh Samaria Papyri (WDSP),7 it is sometimes claimed that these papyri, all dated to 
between 375 and 332 BCE, testify to the presence of Idumeans in Persian Samaria.? It should, 
however, be noted that, in general terms, most personal names attested in the WDSP are attested 
in the deeds for the sale of slaves. In particular, only two Idumean names are attested — one 
belonging to a merchant selling a slave (WDSP 2), and another, on a different deed (WDSP 9), 
to an Idumean slave.? Neither slave merchants nor slaves mentioned in such deeds were neces- 
sarily connected with Samaria permanently.*° Thus, the very slim record of names, as well as the 
nature of the deeds, clearly do not testify to any Idumean settlement in Samaria. Therefore, it 
should be emphasised that nothing tangible is known from historical records of any Idumean 
settlement in the vicinity of northern Judea and southern Samaria,” and there is also no reason 
whatsoever to interpret the location of Judah's military activities as Akrabatene in the vicinity of 
Shechem. 

The second frequently suggested option is to identify the location of Judah's military activities 
in 1 Macc. 5:3 with Ma'ale ‘Aqrabbim, well-known from the Hebrew Bible (maspy moyn and its 
Greek rendering AxpaBıv). Ma'ale ‘Aqrabbim (manps nov5) is mentioned three times in the 
Hebrew Bible: Num. 34:4; Josh. 15:3; Jude. 1:36. 

In Num. 34:4 and Josh. 15:3 Ma'ale ‘Aqrabbim is mentioned as one of the landmarks marking 
the southeastern border of the tribe of Judah.” This border is drawn by pointing to several 
important locations along its course — especially (the southern tip of) the Salt Sea, Ma'ale ‘Aqrab- 
bim, the desert of Zin, and Kadesh Barnea. One can infer from this general geographical context 
that the most natural location for Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim as an ascent (see below) must be in the ridge 


“ The best-known examples concern the discussion of the Idumean/Judean palms, which were highly regarded in 
the Mediterranean. See Stern 1974, pp. 316—317, 506—508, 516, 520, 527; 1980, pp. 181, 417—419, 421; and Marciak 2018b. 

5 See Abel and Starcky 1961, p. 120. 

16 Bévenot 1931, p. 80; Goldstein 1976, p. 294; Abel and Starcky 1961, p. 120. 

17 For the full edition and comprehensive commentary of WDSP, see Dušek 2007, which certainly supersedes the 
previous work of Gropp 200r. For an introduction, see also Marciak 2008; Lipiński 2008; Marciak 2009. 

18 Kasher 1988, p. 26 n. 4; Goldstein 1976, p. 294. 

9 Dušek 2007, pp. 490—491. 

2° Dušek 2007, pp. 490—491. See also Zsengellér 1996, pp. 182—189 and Marciak 2008, p. 149. 

2 Which is to be contrasted with at least one similar case from Trachonitis where Herod the Great established an 
Idumean military colony, according to Ant. 16:285. 

> The following commentaries have been consulted: Gray 1912; Buttrick 1953; Miller and Tucker 1974; Sturdy 
1976; Woudstra 1981; Boling 1982; Butler 1983; Górg 1991; Levine 2000. 
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of mountains bordering the ‘Arabah rift valley, being the area south of the Dead Sea basin and 
north of the Gulf of Aqaba (approximately matching the southern course of the modern Israel- 
Jordan border). In both accounts Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim belongs to the territory of the tribe of Judah. 
The Judahite ‘affiliation’ of all the landmarks mentioned in Num. 34:4 and Josh. 15:3 is achieved 
through distinctive lexical choices of the Hebrew Bible” — the verb 929 (Num. 34:4, Josh. 15:3—4) 
— which serve to describe “a segment of the border which is somehow diverted from what might 
otherwise seem to be a more straightforward route,”24 and use of the preposition 2332. (Num. 
34:45 Josh. 15:3). As a result, all three locations — Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim, the desert of Zin, and Kadesh 
Barnea — are included in the Israelite territory. In contrast, in Judg. 1:36 the Edomite” territory 
is defined as beginning at Ma'ale ‘Aqrabbim [manpy n?v5] and running to the Rock (5507129 
(and continuing on upwards (729n)). In this case, Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim clearly does not belong to 
the Israelite possessions. 

The name itself reveals a precious topographical detail. The term 729p occurs 71 times in the 
Hebrew Bible,?7 it may simply denote a “level/storey”, or a “platform/podium” in a technical 
architectural sense (Neh 9:4; 2 Chr 32:33; Ezek 40:31), but in most cases it refers to a specific 
geological formation of terrain, often translated as an ascent which was of importance in com- 
munication as a path of ascent, a way up, a steep path.” In turn, the word 0277Y is mentioned 
nine times in the Bible and mostly denotes scorpions.?? It is held that in southern Palestine this 
term refers to one of the species known in zoology as leiurus quinquestriatus?? However, in 1 Kgs 
12:11.14 and 2 Chr 10:11.14 the term is clearly used in a metaphorical way: King Solomon is said 
to have disciplined the people with aww [whips], but King Rehoboam will discipline the people 
with mapy. In this case, it has also been suggested that the 0*29pY should be translated,” to 
conform to the sense of the entire phrase, as a particularly painful kind of scourge and not liter- 
ally as scorpions.?? This in turn may raise the question whether the name Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim was 
created as a reference to the presence of scorpions in this area (which is the usual understanding 


23 The same effect is achieved in the LXX version through the use of the verb &xrepimopetoyaı (to “make a detour, 
to encompass") and the prepositions &xdvavrı (opposite, in front of, before") and &x5 Bós (“from the south”). See 
Butler 1983, pp. 179-180 and Marciak 2015, p. 42 n. 38. 

24 Boling 1982, p. 365. 

25 Some translations read Ammorite. The two Hebrew terms O78 and DUN are very close palaeographically, and as 
such are subject to frequent confusions by copyists. See Abel and Starcky 1961, p. 109; Goldstein 1976, p. 260; Lemaire 
2010, p. 225. The geographical context favours the reading Edomite. 

26 The term may mean simply a “rock”, but may also refer to a specific Edomite stronghold (2 Kgs 14:7; Isa. 42:11; 
Ps 137:9, 2 Chr 25:12.96). The latter is usually identified with modern as-Sela about 3 km northwest of Buseirah. After 
the discovery of the Assyrian relief (probably presenting Nabonidus), the site became widely identified as one of the key 
Edomite mountain strongholds, specifically designed for the inhabitants of the Edomite capital at Buseira. See Lindner 
et al. 2001. 

27 The statistics are the result of the search window in Bible Works ro. 

8 Holladay 2000, p. 751. 

29 Holladay 2000, p. 281. 

39 Levy et al. 1970. 

3 The New Jerusalem Bible (ad locum) has “a spike lash”; the French Traduction Oecuménique de la Bible -“laniğres 
cloutées”, the Italian La Sacra Bibbia della Conferenza Episcopale Italiana (2008) - “flagella,” but from checking many 
English, German, French, and Italian Bible translations available in BibleWorks ro (full version) it follows that this kind 
of translation is new and still rare. 

> Holladay 2000, p. 281. 
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leading to the translation the Ascent of Scorpions), or as an allusion to physical difficulty of 
climbing the ascent. 

It is also important to take a look at the LXX renderings of the passages in question. Namely, 
manpy myn is rendered as ava Barc AxpaBıv in Num. 34:4 and Judg. 1:36 and as 7xpooav4Bacıç 
AxpaBıv in Josh. 15:3. At the same time, in 1 Kgs 12:11.14, 2 Chr 10:11.14 and Ezek 2:6 ar2mps 
is translated as oxog7tot. Thus, the LXX writers always understood the term mmpv ns? as 
a proper name, which may suggest that this toponym was (still) well-known to them.? 

Biblical Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim is widely identified with a location approximately at 30?5435.9'N 
35907'57.0”E (WGS 84) known locally as Naqb es-Safr (also es-Safa or es-Safi). This area has been 
investigated archaeologically several times, especially by M. Harel in 1957, by A. Negev in the 
1960s, by D. Nahlieli and Y. Israel under the auspices of the Negev Emergency Survey in 1977—79, 
by R. Cohen in 1982—84,3 and most recently by T. Erickson-Gali and Y. Govrin in 2004 (more 
precisely, the nearby Nahal Gov area). The area of an ancient ascent is marked by the presence 
of several major structures along the line of ascent: Mezad Zafir, Horvat Zafir, Rogem Zafir (see 
Figs 1-2) 36 

Mezad Zafir consists of four structures — two (A and B) in the south and two (C and D) in 
the north. Structure A was a square fort (7.5 by 7.5 m), built of ashlars, its walls (c. 0.7 m thick) 
are preserved to a height of 2.5 m. The structure was once two-storied (as can be judged from the 
remains of a staircase preserved along the inside of its western wall), the entrance (0.8 m wide) 
was at the centre of its southern wall. The finds included a complete cooking pot, bowls, flasks, 
and a storage jar, all dated to the third to fourth centuries CE. Numerous numismatic finds came 
mostly from the first half of the fourth century CE (issues of Constantine the Great [324-337 CE] 
and Constantius II [337-361] CE). Structure B (20 by 5 m) was located west of structure A (and 
most likely preceded structure A, as indicated by its reused masonry found in structure A). 
It comprised a row of rooms (interior c. 4 m wide) where sherds characteristic for the second 
and third centuries CE were found, as well as the coins of Emperors Aurelian (270-275 CE) and 
Carinus (283—285 CE). Structure B was adjacent to a rectangular structure (18 by 5 m). Two other 
rectangular structures were located north of structure B — structure C (30 by 40 m) on the east 
and structure D (18 by 5) on the west. In the vicinity of structures C and D a few surface sherds 
from the Iron Age were identified. A dam was also found some 200 m northwest of the fort 
across the riverbed. 

Horvat Zafir, located about 1.5 km south of Mezad Zafir, is a square fort (9 by 9 m), built of 
ashlars, once two-storied (as shown by the extant remains of a staircase and pillars supporting 
arches) with the entrance in the north. The site offers a commanding view of vast stretches of the 
"Arabah valley (see Fig. 3). The fort was surrounded by an unroofed courtyard (20 by 20 m) 
where three animal enclosures were identified, two large standing stones (each one metre high) 


3 This is to be contrasted with the rendering of Bozrah in the LXX. The Hebrew 7033 may denote both a common 
name and a well-known Edomite toponym in the MT. Namely, in the LXX at Amos r:12 and Jer. 30:16 the proper 
name became reduced to a common name, which shows that some LXX authors no longer knew about this settlement. 
See Bartlett 1989, p. 45. 

34 Cohen 1993. 

35 Govrin 2009. 

36 The description of all the sites of Ma'ale ‘Aqrabbim closely follows Cohen (1993, pp. 1143-1144). 
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Roman Ma ale Aqrabbim 


Fig. 1. Satellite view of Roman Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim (by M. Marciak, using ArcGIS 10). 
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Fig. 2. ArcGIS 10 analysis of the least cost path between As-Sela and Gaza (by M. Marciak). 
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Rogem Zafir 


Fig. 3. Panoramic view of Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim, with an approximate line marking the ascent (by M. Marciak). 


were also found in the courtyard. The pottery finds can be dated to the third and fourth centuries 
CE, and the numismatic finds to the time of Constantine the Great (324-337 CE). The remains 
of a dam, preserved to a height of 5 m, were found 300 m south of the site. 

Rogem Zafir (see Figs 4-5), located about 1.5 km southeast of Horvat Zafir, includes two 
structures (A and B respectively). Structure A was a two-storey fort (9.35 by 9.1 m) built of ashlars, 
its walls c. 0.8 m thick, preserved to a height of c. 1.8 m. Its entrance (0.8 m. wide) was located 
in the centre of the southern wall, while the staircase was to the left of the entrance. The pottery 
was characteristic for the fourth century CE, while the coins belonged to the issues of Emperors 
Maximianus Herculius (286—305 CE), Maxentius (307—312 CE), Licinius (308—324 CE), Constan- 
tine the Great (324—337 CE), and Constantius II (337—361). Structure B (11.5 by 7.5 m), located 
west of structure A, comprised five rooms and an anteroom; outside its eastern wall was an open 
courtyard (11.5 by 3 m). The findings included sherds, date and olive pits (and other organic 
material), and coins dated from the third to the fourth centuries CE. 

Nine further archaeological sites were located by the IAA archaeological teams in the vicinity 
of Nahal Gov.37 Six of these were identified as manmade features with simple architecture (mainly 
medium-sized stone circles), but no artefacts were found to assist with dating or interpretation of 
the nature of the structures. More importantly, three sites were tentatively defined as signposts, 
marking the route of an ancient road passing from Nahal Zin to Nahal Gov on the way to Ma'ale 
"Aqrabbim. However, given the poor state of preservation and the lack of associated artefacts, the 
signposts were found to be undatable. 

All in all, there can be no doubt that Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim was indeed used as an ancient ascent 
in the third and fourth centuries CE (see Fig. 6). It was definitely Roman in construction, but 
apparently served Nabatean trade coming from the Transjordan and leading to the Sea Coast, 
especially to Gaza. The question arises whether it was used earlier. However tentative, the answer 
can be positive on two grounds. First, taking a route in ancient times was not only a matter of 


37 See Govrin 2009. 
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Fig. 4. Rogem Zafir at the foot of Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim (by M. Marciak). 


Fig. 5. Rogem Zafir at the foot of Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim (close-up, by M. Marciak). 
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Fig. 6. Section of the Roman path at Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim 
(by M. Marciak). 


personal liking, but depended on environment. Ma‘ale 'Aqrabbim definitely offered a route 
option in historic times. Namely, it allowed ancient travellers from Sela to considerably shorten 
the distance and time required to reach Gaza from Sela (as it still does for modern travellers). 
Despite the difficulty of this approach, which became immortalised in its name — this can clearly 
been seen on GIS simulations — a least-cost path defined only as the amount of effort needed to 
move against shallow slope as opposed to move in steep terrain would not have led through 
Ma'ale ‘Aqrabbim (see Fig. 7, for a typical GIS /eas£ cost path based on the slope raster created 
out of the go m SRTM Digital Elevation Model). Second, however minimal, there is some 
evidence for the Iron-Age activity in the vicinity of Mezad Zafir. 


38 The /east cost path is a method of finding the route over a surface from point A to B that has the least cost accu- 
mulated along the way; the idea of cost does not mean financial cost, but some composite measure that may depend 
on many factors (defined by attributes of cells being, e.g., degree of slopes, type of land cover, etc.). A digital elevation 
model (DEM) is in turn a digital representation of the earth's ground surface. In our case, the DEM was provided by 
the Shuttle Radar Topography Mission (SRTM), which is an international research effort (with a special role played 
by the US National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency and NASA). Our analysis was based on the cost understood only as 
the degree of slopes (the steeper the slope, the more arduous the travel). For a similar analysis conducted recently, see 
Zohar and Erickson-Gini (2019). 
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Fig. 7. View of the ‘Arabah from Horvat Zafir (by M. Marciak). 


What to make of the identification of the location of Judah's military activities in 1 Macc. 5:3 
with Ma‘ale 'Aqrabbim? This identification has some merits. First, it is indeed located south of 
Judea, which, in the most general terms, suits the geopolitical orientation of Idumean settlement 
in relation to Judea. Second, Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim was definitely connected with Edomite settlement 
at some point in its history. Namely, although the core of Edomite settlement was located east 
of the ‘Arabah,3? there is extensive archaeological and epigraphical data showing the spread of 
Edomite material culture west of the ‘Arabah into the southern Negev between the eighth and 
sixth centuries BCE.4? This evidence is hotly debated, but the discussion is more about the inter- 
pretation of causes of this development than about its very existence — it has been interpreted 
variously as the result of nomadic migratory movements, trade patterns, a cultural phenomenon 
or political expansion.*' Furthermore, there is no doubt that the spread of strictly Idumean 
settlement continued in the Persian period (evidence of Idumean ostraca”) which finally (by 
312 BCE) led to the emergence of a province of Idumea (Diod. 19:98-99).#3 The borders of Late 
Persian and Early Hellenistic Idumea (before 167 BCE) ran from Emek Ha-Elah south towards 
Keilah and then southeast of Beth-Zur; from Beth Zur, the border continued east until just south 


39 For an overview of the historical geography of Edom, see Edelman (1995). 
^9 For an overview, see Beit-Arieh (1995). 

# For an overview, see Beit-Arieh (1995) and Tebes 2011 (pp. 241—243). 

# Stern 2007; Levin 2007, pp. 34-39. 

8 Ephal 2003, p. 79; Levin 2007, pp. 243-244, 252. 
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of En Gedi; the eastern border extended along the ‘Arabah; the western border probably ran 
along the line marked by the following settlements in the Shephelah: Tell Zafit, Tell Erani, Tell 
el-Hesi, Tell Jemmeh, and Tell el-Farah; the southern border fell along the Beer-Sheva and Arad 
valleys.^* In this light, the identification of the location of Judah's military activities in 1 Macc. 
5:3 with Ma‘ale ‘Aqrabbim gains more probability. 

However, there are three serious obstacles to this identification. First, the Hebrew name 
manpy nos5 refers only to an ascent, while the Greek suffix -yvy (and others similar such as 
-txv1) has frequently been added (presumably by the Seleucids) to local non-Greek names of 
administrative units.” Could the name of the ascent located in the desert area really give birth 
to the name of an administrative district? Second, this identification implies that Judah led a raid 
against a place located in the midst of hostile non-Judean territory, which at this stage (when the 
core of the Maccabean territory reached only as far as Beth-Zur in the south, see 1 Macc. 4:61) 
is not very likely.4$ Finally, the third and most important problem is of, so to speak, a material 
nature — was Ma‘ale 'Aqrabbim settled by Idumean population in c. 164 BCE? It appears to have 
been connected with the Edomites in the eighth-sixth centuries BCE, but with the Nabateans in 
the third and fourth centuries CE. Idumean settlement is essentially believed to have stopped 
in the Beer-Sheva and Arad valleys.47 Although it is also sometimes claimed that it has “at times 
included the Negeb mountains, "4? this is hardly documented. At the same time, Nabatean activ- 
ity is known to have reached the Negev in the third century BCE.4? Thus, it seems to be more 
probable that Ma'ale 'Aqrabbim belonged to the Nabatean sphere of control in c. 164 BCE. All 
in all, while it is hard to resist the impression that 1 Macc. 5:3 indeed points to a Maccabean 
attack against the Idumeans (due to the reference to the sons of Esau), it is also fair to admit that 
its precise location cannot be ascertained, as part of the relevant text is corrupted.59 
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Abstract 


Komishan Cave is on the southeastern coast of the Caspian Sea, close to the previously excavated Mesoli- 
thic caves of Hüto, Kamarband and Ali Tepe. The excavation in Komishan cave was initiated in 2009 
with four major archaeological goals: 1) to establish a reliable framework for the Mesolithic technologies 
of the region since the last field research almost 40 years ago; 2) to investigate the transition from the 
Mesolithic to Neolithic periods in northern Alborz; 3) to study the dietary regimes of the inhabitants of 
the site; and 4) to examine the process of domestication in the area. The results of absolute dating plus 
techno-typological analysis of the lithics and ceramics all indicate that the site was in use from the Meso- 
lithic period, then its occupation continued through the Pre-Pottery Neolithic, Chalcolithic, Bronze and 
Iron Ages. The lithic techno-typology indicates the presence of special industry reintroduced as the Caspian 
Mesolithic. In terms of the process of domestication, like other Mesolithic/Neolithic caves in the region, 
no evidence of taking early steps toward domestication was seen among the recovered materials. 


Keywords: Mesolithic, Neolithic, Domestication, Alborz Mountains, Caspian Sea 


Introduction 


The southeastern coast of the Caspian Sea has attracted prehistorians since the beginning of 
the 20th century,’ with many scholars who concentrated on this geographical region looking for 
evidence of early humans.? Archaeological fieldwork on the southeastern shores of the Caspian 
Sea was resumed in 2009.? Perhaps the two most notable reasons for such a long-lasting interest 
in this region are: first, the issue of coastal migrations of ancient populations; and, second, the 
mild climatic conditions of the temperate forests of this area. The significance of the southern 
shores of the Caspian Sea as a migratory corridor during the Pleistocene/Holocene periods was 
previously noted by one of the authors.1 


* De Morgan 1907. 

2? For instance, Coon 1951, 1952; Keraudren and Thibault 1973; McBurney 1964. 
3 Vahdati Nasab e al. 2011. 

4 Vahdati Nasab et al. 2013. 
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Fig. 1. Position of Komishan and some other Paleolithic sites in the southeastern part of the Caspian Sea. 
1: Komishan, 2: Huto, 3: Kamarband (Belt), 4: Ali Tepe. 


History of research 


Komishan Cave is situated 10 km west of the city of Behshahr and the famous prehistoric caves 
of Hüto and Kamarband in Mazandaran province,’ at an elevation of 45 m above sea level. The 
entrance of the cave is toward the north and is 6 m wide and 4.45 m high (Fig. 1). The cave is 
formed in karstic rock in Hütokash Mountain and consists of two main chambers, which are 
divided by a large column. The space between the two chambers is filled with sediments, leaving 
a narrow tunnel as the only access between them. The first chamber is 44 sq. m with a maximum 
height of 11 m. The second chamber is about 46 sq. m and has several clandestine pits dug by 
pothunters (Fig. 2). 

Up until 30 years ago, the entrance of the cave was hidden under sediments. In 1988, and 
because of some industrial activities in the vicinity of the cave, the cave was discovered by acci- 
dent. The first visit to the site by the Iranian Cultural Heritage authorities in the same year 
resulted in blocking the entrance with rocks and cement.Ó In 2003, and under the new cultural 
heritage management in the region, the entrance was opened and an illegal pit outside the cave 
was chosen for archaeological investigation." A limited number of fauna and lithics recovered 


5 Coon 1951, 1952. 
6 Sarraf 1988. 
7 Mahfroozi 2003. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Komishan Cave and location of excavation unit at the first chamber. 


from the section of the pit indicated that the site was used at least from the Mesolithic period.® 
In the spring of 2009, systematic archaeological excavation was initiated at the site by one of the 
authors (HVN).? 


Fieldwork approach 


The 2009 field mission at Komishan Cave was focussed on the following issues: establishing 
a reliable framework for the Mesolithic technologies of the region after almost 40 years of little 
to no field research;'? investigating the transition from the Mesolithic to Neolithic period in 
northern Alborz; studying the dietary regimes of the inhabitants of the site; and, finally, examin- 
ing the process of domestication in the area. 


8 Mashkour et al. 2010. 
9 Vahdati Nasab et al. 2011. 
'? McBurney 1969. 
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The excavation began by opening a 2 x 2 m trench at the entrance of the cave (Fig. 2), using 
arbitrary 5 cm spits. The trench was divided to four 1 x 1 m squares (named A, B, C and D in 
clockwise order). After the removal of the first few layers, it was obvious that the upper materials 
were not in situ. Therefore, due to the poor integrity of the upper layers, the excavation method 
was shifted towards removing the disturbed layers in order to reach the in situ sediments." 
Because of the presence of a large rock in squares B and C, systematic excavation continued in 
squares A and D from a depth of 164 cm below the datum point (where the in situ deposits 
began). The excavation stopped at a depth of 278 cm below the datum as the cave's bedrock was 
reached, resulting in the excavation of 114 cm of in situ sediments (Fig. 3). Floatation was used 
for all in situ sediments in order to recover plant remains, charcoal and small cultural materials. 

The intact layer, which is homogeneous in colour and composition and cultural materials, was 
divided into 13 spits of 5 cm thickness, here presented as levels I to XIII from top to bottom. Two 
AMS dating results obtained from the in situ layers suggest that the intact excavated layers are 
between 10,628 cal BC and 11,771 cal BC? (Lab No OxA-22572 and OxA-22611) and there is no 
clear stratigraphic change in the sediments.5 


Results 


Lithics 


In total, 16,053 lithic artefacts were recovered from the excavation at Komishan Cave, 5149 pieces 
from the disturbed layers at the top of the trench, and 10,904 from the in situ layers. 

The assemblage from the disturbed layers is significantly different from those of the in situ 
layers regarding technology and tool composition," though the raw material is similar. The most 
prominent difference is the presence of pressure microblade cores in the disturbed layers; these 
indicate systematic pressure removal of bladelets (Fig. 4: 1-3), which is not found in the in situ 
layers. Associated core tablets were also found in the disturbed layers (Fig. 4: 4). There is a high 
percentage of flakes and chips, but the latter are underrepresented in comparison to the in situ 
layers, because of the lack of flotation in recovering the chipped stone associated with the dis- 
turbed layers. Tools are more abundant and represent a wider range of forms in the disturbed 
layers (Tables 1 and 2). Various scrapers are present, being relatively large in dimensions (Fig. 4: 
5-6); notch-denticulates are abundant, with various forms (Fig. 4: 7-8, 10-15); burins (Fig. 4: 
9) and borers are not much different from those of the in situ layers; drills (Fig. 4: 22), backed 
blade/lets (Fig. 4: 16—17) and geometrics (Fig. 4: 18—21) are few. There are also blade and blade- 
let fragments with sickle gloss along one edge (Fig. 4: 23-25). 


™ Later, during the course of the field mission, it was discovered that during the time of the discovery of the cave, 
a bulldozer had entered the cave and disturbed some of the top layers. 

> The dating was conducted at the University of Oxford. The calibrated dates were generated using the Oxcal 
computer program (v4.1) of C. Bronk Ramsey, using the INTCALo9” dataset (see, e.g., Bronk Ramsey 1994, 1995; 
Reimer et al. 2009). 

3 Vahdati Nasab er al. 2011. 

14 The differences in the percentages of technological structure (esp. chips) between in situ and DL layers is mainly 
due to differences in the methods used for recovering cultural materials from these two layers. 
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Fig. 5. Stratigraphy of Trench r, eastern wall. 


The lithic assemblage from the in situ layers is nearly homogeneous in terms of technological 
and morphological characteristics.? No artefact is made of exotic raw materials, likely due to the 
proximity of the exceptionally high-quality source of Behshahr chert.' 


5 See Jayez and Vahdati Nasab 2016. 
16 See Heydari 2004. 
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Fig. 4. Chipped Stones from disturbed layers: 1-3. Pressure microblade cores; 4. Core tablet; 5. Side Scraper; 
6. End Scraper; 7-8. Notched flake; 9. Burin on flake; 10-15. Notched blade-let fragments; 16-17. Backed blade-lets; 
18-21. Geometrics; 22. Drill; 23-25. Blade fragments with sickle gloss (drawing M. Jayez). 
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Table 1. Technological composition of chipped stone assemblages 
from the in situ and the disturbed layers (MNF for in situ layers). 


in situ disturbed 
N 96 N 96 
Chips 6052 77.23 564 10.95 
Blanks 903 11.52 3694 71.74 
Debris 675 8.61 84 1.63 
Tools 184 2.35 645 12.41 
Cores and core fragments 22 0.28 162 3.14 
Total 7836 100 5149 100 
Table 2. Tool composition in the Komishan assemblages 
from the /7 situ and the disturbed layers. 
in situ disturbed 
Tool Type N % N % 
Retouched 57 30.97 332 51.47 
Backed 45 24.45 18 2.79 
Notch-denticulate 25 13.58 146 22.63 
Lunate 22 11.95 o o 
End scraper IO 5.43 19 2.94 
Side Scraper 8 4.34 50 7.75 
Multifunction 7 3.8 26 4.03 
Other (geometric, burin, borer, 8 4.34 54 8.37 
thumbnail scraper) 
Total 184 100 645 100 
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Flakes are the most abundant blank form, but there are few flake tools in the assemblage. 
It seems likely that a large number of flakes are actually the by-products of the core reduction 
process. Few cores were recovered from the in situ layers, most of which are irregular flake cores 
followed by uni/multidirectional mixed, unidirectional blade/bladelet and uni/multidirectional 
flake cores. Although there are few blade/bladelet cores (Fig. 5: 1-2), blades and bladelets and 


their fragments are abundant. Both of them have features indicating that the pressure technique 


was not yet introduced. 


Chips are the most abundant category of lithics thanks to the flotation (Table 1). The techno- 
logical structure is very similar in all excavated in situ layers. A large portion of the blanks and 
tools are broken flakes, blades and bladelets. The presence of a few refitted pieces (two flakes 
and one blade from AXI) indicates on-site flint knapping activities. 
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There is high variability in tool morphology in the in situ deposits. The main component of 
the tools consists of backed blades and bladelets, many in the form of lunates (Table 2; Fig. 5: 
3-12), retouched pieces, and notch/denticulates (Fig. 5: 14, 15, 16, 18). Backed pieces and lunates 
are mostly made on broad blanks (blades and their segments) with a finely retouched edge. There 
are also a few double edge backed pieces with a pointed tip (probable points; Fig. 5: 22). Notch/ 
denticulate pieces are one of the most diverse categories. Notches are made with either a single 
blow or multiple removals of small flakes from one or both edges. They are mostly made on large 
flakes, but there are also blades with multiple notches on two edges. Denticulates are mostly 
formed by deep adjacent single blows on both flake and blade edges (Fig. 5: 14). Bladelets are in 
rare cases turned into notch/denticulates. Scrapers are present in the assemblage in a variety of 
forms (Fig. 5: 17) and in combination with other forms of tools, especially notches (Fig. 5: 21). 
Scrapers are made on large blanks with direct continuous retouch, but inverse and alternate 
retouch is also present. Thumbnail scrapers are few and different from ordinary thumbnail scrap- 
ers in that they have alternating semi-abrupt retouch, which leads to an almost blunt edge around 
the pieces. Despite the presence of some perforated pendants made of animal teeth, only a few 
perforators were found in the lithic assemblage. All perforators are made exclusively on flakes 
using dorsal retouch (Fig. 5: 19-20). Other tool types, such as burins and geometrics other than 
lunates, exist in relatively low quantities. Common forms of triangles and trapezoids are nearly 
absent in the assemblage from the in situ layers where the lunates are the only geometric form 
(only a single trapezoid from AIX; Fig. 5: 13). 

The lithic industry from Komishan Cave indicates the application of soft direct percussion and 
punch technique in blade and bladelet production in the Mesolithic period, while in the Neo- 
lithic, pressure techniques are evidenced by conical, bullet shaped and boat shaped cores and their 
products. 

As mentioned previously, the most prominent difference between these two layers is pressure 
microblade cores, which are abundant in the disturbed layer. It is worth mentioning that the first 
evidence of pressure techniques in bladelet production from conical and *bullet" cores has been 
documented from the Upper Palaeolithic of Siberia,7 then in Central Asia in the 11th and 
roth millennia BC in Mesolithic Period,? and then in the Early Neolithic of Western Asia from 
the Zagros to Anatolia,? while in western Europe they have been found from the second half of 
the seventh millennium BC; in other words, the Early Mesolithic.?? Hence, based on identifica- 
tion of pressure techniques in conical and bullet cores of the disturbed layers, and also the size of 
their bladelets, which is mostly less than 12 mm, it is reasonable to assume that at least some 
of them indicate systematic pressure removal of bladelets in the Early Neolithic. This phenom- 
enon is not found in the in situ Mesolithic layers, although there certainly exist some wider blades 
in the disturbed layers’ assemblage which had been produced during later periods (for instance, 
Chalcolithic) via pressure techniques.” 


17 Inizan and Pelegrin 2002. 

18 See Brunet 2002; 2012, p. 31. 

9 See Binder and Balkan-Ali 2001; Inizan 1991; Inizan and Lechevallier 1985, 1990; Inizan et al. 1992. 
20 See Binder 1984; Inizan 2012; Perlès 1984; Tixier 1976, 1984. 

2 See Jayez and Vahdati Nasab 2020. 
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Fig. 5. Chipped Stones from in situ layers: 1-2. Conical and subconical blade-let core; 
3-12. Backed and Lunate blade-let; 13. Geometric; 14-16, 18. Notched-denticulated; 17. End scraper; 
19—20. Perforator; 21. End scraper and notched blade; 22. Backed pointed blade (drawing M. Jayez). 
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Fauna 


The faunal assemblage comprised a total of 18,639 fragments.^? Of these, 1714 specimens (9.19 
per cent) were identifiable to genus and a further 7332 fragments (39.3 per cent) were identifiable 
to mammal, bird or fish. The material derived from three quadrants of the excavation. The 
majority (9447 fragments) came from Quadrant A. Quadrant D yielded 8064 fragments, and 
Quadrant B produced the smallest assemblage, with a total of 1128 fragments. The taxa represen- 
tation is shown, by quadrant and level, in Table 3. 

The average fragment weight for each quadrant and level is shown in Table 4. Across the cave, 
the lowest levels have the smallest fragment sizes, although this is in part due to a greater number 
of micro-mammal remains in the earlier phases (particularly level XII-XIII in Quadrant A — see 
Table 3). All the average weights are below 1 g, reflecting the high rates of fragmentation evident 
in all three quadrants. This has impacted on the extent to which the material could be identified. 
Much of the material was classified as unidentifiable in each level, and the majority of mammals 
could be identified only to size categories: ‘large’, ‘medium’ or ‘small’. 

A range of taphonomic factors contributed to the levels of fragmentation, including direct fir- 
ing or heat exposure and cut marks (Fig. 6). As seen in Table 5, a high percentage of material 
was burnt. A small amount of the material showed evidence of canid gnawing and digestion in 
the form of acid etching, pitting and warping (see Table 6). This was more frequent in the upper 
levels of the site, as was the occurrence of canid coprolites. Some of the coprolites contained 
clearly identifiable fragments of mammalian, bird and fish bones. As canids seldom exploit water 
resources, the presence of the fish remains in the coprolites suggests that the canids were com- 
mensal with the human populations, either scavenging human food waste or being deliberately 
fed by people. 

The most commonly exploited herbivore in Komishan was gazelle, which is most likely to be 
the goitered gazelle (Gazelle subgutturosa), as this species has the widest distribution, whereas the 
other two gazelles present in Iran — Gazella bennettii and Gazella dorcas — have very different 
distribution areas and are confined to the southeast of Iran.” Overall, the next-best-represented 
species is wild boar (Sus scrofa), although in some levels fox (Vulpes vulpes) outnumbers boar. 
Other mammals present in much smaller frequencies (less than o.1 per cent) include aurochs (Bos 
primigenius), Persian fallow deer (Dama mesopotamica), red deer (Cervus elaphus), sheep (Ovis 
orientalis), wolf (Canis lupus), hare (Lepus capensis) and hedgehog (Erinaceus europeus) (Fig. 7). 

The microfauna were grouped into vole, bat and rodent. Bats and rodents make a significant 
contribution to the identifiable mammal assemblage. It is highly likely that the large majority of 
microfauna are present due to pellet accumulation from birds of prey and carnivore activity rather 
than human activity.24 This is evidenced by a lack of butchery marks on microfauna elements 
and limited evidence of burning. 

Of the birds recovered from Komishan, Great Bustard (Otis tarda) and Little Bustard (Tetrax 
tetrax) appear to be the favoured type, although they are only present in small numbers. This 


> The animal bone assemblage from Komishan Cave was analyzed at the University of Nottingham (Knapp 2012). 
The data presented belong to the excavated layers, not the disturbed layers. 

> Firouz 2005, pp. 85-86; Mashkour et al. 2010, p. 33. 

24 Andrews 1990; Mashkour ef al. 2009. 
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Fig. 7. Distributions of faunal remains for cach excavated layer. 
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Table 3. Number of identified specimens (NISP) by Quadrant and level. 


Quadrant A NISP RN pun d 

Lil a vwıilvu| IX | X | XI -= I II | LIV | V-VI 
MAMMALS 
Aurochs 3 I I I 
Gazelle 45 18 6 4 5 I 16 IŞ 8 
ef. Gazelle 2 2 I 
Sheep I 2 
Caprine I I I I 
Caprine/Gazelle 4 I I 6 3 2 
Fallow deer I 2 I 
ef. Fallow deer I I 
Red deer I 
Boar 7 I9 4 2 2 I 2 9 4 
cf Boar I 2 I I I I 
Wolf I 
Fox 2 13 3 I I 2 I IO 7 
Hare I I I 
Hedgehog 2 I 
Leporid 2 4 
Canid sp. 16 43 7 15 5 I 17 6 4 33 33 
Fox/hare 
Carnivore 2 I 
Bat sp. 7 I9 2 3 3 I4 48 5 II 4 
cf. Bat sp. 3 I IO I 
Vole sp. 34 | n6 4 8 5 6 104 9 I 64 61 
Rodent sp. 38 6 30 2 370 IO 41 2 
Large mammal 99 | 198 2 5 5 I 44 81 13 
Medium mammal 651 | 646 | 47 37 14 | 104 | 36 35 | 283 376 | 687 
Small mammal H6 | 359 | 24 I9 9 22 14 81 45 I 288 | 177 
Microfauna 4 sı 4 IS 3 38 16 23 30 
'TOTAL MAMMALS /| 1033 | 1502 | 113 | 127 | 39 162 | 94 | 698 | 447 3 963 | IO3I 
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Ouadrant A NISP 


Ouadrant 
B NISP 


Quadrant 
D NISP 


I-II 


III- 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


XII- 
XIII 


I II 


I-IV 


V-VI 


BIRDS 


Charadriiforme family 


Corvid 


Black Bellied 
Sandgrouse 


Carrion Crow 


cf Carrion crow 


Curlew 


Stock Dove 


Duck sp. 


Wood Pigeon 


Sacred Ibis 


Great Bustard 


Great White Stork 


Little Bustard 


Raven 


Owl 


Partridge sp. 


cf. Partridge sp. 


cf. Pheasent sp. 
ef. Little Bustard 


ef. Shelduck 


cf. Sacred Ibis 


Galliforme 
Bird 


351 


18 


270 


cf Bird 


TOTAL BIRDS 


367 


I9 


41 


41 


55 


80 


94 


271 


FISH 
Cyprindiae 


Roach sp. 


Fish 


TOTAL FISH 
Unidentifiable 


68 


24 


456 | I 


GRAND TOTAL 


207 


250 


105 


322 


182 


II9 | 4 


IIO 


Table 4. Average fragment weight for each quadrant and level. 
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Quadrant A Ave. fragment weight 
I-II 0.5g 
III-VI 0.348 
VII 0.45g 
VIII 0.24g 
IX 0.32g 
X 0.26g 
XI 0.2g 
XII-XIII 0.08g 
Quadrant B Ave. fragment weight 
I-II 0.49g 
Quadrant D Ave. fragment weight 
LIV 0.23g 
V-VI 0.2g 


Table 5. Percentage of burnt animal bone by quadrant and level. 


Quadrant A Burning PN 
Colour of burning | I-II III-VI VII VIII IX X XI on I-IV | V-VI 
Black 507 661 IS 21 21 ŞI 21 127 907 743 
Black and Heated 223 I o I o o o o o o 
Black and Grey 158 708 o 2 o 9 o o I o 
Black and White 3 30 5 o o o 7 o 23 o 
Heated IOI 900 18 84 36 8 4 34 348 41 
Grey 60 273 4 14 5 5 19 5 32 37 
White 99 443 34 48 29 81 60 72 955 2761 
White and Grey 60 434 o 2I o o o o o 5 
Total burning 2211 3450 76 I9I 9I 202 III 238 2266 3687 
Total NISP 2644 4705 207 250 105 322 182 1032 3774 4290 
Total Burnt % 83.62% | 73.33% | 36.70% | 76.40% | 86.60% | 62.50% | 84.09% | 23.05% | 60.04% | 85.90% 
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Table 6. Table showing percentage of gnawed and digested bone by quadrant and level. 
Quandrant A Total NISP | No. Digested | 96 Digested | No. Gnawed | No. Coprolites 
I-II 2644 IS 0.56 a I2 
III-VI 4705 70 1.48 5 6 
VII 207 IS Tİ 4 I 
VIII 250 I 0.4 
IX 105 2 1.9 
X 322 18 5.5 
XI 182 2 LI 
XII-XIII 1032 IO 0.96 
Total 9447 133 1.40% H I9 
LIV 3774 317 8.4 6 10 
V-VI 4290 8 0.05 5 3 
Total 8064 325 4% II 13 
I 1123 5 0.04 2 o 
II 5 o o o o 
Total 1128 5 0.02 


suggests that Komishan was in proximity to steppic environments, which also is indicated by the 
presence of grey partridge (Perdix perdix) and the black-bellied sand grouse (Pterocles orientalis). 
Other birds suggest an environment that included wetlands, marshes and water, as indicated by 
the great white stork (Ciconia ciconia) and sacred ibis (Threskiornis aethiopicus). 

Proximity to freshwater resources is also indicated by the considerable number of fish remains 
that were identified in Komishan assemblage. Their recovery is a testament to the rigorous exca- 
vation and flotation regime employed at Komishan and is an exemplary case for the benefits of 
flotation.^ Many were identified as freshwater Cyprinids, which are difficult to identify beyond 
genus.29 However, it was possible to identify some fragments to roach (Rutilus sp.). 


Ceramics 


In sum, 1032 ceramic pieces were recovered during the 2009 excavation. It is worth mentioning 
that all ceramics belong to the top disturbed layers. Because of the small size of the sherds, only 


> See, for instance, Hageman and Goldstein 2009; Wagner 1982. 
?6 Sheila Hamilton-Dyer (Bournemouth University), pers. comms. 
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100 pieces were diagnostic. In general, the ceramics of Komishan can be divided into four major 
categories: decorated red wares, cooking pots, grey wares, and simple red wares with no signs of 
painting. 

All decorated red wares are associated with Cheshmeh Ali culture (5300—4300 BC?) (Fig. 8: 2, 
4—5). In terms of the grey ware ceramics, since they were all recovered from disturbed layers with 
no proper stratigraphy, it is hard to determine whether they are Bronze Age or Iron Age; how- 
ever, it seems that majority of them might be associated with Bronze Age cultures of the region 
(Fig. 8: 3, 6).78 

Aside from cooking pots, plain red wares mostly associated with the Iron Age cultures of the 
region are among the diagnostic pieces. Such ceramics were collected not only during the excava- 
tion of the disturbed layers, but also from the surface in the nearby vicinity of the cave. 

In sum, based on the ceramics found in the disturbed layers, it seems that the cave witnessed 
human occupations from the Mesolithic period, starting from the sixth millennium BC, to the Iron 
Age. The absence of pottery associated with Neolithic cultures is a significant point that remains to 
be explained; however, this might be simply because of the small size of the excavated trench. 


Archaeobotany 


All archaeobotanical samples from Komishan Cave were collected during the excavations in 
2009.” The sampling strategy was to float all soil samples from each layer to recover the plant 
remains and heavy residue. Due to the importance of statistical analysis of archaeological data 
from this site, sampling was applied to collect and record the maximum amount of data. A modi- 
fied version of the Ankara flotation tank was employed to extract charred plant material.3° 
A mesh with 1 mm aperture was used to collect the heavy residue and a 250u piece of textile to 
collect the lighter, floatable fraction. A total of 1428 litres of deposits were processed from trench 1. 
Nineteen soil samples were collected from three units. The entire heavy residue was collected and 
sieved to different sieve sizes and sorted with the naked eye for plant remains and other archaeo- 
logical material, such as lithics, animal bones, beads and shells. Any plant remains found in heavy 
fractions were extracted and separated by size. Each float was dry-sieved in Endecott brass sieves 
into fractions of 1 mm and 250 u. Each fraction was measured by weight (g) and volume (ml) 
and sorted under a stereoscopic microscope for plant macrofossils. The material retained by the 
I mm and 250 u sieves (coarse and fine float) was 100 per cent sorted. Sorting and scanning of 
the floats was done with the aid of a stereoscope with magnifications from 45x to 90x. 

Preliminary assessment of the charred plant remains has highlighted some features that merit 
comment. Firstly, the majority of the charred material is accounted for by charcoal (averaging 
70-80 per cent of each sample across the site). This might indicate the use of wood as a major 
source of fuel at Komishan, which in turn would have significant implications for our interpreta- 
tion of the remaining assemblage; in other words, whether other plants were being brought in 


?7 See Roustaei 2018. 

Christian Konrad Piller, pers. comms. 

?9 Preliminary identification of the Komishan plant remains was carried out in the archaeobotany lab of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology at the University of Nottingham (Ilkhani 2012). 

39 French 1971. 
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Fig. 8. Samples of ceramics discovered in Komishan: 1-3: Chalcolithic Period; 
4, 6: Iron Age; 5: Bronze Age (drawing M. Zareh Khalili). 


accidentally with fuel or through dung, and if dung was also burned to supplement wood fuel." 
Another notable aspect of the assemblage identified at this stage is the frequency of fruit seeds in 
most of the layers and also the absence of cereal taxa (a few barley grains were identified in the 
samples from the disturbed layers — see below). If this infrequency of cereals, even of wild types, 
is verified after fuller identification, then it may indicate a plant economy based not on cereal 
species but on wild and weedy taxa. This interpretation would influence our understanding of 
plant exploitation at the site. Identifications so far indicate a broad range of species, including 
cereal grains, possible pulses (large-seeded legumes), fruit and various wild species. 

In the case of cereals, a few barley grains (Hordeum vulgare) were identified in the disturbed 
layers. No barley chaff remains were found in the samples. A number of legume seeds were iden- 
tified as Lens (lentil). Their remains are between 2.1 mm and 2.5 mm in size and on this basis 
they are tentatively identified as the wild species (Lens orientalis). In addition, some small leg- 
umes and large rounded seeds were identified as Vicia ervilia (bitter vetch).33 Remains of fruit 
seeds such as Mespilus germanica & Elaeagnus angustifolia have been identified in several samples; 
these trees are still common in the present surrounding environment of the site. In addition, 
a few seeds of Vitis vinifera were found in the samples from the disturbed layers. A large number 
of grains of grasses were identified in most samples. In addition, some other weed seeds such as 
Astralagus sp, Silene sp, Scirpus maritimus, Vicia/lathyrus, Galium, Onobrychis sp, Neslia, Adonis, 
Chenopodiaceae, Bellevalia sp, Ziziphora, Vicia lathyrus, Galium, Convolvulus, Euphorbia heliosco- 
pia, Cyperaceae and Hyoscamus, were identified in the assemblage. 


? Miller 1997. 
? Van Zeist et al. 1984. 
3 Zohary and Hopf 2000. 
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Fig. 9. Perforated canine teeth. 


Special Finds 


Among archaeological materials recovered from the 2009 expedition, three perforated canine 
teeth are the most distinctive items (Fig. 9). These teeth were discovered in in situ layers from 
square B, with the absolute chronology of 10,628 cal BC. It is worth mentioning that very similar 
objects were also reported in Coon’s excavation in Kamarband Cave,34 which was assigned to the 
Late Mesolithic, and McBurney’s field work in Ali Tepe,35 with the absolute date of 10,780 BP. 
While neither Coon nor McBurney claimed any specific function for them, we would like to 
propose they could have been used as decorative ornaments. Were that true, these teeth could be 
considered among the oldest decorative objects in Iran. 


Use wear Analysis 


Thirty scrapers belonging to different layers were chosen for use wear analysis. In order to make 
a comparable experimental collection, 150 lithics were replicated using the same raw material as 
that of the Komishan lithics. The raw material was selected from the riverbed nearby the cave. 
The experimentally manufactured lithics were produced through direct hard hammer percussion 
technique and applied to different materials such as domesticated sheep skin, bone, meat and 
goat's horn plus wood for 1o to 15 minutes. Then, the edges of the used artefacts were inspected 
using the Zeiss Stereo Microscope Series SR with the highest magnification of 62.5x (Fig. 10). 


34 Coon 1951, p. 115. 
35 McBurney 1969, Plate XXIX. See also Manca et al. 2018. 
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Fig. 10. Edges of the used artefacts inspected using the stereo microscope. 
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Microscopic investigation of the scrapers of Komishan indicated that only 33 per cent have 
signs of use wear, of which 6o per cent had evidence of working on hard tissues such as bones 
and antlers and the rest showed some evidence of being used to cut wood. Cutting in general, 
and cutting hard tissues in particular, were perhaps the main focus of the studied collection, and 
this is tentatively associated with the heavily broken nature of the faunal remains. 


Measuring Reduction Intensity of the side Scrapers 


Following original research by Eren and Prendergast,3 three indices — the index of Reduction 
(IR), Index of Invasiveness (II), and Estimated Reduction Percentage (ERP)?7 — were adopted as 
a three-index approach for analysing the intensity of reduction on the side scrapers recovered 
from the site. Since the indices measure very different attributes of retouch/resharpening (edge 
exhaustion, retouch invasiveness and volume loss?5), a three-index approach is a valuable method 
for answering different questions. 

Blanks that were used for making side scrapers have various shapes and generally broad size 
ratios (length/width ratio??). Most of them are made on flake blanks, but there are some instances 
of blade/bladelet blanks. Due to the different shapes of side scrapers, the scarcity of the flake tools 
in relation to flake blanks, and the cortical surfaces on many of the side scrapers, it seems most 
of the flakes were by-products of laminar reduction at the site. Generally, side scrapers at Kom- 
ishan have direct and continuous retouch, but there are some examples with inverse-discontinu- 
ous and partial retouch as well.4° The scrapers in this study consist of 43 specimens, in which 
numbers 1-30 are from the disturbed layers and numbers 31-43 belong to the in situ layers 
(p-values for length, width, l/w, 4,4 IR, II, and ERP indicated that there is no significant differ- 
ence between the two groups; sig. level 0.05). 

The descriptive statistics of the three indices are shown in Table 7. The variability in values is 
quite high (Fig. 11), especially for ERP (C.V.ggp» C. V.» C.V.jj), which may account for the 
absence of standardisation, blank shape variation, and the fact that flake tool production at Kom- 
ishan is of relatively marginal importance. Because of the prevalence of backed edges, instances 
with high ERP, but low II (non-invasive retouch) are abundant. Despite the slight positive slope 
of the general trend lines of the IR and II with respect to volume loss increase (ERP), which may 
imply a relationship to the ERP, the details are irregular (see Fig. 12). The observation that vari- 
ations in IR and II are not explained by ERP here (r^20.1275 for IR-ERP and 0.1128 for II-ERP), 
further supports the claim that the indices measure different aspects of reduction. The low 
Pearson's correlation values imply again that the three indices are different in nature (IR-II: 
0.147; II-ERP: 0.336; IR-ERP: 0.357). 

Finally, Table 7 indicates that the edge exhaustion (measured by IR) is medium, retouch is not 
invasive (low II mean and median), and volume loss is less than 1o per cent for three quarters of 


36 Eren and Prendergast 2008. 

37 Kuhn 1990 (IR); Clarkson 2002 (II); Eren et al. 2005 (ERP). 

38 See Eren and Prendergast 2008. 

39 See Jayez and Vahdati Nasab 2016, fig. 1. 

4° Jayez and Vahdati Nasab 2016. 

4" à stands for mean retouched edge angle measured in degrees (see Kuhn 1990). 

4 [n accordance with the original research conducted by Eren and Prendergast (2008). 
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Fig. ır. Descriptive box plot of the three indices for scrapers. 
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Fig. 12. Upper: Scatterplots of volume loss increments (ERP) against II (left) and IR (right). Highly scattered dots 
imply that the indices are relatively independent (Pearson’s correlations; ERP-IR: 0.357; ERP-II: 0.336). 
Lower: Line graph of variations in IR (blue line) and II (red line) in relation to volume loss increments (ERP). 
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Table 7. Descriptive Statistics of the indices. 
ERP II IR 
0.073913 0.227447 0.507860 Mean 
0.049600 0.187500 0.471700 Median 
0.0833009 0.1389690 0.2384689 S.D 
112.70128 61.09950 46.95564 C.V. (96) 
0.0014 0.0625 0.1217 Min. 
0.3394 0.6562 0.9619 Max. 
0.3380 0.5937 0.8402 Range 
0.0924 0.1875 0.3639 I.Q. Range 


the scrapers.? The variation may be explained mostly by the local availability of high quality raw 
material, low mobility (due to the accessibility of freshwater and high biodiversity, and the 
controlled but uneconomical percussion retouching of the informal side scrapers.4° Consequently, 
the missing volumes of the Komishan side scrapers are probably due mainly to less optimal 
retouching behaviour and not because of maintenance (resharpening). 


Discussion and conclusions 


As was mentioned earlier, the 2009 field mission at Komishan Cave sought to pursue four 
major goals: 1) establish a reliable framework for the Mesolithic technologies of the region, 
2) investigate the transition from Mesolithic to Neolithic period in northern Alborz, 3) study the 
dietary regimes of the inhabitants of the site, and 4) investigate the process of domestication in 
the area. 

In regard to the first question, the in situ Komishan chipped stone assemblage is characterised 
by a large quantity of flakes, probably indicating knapping activities at the site, and a slightly 
smaller frequency of blade/lets, as well as a moderate percentage of tools and a small number of 
cores. The diverse tool assemblage at Komishan suggests a wide range of activities. Geometrics 
other than lunates are almost completely absent. There are two possible explanations for this: 
first, as observed at Kamarband,4 that the Mesolithic industry in the region consists of two 
phases and the Komishan in situ deposits are from the second phase (Late Mesolithic), which 
lacks trapezoids and triangles; or second, considering the function of the geometrics as compound 
tools or arrow components, that the activities for which they were used took place beyond the 
excavated area of the cave. 


4 Confidence intervals of the means (95 per cent probability): IR= (0.44, 0.56); I= (0.19, 0.25); ERP= (0.05, 0.09). 
44 See for instance, Kuennecke 2008; Pan ef al. 2013. 

55 See Andrefsky 1994 for the relationship. 

46 Coon r9sr. 

47 See Neeley and Barton 1994 on the former and Olszewski 1993 on the latter. 
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The chipped stone assemblage of Komishan is most similar to those of Kamarband, Hüto and 
Ali Tappeh,4 which are located in the same region and share the same climatic, geological 
and ecological conditions. All these sites share a chipped stone industry with the same character- 
istics regarding raw material procurement, tool morphology and production technology; this is 
identified as the “Caspian Mesolithic” lithic industry.4? Our radiocarbon dates of between 
10,628 cal BC and 11,771 cal BC (Lab No OxA-22572 and OxA-22611) add absolute dates for this 
late-Mesolithic set of occupations. 

In regard to the second research question, which was to investigate the transition from the 
Mesolithic to the Neolithic period in northern Alborz, the collected data were not sufficient. 
Although clear evidence of Neolithic chipped stone characters are seen in the disturbed layers (for 
instance, the presence of pressure microblade cores or “bullet cores' indicating systematic pressure 
removal of bladelets (Fig. 4: 1-3)), because of the disturbed nature of the sediments it is not pos- 
sible at the moment to investigate the pattern of the transition from the Mesolithic to Neolithic 
at the site. 

In terms of reconstructing the dietary regimes of the inhabitants of the site, both fauna and 
botanical remains indicate a hunting and gathering lifestyle with no evidence of plant cultivation. 
The fauna represent small and medium size mammals (Fig. 7), plus fish, that were among the 
major sources of protein. Collection of a large variety of wild cereals and fruits also occurred. 

As regards the last goal of this research — to investigate the process of domestication in the area 
— no evidence of domesticated animals or plants was observed in the collected materials. This 
accords with previous Mesolithic fieldwork conducted in the region. Neither Coon nor McBurney 
reported any evidence of domesticated animals in their Mesolithic/early Neolithic layers.59 

In order to have a better picture of the Komishan Cave site during the time of human settle- 
ments, it is vital to look at the palaeoclimate data of the region. Reconstruction of the palaeocli- 
mate of the southeastern Caspian Sea is mainly based on the data derived from the cores drilled 
in the region,” deep cores in the southern part of the sea,’ geomorphological research, isotopic 
evidence,54 and, finally, palaeosol and loess analysis of the northern Alborz pediments.5 

During the Mesolithic period (12-10k cal BC), the Caspian Sea witnessed several fluctuations, 
such as the late Khvalynian transgression and the Mangyshlak regression.5° As a matter of fact, 
the Caspian Sea water level dropped during the Younger Dryas and rose in the warm humid 
phases of the early Holocene. The Khvalynian transgression of the Caspian Sea is viewed as coeval 
with the warm Late Glacial episodes in the higher latitudes, reaching its peak at 13.6—11.8 ka, 
immediately prior to the start of the Younger Dryas.57 Concerning the dating of the excavated 
layers in Komishan (11,771—10,628 cal BC), it is evident that the Mesolithic inhabitants of the 


# Coon 1951, 1957 (Kamarband); Coon 1952, Dupree 1952 (Hüto); McBurney 1964, 1969 (Ali Tappeh). 
49 See Jayez and Vahdati Nasab 2016. 

5 Coon 1951, 1952; McBurney 1969. 

5 Kakroodi et al. 2012, 2015. 

5 Chalié et al. 1997; Leroy et al. 2013. 

53 Kazanci et al. 2004. 

54 Dolukhanov et al. 2009. 

5 Frechen et al. 2009; Kehl et al. 2006; Shahriari et al. 2015. 

56 Arslanov et al. 2016. 

57 Dolukhanov et al. 2009. 
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cave had the opportunity to take advantage of the Khvalynian transgression for almost 80 per 
cent of their time at the site. This means that the human populations could have used the abun- 
dant natural resources of the area plus the huge expanse of the Caspian Sea coastline (66,844 km) 
for about 900 years before the beginning of the Younger Dryas (10,700 BC). 

Faunal data from levels VIII to I (Fig. 7) indicate that a shift occurred through time, until the 
end of the Khvalynian transgression at 11.8 ka, toward relying on large mammals and gazelle. 
Great Bustard (Otis tarda) and Little Bustard (Tetrax tetrax) appear to be the favoured birds of 
prey, and their presence suggests that Komishan was in proximity to steppe environments. This 
is also consistent with the increasing number of another steppe animal, gazelle. These faunal 
records are in complete agreement with the palaeoclimate of the region, knowing the fact that 
they were accumulated before the cold, dry conditions of the Younger Dryas. 

We propose that the early Holocene human populations managed to keep occupying the 
region until historical times, although the possibility that they left the area during the early Neo- 
lithic must also be taken into account. Their presence is clearly evident in the Chalcolithic, 
Bronze and Iron Age ceramics recovered from the cave. 
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Mersin - Arslanlı 


and Doğu Sandal Caves 


Orkun Hamza Kaycl, Hale TÜMER and Yaşar ÜNLÜ 


Abstract 


During 2015 and 2016, caves with rock paintings in which red paint is intensively used were discovered in 
the Arslanlı and Doğu Sandal villages of Erdemli, Mersin. The main purpose of this article is to introduce 
these recently discovered caves to the academic community. The landscape of the caves, their physical 
properties and the rock art will be presented and the data we obtained will be evaluated within the con- 
text of other examples so far found in Anatolia.” 


Keywords: Rock Art, Rock Painting, Hand Stencil, Middle Taurus Region, Prehistoric Symbolism 


Introduction 


The new caves with rock art that are the subject of this article were discovered in the Middle 
Taurus Region, Southern Turkey, in 2015 and 2016. They were studied and recorded, with the 
permission of the directorate of the Mersin Archaeology Museum, in the same years. The caves, 
named Arslanlı and Doğu Sandal, bear examples of red-coloured rock paintings. The main pur- 
pose of this article is to introduce these recently discovered caves to the academic community. 
Detailed information will be given and the data obtained evaluated alongside other places that 
contain examples of rock painting in Anatolia. 

When the prehistoric rock paintings of the Near East are evaluated, we see that they are rela- 
tively few compared with Western Europe, especially from the Upper Palaeolithic Period.' 
Although, where detailed studies have been carried out, the Upper Palaeolithic began earlier in 
the Near East than in Europe,” no rock painting has been found that belongs to earlier periods 


* This study was funded by the Scientific Research Projects Coordination Unit of Istanbul University (Project 
number: 53830). We would like to thank the Director of the Mersin Archaeology Museum Songül Ceylan Bala for 
permitting us to do research in the caves discussed in this article. We present our gratitude to expert Sedat Ateş for his 
help during the fieldwork and to all the experts of the Mersin Archaeology Museum. We are in debt to Osman Emre 
Kóse and Yasin Gókhan Gakan for their hard work to produce the digital drawings on photographs. We would like to 
thank Ozan Ozbudak for the maps. 

1 Bar-Yosef 1997, p. 161. 

> Marshack 1997, p. 54. 
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Fig. 1. Map showing rock art in Anatolia. 


of prehistory in the region. However, the presence of rock paintings of the Upper Palaeolithic 
period, especially from the prehistoric caves in the Taurus Mountain Range, has been known 
through a limited number of studies since the 1940s in Anatolia. Engraved artworks on mobile 
objects (for example, geometric patterns on stone plate in Okiizini), as well as coloured paintings 
from Karain, Okiizini, Beldibi and Palanlı caves, have been dated to the Epipaleolithic period.4 

Our knowledge about the prehistory of Anatolia and particularly the symbolism of the Neo- 
lithic Period has increased both quantitatively and qualitatively since the 1990s. Monumental 
sculptures, especially from Nevali Cori and Göbekli Tepe, indicate a rich sense of art. In the 
1990s, prehistoric rock paintings were discovered at Latmos Mountain in western Anatolia.“ Rock 
paintings that were found at Eskişehir/Sivrihisar,7 Aydin/Gine,? Balıkesir / Delicenur caves 
(Baltalıin and İnkaya),? and Mugla/Tavabasr? in recent years indicate the richness of Anatolia 
when it comes to this artform (Fig. 1). 

The colour red is intensively used in the caves of Mersin/Arslanli and Dogu Sandal. Important 
data on the use of red paint has been collected from Üçağızlı Cave, located close to Mersin, 
during the prehistoric-period excavations carried out there since 1990. The application of ochre 
on a flint blade and on a pebble is known from the Early Upper Palaeolithic Period layers of 


3 Kökten 1952, p. 199; 1958, p. 15. 

4 Anati 1968, pp. 24-26; 1972, figs 11-17. 

5 Aurenche 2007, pp. 426-427. 

© Peschlow-Bindokat 2006. 

7 Türkcan 2005. 

8 Atik 2013. 

9 Şahin 2013; Yalçıklı 2016, 2018. These caves located in Balıkesir were first recorded as the Delicenur Caves by 
Mustafa Şahin. However, in the later years, the same caves are named Baltalıin and İncekaya by Derya Yalçıklı. In this 
article, the mentioned caves will be referred to as Delicenur, as the first name given in the literature. 

10 Korkut et al. 2015. 
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Üçağızlı.” Furthermore, during the excavation season of 2001, seashell beads with red marks were 
found in layer “H”, which represents the Early Upper Palaeolithic Period (41,000-39,000 BP). 
Moving far away to the Southern Levant, limestone plaques with red and black paint marks have 
been found from Hayonim D, dated to 29,000-27,000 BP,” and the application of red ochre 
on shell beads is also known from Qafzeh Cave, which represents the Middle Palaeolithic Period 
in the Southern Levant.“ 

It is generally accepted that depiction occurs during the Epipalaeolithic and Early Neolithic 
periods in the Near Fast. Current knowledge on those periods in the Middle Taurus Region 
and Cilicia — our focus area — is scarce, due to a significant lack of research. Our only data on 
the Neolithic Period is from Yumuktepe and Gózlükule from 1930s to the present day. Investiga- 
tions in Yumuktepe indicate the presence of the Pottery Neolithic Period in the region.” Recent 
excavations there have yielded evidence of the use of red ochre at the base of a hearth that belongs 
to the Early Neolithic layer. Our only data on the use of paint is composed of this evidence for 
the Neolithic Period in the region; however, when the adjacent areas of the Middle Taurus 
Region are taken into consideration, the proximity of the wall paintings at Gatalhóyük, found in 
the 1960s, to the study region is remarkable. Multi-coloured wall paintings from the Pre-Pottery 
Neolithic layer of Dja'de in Aleppo/Syria, dated to the ninth millennium BC, are likewise 
important, with their location close to Mersin. Wall paintings that were discovered in the Early 
Neolithic layer of Tel Bougras in the Lower Euphrates and in Proto-Hassuna-layer (second half 
of the seventh millennium) Umm Dabaghiya in Northern Iraq provide important data about 
Near Eastern symbolism of the Neolithic Period.'? 

The red-coloured wall paintings of the Akyapı (Alakapı) Cave, located in the Gülnar District 
of Mersin and discovered in 2012,?? were a sign of the presence of wall paintings in the region. 
However, this sign was first recognised as early as the late 1940s and the 1950s. U. Bahadir Alkim 
discovered chamois figures which he thought were probably dated to the Prehistoric Period, 
drawn with incised decoration styles, in the vicinity of Kalkan Castle, northwest of Kadirli 
District-Osmaniye, during surface survey coinciding with the third excavation season of Karatepe 
in 1948.” In 1964, Kurtini was found in the north of the Central Taurus Mountains.” Engravings 
in the Gülnar district of Mersin province are more recent, but some symbols discovered in the 
region are dated to Middle Ages.” 


" Minzoni-Déroche et al. 1995, pp. 154—155, fig. 2. 
2 Gülec ef al. 2003, p. 475. 

3 Bar-Yosef 1997, pp. 166-168. 

™ Bar-Yosef et al. 2009, p. 310. 

5 Bar-Yosef 1997, p. 161. 

16 Caneva 2012, p. 2. 

77 Caneva and Jean 2016, p. 25, fig. 9. 

18 Coqueugniot 2011. 

9 Akkermans and Schwartz 2003, pp. 102, 121. 

20° Girginer and Durukan 2017. 

^ Alkım 1950, pp. 528-529, plate XXVI, figs 27-28. 
> Solecki 1964. 

5 Şahin 2012, p. 298. 
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With this article, we show that the ambiguous picture of the early prehistory of the Middle 
Taurus Region has started to become more coherent with the discovery of rock art caves located 
in two different valleys in 2015 and 2016. Our focal point is the Arslanlı and Doğu Sandal Caves 
in Mersin and the rock art they contain. 


Prehistoric Rock Art Caves in the Middle Taurus Region 


The landscape, the physical properties of the caves and the current state of the rock paintings 
will now be described, then the figures, scenes and compositions will be evaluated alongside other 
examples from Anatolia and the Near East. Neither the Arslanli nor the Dogu Sandal Caves have 
any archaeological deposits, so exact or relative dating can only be based on stylistic comparisons. 
While some figures and scenes bear direct similarities to examples known from Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic sites in Anatolia and the Near East, some depictions that will be discussed below 
attest to the uniqueness of the rock paintings in the Middle Taurus Region (Fig. 2). 


Arslanlı Cave 


Arslanli Cave is located on the western side of the Alata Valley, 1.5 km east of Arslanli 
District in Erdemli, Mersin. The cave is situated to the south of the old Arslanlı village, on the 
lower terrace of the hill just east of the locality named Duvar Alanı, between Ispanaklı İni and 
Hisar İni (Fig. 2). The cave is 750 m above sea level, and c. 520 m above the bed of the Alata 
Stream. It is 13.3 km distant from the sea and 30 km from the Bolkar Mountains as the crow 
flies. The cave was discovered in 2015, when it was reported by an inhabitant of Arslanlı Village 


Bogüsandal Cave 


Glilnar-Atakapi Cave Arsianli Cave 
IE 


TA 
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Fig. 2. Map showing rock art samples in the Middle Taurus Region. 
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to Yaşar Ünlü, an expert from Mersin Archaeology Museum and one of the authors of 
this article.?4 

The Alata Valley, one of the largest, longest and deepest valleys of Mersin, reaches up to the 
Mediterranean from the Bolkar Mountains, passing through Erdemli to the south. In the other 
direction, it is possible to reach Eregli and Karaman, then Central Anatolia, by moving along the 
valley. The length of the Alata Stream that flows in the valley is 172 km with its tributaries.” 
Arslanlı Cave is located underneath the western upper terrace of the area where the valley enlarges. 
There are hundreds of caves on the upper and lower terraces on the east and west sides of the 
valley. Geomorphological research in the Alata Valley and its surroundings has shown that the 
valley is a part of the Mersin ophiolite and ophiolitic melange system, which is bordered by the 
Ecemiş fault line, formed in the Upper Cretaceous Period.? The ophiolite layer represents the 
volcanic rocks in the old sea-floor being covered by limestone in the Tertiary Period. Because of 
this feature, the valley has a denser water drainage system and therefore a deeper and larger basin.?7 

Arslanlı Cave is located in the lower layer of the upper terrace of the Alata Valley. There are 
also other caves through the valley that are situated on 2 or 3 levels above it. The entrance of 
Arslanlı Cave faces northeast. The cave is c. 6 m wide, 3 m deep and 3 m high. There is no 
archaeological deposition on its floor, which slopes slightly towards the valley; however, there are 


three cup marks in it. There are no flat surfaces inside the cave, whether natural or human-made. 
The red-coloured paintings are on the inner wall of the cave. The depictions do not constitute a 
composition; instead, the figures have been made sporadically on suitable surfaces (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 3. A general view of the wall paintings of Arslanli Cave 
(photo by H. Tümer; paintings have been indicated in red using Photoshop). 


24 The rock art of Arslanlı Cave was initially inspected after it came to the notice of Prof. Dr. İhsan Erdoğan. It was 
officially recorded in 25.12.2015 via a decision (No: 5607) of the Adana Council for the Protection of Cultural Assets. 

> Topuz and Karabulut 2013, p. 430. 

26 Sayit et al. 2017, p. 103. 

?7 Topuz and Karabulut 2016, p. 1240. 
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When the cave is viewed from the front, the section on the right-hand side has more intense 
paint marks, but the figures are mostly unclear in this part. Due to environmental conditions 
there are plate-shaped breaks and falls on the calcareous rock surface where the red paintings are 
applied inside the cave. Nevertheless, just above the damaged area, figures are visible. 

There is a human figure partially leaning and sitting in a cross-legged position just above a 
2 m-wide undefined painted area. An object associated with the human figure, which we inter- 
preted as a basket, appears next to it (Fig. 4). 

A scene with nine figures, complete within itself, is located above the human and basket fig- 
ures. In the middle of this scene, a 4 cm-high human figure wearing an elongated headdress is 
described schematically and front on. The headdress resembles a cap made of several tiered ant- 
lers. To the left of this depiction, another human figure, approximately half the size of the first, 
is also shown schematically and front on. In addition, two geometric motifs are represented to 
the left again: one of them, at the far left of the scene, comprises three vertical lines adjacent to 
each other; a circular motif divided into four parts stands between this and the small-sized human 
figure (Fig. 4). 

Just right of the human figure with the long headdress, another small-sized human figure 
appears with outstretched hands and legs. Its head is not very clearly defined but there are two 
points depicted that might belong to it. Next to this figure, there is an animal that we interpreted 
as a deer, and an “X”-shaped figure immediately below it. A geometric circle motif divided into 
four parts appears immediately to the right of the deer; the same motif as is depicted on the left- 
hand side of the scene. At the far right of the scene, another goat figure is described, rearing up 
with its feet in the air. We call this scene the *9-figure scene”. Another goat figure in a rearing 
position appears separately, to the upper left of the scene (Fig. 5). 

Above the 9-figure scene and some distance to the left of the lone rearing goat figure, two 
human figures appear in profile. The one on the right is taller (3.5 cm) than the other (3 cm) and 
appears to have an oval-shaped headdress. It is described raising its right hand to shoulder level, 
while its left hand is resting on the shoulder of the shorter figure. This shorter figure also has an 
oval-shaped headdress and is holding his erect sexual organ with his two hands (Fig. 4). 

On the left-hand side of the cave there are fewer paintings than on the right. A scene is created 
over an area c. 1 m wide. The figures are 2—2.5 cm in size and it seems they were placed sporadically 
on suitable surfaces. On the far left, what is probably an animal figure with an antler (a deer?) is 
described in a walking position, with a human figure seated upon it. Next to this, there is a walk- 
ing human, 2.5 cm in size. Due to damage to the paint, the next figure to the right is undefined. 
To the right again, there is one more figure, of which only the head can now be seen. Damage to 
the paint means it is not possible to describe any figures in a larger area that follows next to the 
right; however, a human figure (female?), depicted in profile, and an animal which we interpreted 
as a goat are situated to the right of this again (Fig. 6). To the lower right of the goat figure there 
are dot paintings in red and some paint marks that belong to another undefinable figure. 

Although Arslanli Cave provides important information about red-coloured rock paintings, as 
yet no archaeological material dated to prehistoric times has been discovered in its vicinity. Red 
marks have also been detected in the some of the caves located at higher altitudes. The position 
of the Alata Valley in prehistoric times will be better understood by means of systematic surface 
survey in coming years. 
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Fig. 5. Aslanlı Cave: schematic human, animal figures and geometric shape (photo by H. Tümer). 
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Fig. 6. Arslanlı Cave, left scene (photo by H. Tümer; paintings have been indicated in red using Photoshop). 


Doğu Sandal Caves 


Doğu Sandal Caves are located on the eastern side of the Sandal Stream Valley and 1.2 km 
distant from the northeastern part of Dogu Sandal District in Erdemli, Mersin. They are situated 
10.7 km from the sea, 30 km from the Bolkar Mountains, and 20 km east of Arslanlı Cave as the 
crow flies. Sandal Stream is an intermediary valley, formed by the merging of the Güllümen and 
Eşşek streams in the north, then joined by the Gilindirez Stream in the south before flowing into 
the Mediterranean through the Kargıpınar Coast (Fig. 2). The caves were discovered when a 
villager brought them to the notice of Yaşar Ünlü of the Mersin Archaeology Museum.?? There- 
after, documentation works were carried out by us at the caves in 2016 and 2017. 

The Sandal Stream flows through a deep and narrow canyon east of Sandal village. Calcareous 
cliffs rise almost vertically from the bottom of the valley. The cliffs are higher on the western side. 
The caves that are located on the eastern side and contain mostly red-coloured paint marks are 
approx. 60 m above the valley. To the right, below the terrace where the cliffs end, there is a 
complex comprising seven caves (Fig. 7).?? 

The average height of the cave complex above sea level is 240 m. The caves do not have much 
depth, so they have more of the appearance of rock shelters (Fig. 8). For the documentation 


28 The Doğu Sandal Caves were inspected after a report of Ahmet Nadir Yavuz about the rock paintings nearby to 
his field and officially recorded in 26.01.2017 with the decision (No: 7428) of the Adana Council for the Protection of 
Cultural Assets. 

?9 One of the caves is not described in this article because although it could be seen by drone, it is currently inac- 
cessible. It will be explored in coming seasons with the aid of professional climbers. 
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Fig. 7. Plan of Dogu Sandal cave complex. 


Fig. 8. Dogu Sandal Valley, with Dogu Sandal Caves at right. 
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work, the caves were enumerated from north to south. Scenes comprised of defined figures were 
recorded in the caves we called nos. 1, 4 and 6. In cave nos. 2, 3 and 5 there are also red-coloured 
marks, but unfortunately no clear figures could be discerned, since the paints are heavily eroded. 
There were no archaeological findings inside the caves or in their surroundings and they are not 
suitable for use as shelters. Survey work begun by us in 2019 found evidence of prehistoric living 
areas on the upper terraces of this valley and others in adjacent areas. 


Cave 1 


Cave 1 is the northernmost of the caves. It is separated from the others by a small, intermittent 
stream, and can be accessed by climbing up a steep cliff that is about 2.5 m high. The cave has 
two chambers. The southern chamber is the first to be reached after the climb. Its floor is better 
preserved than that of the other chamber and it is notable that cup marks have been carved 
smoothly into it. The walls are mostly covered with coal soot; therefore, the rock paintings are 
not quite identifiable in this chamber. Furthermore, there is a pit between the base and wall that 
was made by an illegal excavation in the chamber. 

Rock paintings are located inside the other, northern chamber, which can be reached via 
a precarious passage from the southern chamber. The floor of this chamber slopes towards the 
valley. It has almost no flat surfaces and ends in a cliff about 3 m from the inner wall. Like in 
the other chamber, there are cup marks made smoothly into the floor. 

The northern chamber is, on average, 6 m wide and 3 m high at the front; the inner height is 
about 2.20 m, where the wall and the base merge. A natural rock bulge in the middle of the inner 
wall divides the chamber into two, quite shallow, natural niches. Partial collapse of the calcareous 
rock, in the form of plate, from the inner wall and ceiling indicates the destruction of the natural 
conditions (Figs 9-10). Unfortunately, the contours of some painted figures have been subject to 
damage in modern times, vandalised with a stone. 

Hands, both prints and stencils made by paint spraying, constitute the majority of the red- 
coloured figures seen on every part of the inner wall (Fig. 11). Sixteen of them are made using 
the print technigue.39 These handprints are especially located close to the place where the inner 
wall and the ceiling join. The scene seems to be bounded at the top by these handprints (Fig. 10). 
In this feature, it resembles the scenes surrounded by handprints in the buildings at Çatalhöyük 
called Temple VII.8 and Temple VIB.8 by J. Mellaart and dated to layers VII and VI.” Most 
of the handprints are in pairs; that is, both the right and the left hands appear. Just two of the 
handprints are c. 10.511 cm long; the average length of the others is 15 cm. 

Handprints are known from Latmos3? and Aydın / Çine in Western Anatolia, but the settle- 
ment where they occur most densely is Çatalhöyük, where J. Mellaart states there are more than 
60 hand figures made by print technique.? However, while the figures found in the building 


39 Near the handprints there are red lines that have the same width as the handprints on the scene. They probably 
belong to destroyed and erased handprints which were made by the other print technique. Taking into consideration 
this possibility increases the number of hand figures made by print method to 20. 

3! Mellaart 2003, p. 129, res. 45, 46, 47, 48. 

3 Peschlow-Bindokat 2006, pp. 27, 41, 59, 66, 78, 79; Atik 2013. 

33 Mellaart 2003, p. 129. 
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Fig. 10. Doğu Sandal Cave 1: general view of the drawings from front of the cave 
(photo by H. Tümer; paintings have been indicated in red using Photoshop). 


Fig. ır. Doğu Sandal Cave 1: hand stencils and handprints (photo by H. Tümer). 
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known as Temple VIII.8 might have been made by the print method, most of the other examples 
seem to have been drawn.31 

The second important group of figures from Cave 1 are negative handprints that use the paint 
spraying technique (Figs 9, 10, 11). There are eight visible hand stencils in the scene. They appear 
throughout the middle section of the scene and the most significant ones are close to the centre 
on the left. The paint marks are damaged in one of the three stencils in this group, but the 
technique is very distinct for the other two. In one of them, part of the arm above the wrist is 
also visible within the ring of spray paint. At the far left of the scene, there is also a negative 
handprint with only the fingers clearly visible, probably due to rock collapse or destruction. Four 
quite damaged negative handprints are situated alongside each other in the right-hand section of 
the scene. On the second hand from the left, a human figure is depicted with its hands and arms 
open. We observed that the human figure was made using darker red paint, which indicates the 
presence of two different painting phases. The hands made by paint spraying are earlier than the 
human figure. Negative handprints, made using the paint spraying technique, are not known 
from Anatolia or, in fact, anywhere else in the Near East. A total of 37 hands of this kind can be 
observed, without any cleaning work, in Dogu Sandal Caves (also including Cave 4). 

Another important figure group is the humans (Fig. 10). There are a total of five human figures: 
four of them are made with red paint and one with black paint. The black figure is situated just 
above the hand stencils in the left-hand scene and its height is 12 cm. It is depicted in profile with 
the left hand in front and the right hand behind. There are three straight lines of black paint 
below the print-technique hands located to the left of this figure. Three red-coloured human 
figures are in a group depicted in the centre of the wall, where the protrusion is. Their placement 
suggests that the scene was created in accordance with the planning and calculation of the natural 
topography of the inner wall. The heads of the human figures are portrayed as straight lines, while 
their bodies are represented by triangular shapes. They are 23 cm high. The other human figure 
is the one mentioned above that appears above the hand stencil in the right-hand side of the scene. 
It is 20 cm in height and 15.5 cm in width. This standing position, depicted linearly and front on 
with hands and feet apart and arms bent at the elbow, is a famous figure in the Neolithic Period 
of the Near East. It has been depicted in Anatolia, Cyprus and all over the Near East since the 
Early Neolithic Period.? At Dogu Sandal, it appears in Cave 6 as well, and it is also known that 
there are about ten human figures of this kind at Mersin — Gülnar / Akyapı Cave.3° 

Animal figures constitute another group. There are one snake and two bird depictions in the 
bottom right of the right-hand side of the scene (Fig. 10). The snake is curved at the bottom right 
of the scene and there are two birds above it. The birds lean towards the base of the cave and the 
upper one appears to be feeding on an object on the ground, which we are not able to identify. 
We suggest the birds are cranes. Representations of cranes, always in pairs and depicted together 
with a snake, are well known from Göbekli Tepe during the Pre-Pottery Neolithic Period.37 
For the Pottery Neolithic Period, crane representation is known from Çatalhöyük.33 During 


34 Mellaart 2003, figs 7, 45, 47, 48. 

35 Garfinkel 2003, pp. 111-159. 

36 Girginer and Durukan 2017, p. 3. 

37 Schmidt 2013; Peters and Schmidt 2004, p. 206. 
38 Russell and McGowan 2002, fig. 5. 
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the Halaf Period, birds make up the highest proportion of species depicted in wall paintings and 
on pottery.?? Birds that have been identified as stork and flamingo on the Halaf pottery resemble 
the crane representation as well. Apart from depictions, some bird-shaped pendants/seals and 
anthropomorphic vessels exist from the same period. 

Another figure group are the geometric figures in the cave. At the right-hand end of the scene, 
a rectangular figure divided into small squares can be seen. The squares are alternately painted 
solid red and blank. This figure is like a draughtboard and resembles the geometric-pattern 
wall painting of the public building at Dja'de, dated to the Pre-Pottery Neolithic period (ninth 
millennium BC).4? Similar geometric figures are also known from Çatalhöyük. Geometric scenes 
appear there especially in combination with handprints*! and show similarity in composition to 
this example at the Dogu Sandal Cave. On the left-hand side of this geometric figure, there are 
adjacent straight lines that incline toward each other. We are uncertain about the definition of 
this figure; it may represent humans(?) standing side by side. An unidentified figure consisting 
of about 70 dots stands close to the centre in the right-hand section of the scene. A stylistic figure 
might be intended by these dots, and similar dots compose a figure in Cave 4. However, in this 
example, any figure is not clear, since the paint has not been well preserved. Immediately above, 
there are paint marks like a tally comprised of straight lines; they appear in two rows, three below 
and seven above. 


Cave 4 


Cave 4 is 9 m wide, 4 m high and 2 m deep, and it is divided into two natural chambers. The 
figures appear 1.5 m above the floor of the cave, into which cup marks are again carved smoothly. 
There are 29 negative handprints, all made using the spraying method. The left chamber contains 
12 hand stencils, while the right contains 17 (Figs 12, 13, 14). There is natural damage due to 
the influx of water through the calcareous wall in the left chamber, but the destruction is much 
worse in the right chamber. It is hard to distinguish some of the hand figures owing to this 
destruction. We observed that right, left and pairs of hands have been used in the stencils. The 
length of the hands varies between 15 and 18 cm. 

Two human figures have been identified below a hand stencil located in the far-left section of 
the right chamber. The figure on the left is depicted front on with its hands open to both sides. 
Its body is a “plus sign” and two zigzag motifs (tectiform) are depicted between its waist and feet 
(Fig. 15). The figure appears as if standing on a platform or a high place. It is 10 cm long. Right 
next to this figure is the second human figure, 14 cm long and described in an abstract style. Its 
body is represented by a line and it has a halo of dots around its head. The two figures seem to 
be connected by short lines at head level and, therefore, together may represent a scene. 


39 Erdalkiran 2009, pp. 283—285; Grimbergen 2016, pp. 58-76. 
^? Coqueugniot 2011, figs 2, 4, 5. 
^ Mellaart 2003, figs 45, 46, 47, 48. 
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Fig. 13. Doğu Sandal Cave 4: general view of the drawings from front of the cave 
(photo by H. Tümer; paintings have been indicated in red using Photoshop). 


Fig. 14. Doğu Sandal Cave 4: hand stencil, left scene (photo by H. Tümer). 
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Fig. 15. Dogu Sandal Cave 4: schematic human, hand stencil and tectiform (photo by H. Tümer). 


Cave 6 


This cave is located in the far south of the Doğu Sandal Cave range. It is 5.5 m wide, 2.8 m 
high and 2.5 m deep. It has two chambers, like the other caves. On the upper end of the right- 
hand chamber there is a human figure depicted with its hands and arms open to both sides 
(Fig. 16), akin to the aforementioned example from Cave 1. 


Fig. 16. Doğu Sandal Cave 6: general view of the drawings from front of the cave (photo by H. Tümer). 
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Discussion and comparison 


A lack of archaeological evidence makes it impossible to compare the rock art figures of Arslanlı 
Cave with other examples from Anatolia on a chronological scale. A stylistic comparison reveals 
that the “T”-shaped head depiction, resembling a cap made of antlers, on the human figure is 
similar to the male figures in the Latmos (Beşparmak) Mountains? and human figures in Aydın 
Cine.9 Furthermore, “T”-shaped human figures are also known from Delicenur 1 Cave.^ 
However, the elongated headdress at Arslanli is not known from Latmos or elsewhere. Further- 
more, the Latmos scenes concentrate on human figures, while animal depictions are quite few.^ 
The uniqueness of the Arslanlı Cave is the presence of scenes in which anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic figures are depicted together. The anthropomorphic figures at Arslanli vary between 
2 and 4 cm, shorter than the human figures in rock art caves in Anatolia, where they generally 
measure over 10 cm.4¢ In terms of a comparison of scenes in which humans and animals are 
depicted, Arslanlı is similar to examples known from Beldibi and Tavabaşı in Western Anatolia 
and Tırşin, Pagan, Gevri Bıhıri, Put, Gevaruk and Deraser in Southeastern Anatolia.47 These 
similarities may suggest that the Arslanli Cave could be dated to the Chalcolithic Period. 

While Arslanlı does not provide reliable chronological information beyond a comparison based 
on stylistic similarities, Dogu Sandal can be evaluated within the context of various aspects of 
symbolism in Anatolia and the Near East. The handprints from Dogu Sandal Cave 1 resemble 
examples from Çatalhöyük (J. Mellaart’s Shrines VII.8 and VIB.8, Levels VII and VI).48 
Handprints made by pressing a paint-covered hand against a rock surface are also known from 
Latmos and Aydin-Gine in Western Anatolia, but they are best known from Çatalhöyük. 
Mellaart reports over 60 handprints made using this technique? As mentioned above, however, 
among them, only those in Shrine VIII.B exhibit the properties of a handprint, while the rest 
seem to have been drawn.” 

At Doğu Sandal, the majority of the handprints are in pairs, combining both right and left 
hands. Two are 10.5—11 cm in length, while the rest measure approximately 15 cm. Anthropometric 
research conducted during 2005 showed that a woman in modern Anatolia has an average hand 
length of 18 cm, while in Europe the average is 17.3 cm.5? When the handprints from Doğu 
Sandal Cave 1 are assessed in terms of gender, with the aforementioned data in mind, it could be 
suggested that these handprints were made by women. The hands from Cave 4 — ranging between 


*- Peschlow-Bindokat 2006, pp. 36—41. 

8 Atik 2013, p. 23. 

44 Şahin 2013, p. 95. 

55 Peschlow-Bindokat 2006, p. 41. 

46 Korkut et al. 2015, p. 43. 

47 Bostancı 1959, p. 164, Pl. I (Beldibi); Korkut er al. 2015, p. 42, figs 7, 8. (Tavabaşı); Uyanık 1974, Özdoğan 2000, 
pp. 298—299, Tümer 2017, 2018, pp. 23-27 (Tirgin); Uyanık 1974, p. 77, fig. 36 (Pagan); Belli 2003, p. 40, figs 8, 9 
(Gevri Bıhıri); Belli 1975, p. 26, fig. ır, Tümer 2017 (Put); Uyanık 1974, Tümer 2017, p. 122, şekil 49-50 (Gevaruk); 
Soydan and Korkmaz 2013, p. 674, fig. 1, p. 678, fig. 5 (Deraser). 

48 Mellaart 2003, p. 129, figs 45, 46, 47, 48. 

49 Peschlow-Bindokat 2006, pp. 27, 41, 59, 66, 78, 79; Atik 2013. 

59 Mellaart 2003, p. 129. 

5 Mellaart 2003, figs. 7, 45, 47, 48. 

5 Güleç et al. 2009 (Anatolia); Snow 2013 (Europe). 
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15 and 18 cm — also likely belonged to women. No other examples of hand stencils in the form 
of negative pigmented imprints are known in either Anatolia or the wider Near East. At Dogu 
Sandal (taking into account all four caves), 37 hand stencils made by this technique have been 
attested to date, and this only includes the ones that could be identified without any cleaning 
work. 

Regarding the animal depictions at Doğu Sandal Cave 1, we have suggested that the birds 
represent cranes. It is quite well known, especially from Göbekli Tepe, that cranes are generally 
depicted in pairs and with snakes during the Pre-Pottery Neolithic Period, while crane depictions 
are also known from the Pottery Neolithic at Çatalhöyük.5* As mentioned above, during the 
Halaf Period, birds are the most frequently depicted animals on pottery,’ and some of the bird 
depictions on Halaf pottery that have been identified as stork and flamingo® also resemble crane. 
In terms of the geometric motifs, the chequer-painted figure resembles the geometric mural 
depicted on the wall of a public building at the Pre-Pottery Neolithic (ninth millennium BC) 
site of Dja'de7 Such examples are also known from Çatalhöyük, where geometric figures are 
especially depicted together with handprints,’ resembling the composition at Doğu Sandal. 

As a general evaluation of Dogu Sandal Cave r, it can be said that the cave contains at least 
two painting phases. Within the overall composition, we have been able to identify 40 figures, 
28 of which are hand depictions (8 hand stencils and 20 handprints). We suggest that all the hand 
figures belong to the early phase. The anthropomorphic figure above the hand stencil at Cave 1 
also occurs in Cave 6. The rock painting in Cave 6 comprises only this single human figure. The 
depiction of these two indistinguishable figures inside the first and the last caves of the range 
raises the question of whether or not this figure was deliberately chosen to mark the spot where 
a composition begins and ends. In this respect, one might suggest that only this figure belongs 
to the later phase at Doğu Sandal. Furthermore, the rock painting at Gülnar Akyapı Cave com- 
prises only a similar human figure? The similarity between the depictions of this human figure 
at Doğu Sandal Caves 1 and 6 and Gülnar/Akyapı Cave further emphasises its significance. 
Considering the common use of this figure during the Neolithic Period in areas adjacent to the 
Middle Taurus Region, we can suggest that two human figures from Dogu Sandal Caves are 
contemporary with those examples. Hence, the later phase of Dogu Sandal Caves could be dated 
to the Neolithic Period. 


Concluding Remarks 


Arslanli Cave provides significant information on prehistoric rock paintings; however, surveys 
around the cave have not revealed any prehistoric archaeological material. Some of the caves 
located above Arslanli Cave also bear red paint marks. Further systematic surveys will provide 


5 Schmidt 2013; Peters and Schmidt 2004, p. 206. 
54 Russell and McGowan 2002, fig. 5. 

5 Grimbergen 2016, pp. 58-76. 

56 Grimbergen 2016, p. 67. 

57 Coqueugniot 2011, figs 2, 4, 5. 

 Mellaart 2003, figs 45, 46, 47, 48. 

5 Girginer and Durukan 2017. 
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Fig. 17. Doğu Sandal Cave: hand stencils (Cave 4) and handprints (Cave 1) (photo by H. Tümer). 


a more comprehensive picture of the prehistory of the Alata Valley. Nevertheless, an evaluation 
of Dogu Sandal Caves alongside other examples of painted rock art in Anatolia and adjacent 
regions suggests the uniqueness of this cave range both in terms of the figures depicted (human 
figures and hands) and the techniques implemented (handprints and stencils) (Fig. 17). Hand 
stencils are widely known from the Upper Palaeolithic Franco-Cantabrian cave art.°° Handprints, 
which become significant after the Early Upper Palaeolithic, can also be found in various places.“' 
Although with no certainty, it can be suggested that the early phase of rock art at Dogu Sandal 
Caves occurred during the Upper Palaeolithic Period, which is not well known in Anatolia.9? 
As discussed above, the later phase at Dogu Sandal could be dated to the Neolithic Period. 
In this respect, it may be suggested that the communities living in adjacent areas visited the Dogu 
Sandal Cave range periodically for symbolic and ritual purposes during the Upper Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic Periods. 

According to the TAY Project Database, there are 156 caves in Mersin, an area where numerous 
valleys, caves and rock shelters are evident due to its karstic geological structure. The valleys 
include hundreds of caves, some of which have only recently begun to be discovered. The geo- 
morphological structure of the area suggests that future systematic archaeological research and 
discoveries in the region will allow us to better understand the cultural and chronological context 
of Arslanlı and Doğu Sandal Caves. 
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and their Implications for Human 
Economic Strategies since 2000 BC 
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Abstract 


The capital of ancient Iberia, Mtskheta, has long occupied a central role in the social, religious and eco- 
nomic life of Western Asia (Fig. x). The town sits at the confluence of two major rivers, the Aragvi and 
Mtkvari (Kura). Their valleys brought people, trade and cultural influences from surrounding lands for 
millennia. Mtskheta 5 environs are rich in biodiversity, with a patchwork of floodplain forests, oak wood- 
lands, juniper scrub, forest-steppe and grassy steppe vegetation. This paper describes a history of vegetation, 
fire and grazing preserved in the sediments of ]vari Lake in Mtskheta. Evidence of changing land use is 
interpreted in the light of the town’s extensive archaeological-historical record, revealing strong links and 
dynamic interactions between ancient cultures and their environment. Through times of peace and con- 
flict, forests traded places with pastures as people adapted subsistence strategies to changing political and 
climatic conditions." 


Background 


Archaeological interest in Mtskheta in the Mtskheta-Mtianeti region of Georgia dates back to 
the 1840s with observations made by the historian, Platon loseliani, who noted that ancient 
architecture could be observed in the region.’ Over 20 years would pass before archaeological 
investigations began in the extensive burial grounds to the north of the town, in the area known 
as Samtavro (Fig. 2). Since then, long-term investigations have been undertaken in the Samtavro 
necropolis and the tally of burials numbers over 4000, representing a wide chronological range 


> Acknowledgements: We would like to thank Professor Dr David Lordkipanidze, Director of the Georgian 
National Museum, for his encouragement and full support of this collaborative project. To the Georgian Patriarchate, 
the Mtskheta Municipality and the Georgian Ministry of Culture we express our gratitude for granting permission to 
carry our excavations at Samtavro. Our thanks also go to Dr Zurab Makharadze and David Makhatadze (Georgian 
National Museum); Vakhtang Nikolaishvili, Gela Giunashvili and Giorgi Manjegaladze (Otar Lordkipanidze Centre for 
Archaeology Georgian National Museum). We extend our sincere gratitude to the Institute of Paleobiology (Georgian 
National Museum), Dr Eliso Kvavadze and the Todria-Chichinadze family for their kind support. We would like to 
acknowledge that this paper was inspired by discussions between Antonio Sagona and Simon Connor, but it did not 
come to fruition earlier due to Antonio's death in 2017. 

1 Gamkrelidze 2010, p. 39. Gamkrelidze 2012, for a survey of antiquarian enquiries and archaeological investigations. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Caucasus and neighbouring regions (map by C. Sagona). 


from the second millennium BC to the twelfth century AD.* Culturally, the burials span from 
the Middle Bronze Age, through the Late Bronze Age, the Iron Age and into the Middle Ages 
and testify to an unwavering human presence in the region? 

Interest in the ancient remains never waned, because this location was the capital of the ancient 
Kingdom of Kartli (from the fourth century BC), otherwise referred to as Iberia in classical 
sources (Fig. 1). As a regional focal point, settlements grew around this riverine location. Succes- 
sive communities took advantage of the natural protection afforded by mountain ranges on all 
sides, the economic advantages of adjacent expansive fertile plains and natural corridors that 
funnelled into and met at the confluence of two significant rivers, the Aragvi and the Mtkvari. 


> Some of the reports concerning the Mtskheta fieldwork: Apakidze 1978; 1985; Apakidze et al. 2001; Ivashenko 
1980; Kalandadze 1980; 1981; 1982; Khetsuriani e? al. 1978; Sikharulidze 2003. 
? For syntheses of the Samtavro investigations: Nikolaishvili 2018; Giunashvili 2018. 
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Fig. 2. Map of Mtskheta (map by C. Sagona). 


The Mtskheta landscape is a reflection of the town's dynamic and often turbulent history. 
Each generation of its inhabitants has left an ecological imprint on the surrounding plains and 
hillsides, creating a landscape rich in biodiversity and cultural meaning.* The people's relati- 
onship with their environment must have changed in step with times of peace and conflict, 
shifting cultural allegiances and economic fortunes. Mtskheta's success as a regional capital may 
have been tied to the population's ability to adapt to environmental change, in an ongoing inter- 
play between culture and nature. By integrating archaeological and palaeoecological approaches, 
we can begin to understand something of these past exchanges. 

The hills around Mtskheta and the current capital, Tbilisi, are dotted with small lakes. 
Sediments within these lakes preserve a temporal record of shifting water levels, vegetation, fire 
regimes and grazing pressure? Because the lakes are small, the information they provide pertains 
to the immediate surroundings of the lake and a few kilometres beyond that. Larger lakes provide 
information about broad-scale environmental changes that occurred tens to hundreds of kilo- 
metres around them.“ In this way, large lakes record the tempo of ecological responses to regional 


4 Birkett-Rees 2010; Sakhokia 1961; Avakov 1982. 
* Kvavadze 1999; Kvavadze and Gabashvili 1998; Connor and Kvavadze 2005. 
6 Theuerkauf et al. 2012; 2016; Sugita 2007. 
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climatic change, while small lakes can tell us about interactions between ecosystems and societies 
on a more human scale. 

This paper brings together the archaeology of Mtskheta with the palaeoecology of the urban 
centre's nearest lake, Jvari. Our aims are to: 1) contextualise the town's dynamic past; 2) chart 
the environment during the course of three millennia; 3) track the evolution of the ancient cul- 
tural landscape. 


Nature of the Fieldwork and Analyses 


A 2.5-m sediment core was collected from the centre of Jvari Lake (41°50°N, 44°44 E) in 
September 2003 by collaborators from the Davitashvili Institute of Palaeobiology and the 
University of Melbourne. Jvari Lake is located approximately 500 m east-northeast of the Jvari 
Monastery, a UNESCO World Heritage site constructed in the sixth century AD. The monastery 
is central to the religious life of Georgia, having been built on the site where St Nino, credited 
with converting Georgia to Christianity, placed a large wooden cross overlooking the city of 
Mtskheta. Jvari Lake has no inflowing or outflowing streams and its diameter varies between 100 
and 200 m depending on rainfall, groundwater and evaporation. Surrounding the lake are various 
kinds of vegetation — oak-hornbeam forest patches, Christ-thorn scrub, grassy steppes and 
plantations of pines, poplars and cedar (Figs 3—4). 

Pollen analysis of the sediment core revealed a sequence of cyclical vegetation changes span- 
ning at least the last 2500 years.” Indicator species analysis was used to link the fossil pollen to 
present-day vegetation types.“ This showed that a forest-steppe ecotone has long prevailed around 
Jvari Lake, the vegetation constantly shifting as woodlands advanced and retreated. Given the 
importance of the sediment core for contextualising Mtskheta's archaeological record, in 2015 
Antonio Sagona? (University of Melbourne) obtained funding for radiocarbon dates and Simon 
Connor sampled charcoal from the entire core to reconstruct a fire history. 

Macroscopic charcoal particles were isolated from contiguous sediment samples after overnight 
soaking in bleach and removal of fine material with a 125 um sieve.? Particles were identified and 
classified into morphological types to provide information on the source of the charcoal? A new 
age-depth model linking the radiocarbon dates was developed using Bayesian statistics." This 


model was then used to estimate charcoal accumulation rates and pinpoint past fire episodes 
(see Table 1).? 


7 Connor 2011. 

8 TWINSPAN, see Hill 1979; Connor 2011. 

? Whitlock and Larsen 2002. 

© Following the scheme of Mustaphi and Pisaric 2014. 

" Implemented in the ‘rbacon’ package for R: Blaauw and Christen 2011. 

> Higuera er al. 2009. The CharAnalysis program, with a robust lowess smoother and 500-year interpolation, was 
used to isolate fire episodes from “background” charcoal. 
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Fig. 4. Jvari Lake viewed from Jvari Monastery, with surrounding diverse vegetation (photo S. Connor). 
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Sample depth (cm) Age (uncalibrated bp) Laboratory code 
45—47 685 + 23 Wh-41501 
83-85 839 + 20 Wk-41502 
125-127 1420 + 2I Wk-41503 
165—167 1774 + 22 Wk-41504 
205-207 2220 + 20 Wk-41505 
243—245 2870 + 20 Wk-41506 


Table 1. Radiocarbon dates from the Jvari Lake core. Determinations were made at the Waikato 
laboratory using acid-base-acid pre-treatment. Calibrated ages shown alongside sediment depths in Fig. 5. 


Palaeoecological results 


The core from Jvari Lake dates back to 1100 BC, encompassing the Iron Age and subsequent 
archaeological and historical periods (Table 1; Fig. 5). The sediment consists of black alkaline 
muds, rich in carbonates and macroscopic plant remains. Sedimentation rates were relatively 
constant over the course of the last 3100 years, apart from a temporary increase between approxi- 
mately 1100 and 1400 AD. Biostratigraphic markers corroborate the age-depth model: the incre- 
ase in walnut (Juglans) pollen around 200 BC and the rise of exotic Ambrosia pollen in the last 
century accord with the timing of these events across Georgia.5 The age-depth model's median 
error component is +140 years, so the ages below must be viewed as approximate. 

Pollen indicate three phases of forest advance around Jvari Lake: 750-150 BC, 700-1000 AD 
and during the last two centuries. Between these phases, tree cover was diminished, steppes 
expanded and grazing increased, as indicated by spores of a dung fungus, Sporormiella.'^ Within 
the lake itself, water levels fluctuated from fresh through brackish to saline. Abundant Ruppia 
indicate peaks in salinity, probably corresponding to low lake levels, around 100 AD, 600 AD 
and 1200 AD, and between 1300 and 1700 AD. 

In the landscapes around Jvari Lake, major fire episodes occurred on average every 200 years 
during the first two millennia of the record. Fires occurred repeatedly at short intervals around 
800 BC and 250-450 AD. The last thousand years, however, have seen a substantial reduction in 
fire frequency, with a major fire episode dated between 1150 and 1250 AD and smaller, local fires 
between 1650 and 1750 AD. Elongated charcoal particles, likely indicating the burning of grasses 
around the lake, were prevalent between 200 BC and 400 AD, as well as c. 1150 AD. Grassland 
burning coincided with inferred periods of increased grazing and reduced tree cover. 


Other Environmental Studies 


As mentioned earlier, small lakes provide environmental histories of their immediate surrounds 
and large lakes provide regional-scale histories. If regional climate change was the main driver of 


3 Connor 2011. 
14 Van Geel and Aptroot 2006. 
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Fig. 5. Palaeoecological results from Jvari Lake — bottom to top: depth and age of sediments, fire history from charcoal 
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ecological change in the past, then there should be a strong coherence between palaeoecological 
records from both small and large lakes.5 On the other hand, if past societies, fires or other dis- 
turbances played a major role in ecological change, then these smaller-scale impacts should mani- 
fest in ways that diverge from the regional pattern." 

Two palaeoecological sites lend themselves to this comparison with Jvari Lake: a small lake 
near Tbilisi and a very large lake in the highlands of Southern Georgia. The first is Tsavkisi 
Wetland, situated 17 km south of Jvari Lake at an altitude of rroo m (41?41'N, 44°45 E). The site 
has similar dimensions to Jvari Lake and is likewise situated at the forest-steppe ecotone. The 
pollen record from Tsavkisi Wetland reflects the dynamics of forest and steppe vegetation during 
the last 8000 years in relation to fire and grazing." The second site is Georgia’s largest lake, 
Paravani, located 85 km southwest of Jvari Lake at 2073 m elevation in the mountain grasslands 
of the Javakheti region (41°27 N, 43?48'E). Paravani Lake is of volcanic origin and measures 
c. 5 km east-west and 10 km from north to south. Paravani's pollen record documents the last 
12,500 years of vegetation change across the mountains of southern Georgia." 

Quantitative comparison of the three records may be achieved through indicator species ana- 
lysis. Accordingly, Jvari Lake remained a forest-steppe ecotone where heavily grazed vegetation 
was punctuated by centuries-long phases of forest expansion (see Fig. 6). Tsavkisi Wetland had 
a more dynamic vegetation history, cycling from forests to forest borders and sparser forest- 
steppes. Grazing was a prominent feature in the Tsavkisi landscape from at least 6000 BC to 
approximately 100 AD, after which cereals and walnuts became more important.” Paravani Lake 
was surrounded by mountain grassland vegetation from 6000 BC through to the present. 
Regional tree cover began to decline around 500 BC and grazing indicators increased in Paravani 
and nearby highland lakes.?9 

Far from strong coherence with the regional trend from Paravani, the records from Jvari and 
Tsavkisi reveal contrasting and sometimes contradictory environmental histories, which we now 
discuss in relation to the archaeological record from Mtskheta and surrounds. 


Historical implications 


Archaeological investigations at Mtskheta have a long history. An Austrian, Freidrich Bayern 
excavated the object-rich cist graves of the ancient burial grounds in Samtavro (commonly refer- 
red to as Samtavro I) between 1871 and 1878 (600-plus burials).2! Between 1938 and 1961, Mikhail 
Ivashenko and Sandro Kalandaze undertook extensive fieldwork (Samtavro II). In turn, Andrea 
Apakhidze carried out the Mtskheta Institute excavations between 1976 and 1986, 2000 and 2002 
(Samtavro III).?? 


5 Jacobson and Bradshaw 1981. 

16 Jacobson and Bradshaw 1981; Vanniére er al. 2016. 

7 Connor and Kvavadze 2005; Connor 2011. 

18 Messager et al. 2013. 

9 Connor and Kvavadze 2005; Connor 2011. 

2° Messager et al. 2013; Connor and Sagona 2007; Connor 2011. 

> Bayern 1885a; 1885b. 

> Legacy data from Samtavro III was subject to a detailed review in Michalewicz 2014 (PhD thesis). 
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Fig. 6. Key events in the history of Mtskheta compared to major vegetation changes in the Jvari Lake, Tsavkisi Wetland 

and Lake Paravani pollen records, classified using indicator species analysis. Grazing history for the Paravani area 

inferred from Lake Aligol's dung fungi record. MBA: Middle Bronze Age; LB: Late Bronze Age; IA: Iron Age; 
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The University of Melbourne's archaeological involvement in Georgia dates back decades, 
largely through the research pursuits of Antonio Sagona. In 2008, this interest was formalised 
under the project name Georgian-Australian Investigations in Archaeology (GAIA). Between 
2008 and 2010, excavations were conducted by the GAIA project at the Samtavro site (Samtavro 
IV) and later at Tchkantiskedi, c. 11 km to the north. While in Samtavro, our work was carried 
out in collaboration with Vakhtang Nikolaishvili, Gela Giunashvili and Giorgi Manjgaladze from 
the Otar Lordkipanidze Centre for Archaeology, Georgian National Museum. Currently the 
focus of the GAIA project is in the province of Samtskhe-Javakheti at the multi-period site of 
Rabati and its surrounds. 

Research programmes in Georgia were and continue to be undertaken by students from Mel- 
bourne. Among these was the fieldwork conducted by Jessie Birkett-Rees focused on the lands- 
cape in the Tbilisi region, which drew on theoretical notions that revolve around the dynamic 
relationship between human societies and their environment, a relationship in which the natural 
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conditions are recognised and form part of the socio-economic and political constructs.” With 
the passage of time, cultural memories and connection to land strengthen as steadily as the 
human impact on the region. No less significant are the signs of religious overlays on certain 
locations and, at times, it was a contested landscape, fortified at key strategic points. All of these 
aspects played out in the region under discussion.?^* While socio-economic, cultural and religious 
interests grew in the heart of Mtskheta, it was not alone and sites from various periods have also 
been identified along the routes leading north, south and west to the lands bordering the region, 
generally referred to as Greater Mtskheta. 


Middle Bronze Age: 2000-1500 BC 


Although the Jvari Lake record does not reach back before c. 1100 BC, it is worth noting that 
the region was occupied well before this time. Early Bronze Age settlements and burials, for 
instance, have been documented.’ From older pollen records, including Tsavkisi Wetland, it 
seems Early Bronze Age settlements and burials were sited in a landscape where oak woodlands 
were more widespread than during the preceding Neolithic and Chalcolithic.?ó These mixed, 
relatively open forests persisted into the Middle Bronze Age. To maintain a sense of cultural 
continuity, we pick up the historical narrative in the Middle Bronze Age as a context for sub- 
sequent comparisons with the Jvari palaeoecological record. 

In very broad terms, the archaeological footprint of the Middle Bronze Age — which incorpo- 
rates the Martkopi and Bedeni/Alazani cultures of the Early Kurgan period and the later mani- 
festation of the Middle Bronze known as the Trialeti phase — is best represented by burial sites 
in which bodies were simply placed on the earth, or in earthen pits or stone built chambers. 
Often substantial grave markers in the form of kurgans (tumuli or mounds), some with additio- 
nal ceremonial roads, became obvious monuments in the Middle Bronze Age landscape. They 
concealed the end-product of elaborate burial customs. Some appear to be cenotaphs to the 
deceased, while in other locations, Middle Bronze mounds cover the resting places of one or a 
number of individuals.^7 Burial mounds close to Mtskheta have been identified at, for instance, 
Khinshiantmitsebi, Natakhtari 1 and 3, Samtavri, and Tsitsamuri,? as well as in the Digomi Plain 
in lands west of the Mtkvari and north of Tbilisi at Nakulbakebi (or Nakulbakevi, 1 and 3), 
Namgalamitsa (I and II), Sajoge, Treli and Zurgovani.?? Birkett-Rees noted: “This archaeological 


3 Birkett-Rees (2009; 2010) drawing on landscape theory current at that time, for example, Wilkinson 2003; Preucel 
and Hodder 1996; Renfrew and Bahn 2005. Abby Robinson (University of Melbourne) with Gela Giunashvili (Otar 
Lordkipanidze Centre for Archaeology, Georgian National Museum), Giorgi Khaburzania (National Agency for 
Cultural Heritage Preservation of Georgia) and Keti Dighmelashvili (Mtskheta Museum) recorded known historic and 
archaeological sites in the Great Mtskheta region in 2015 (not published). 

24 Birkett-Rees 2010, p. 296. 

5 Early Bronze Age finds were identified at, for example, Mtskhetisgora, Mukhatgverdi, Narekvavi and Natakhtari, 
see Sadradze et al. 2007; a settlement is suggested by sherds eroding from a scarp at Tchkantiskedi, but a settlement was 
not located precisely by the GAIA expedition in 2011. 

26 Connor and Sagona 2007; Connor and Kvavadze 2005. 

?7 Sadradze 1991, p. 85. 

28 Sadradze 2002, p. 298. 

?9 Discussion of these Middle Bronze Age locations and of other unnamed sites, see Birkett-Rees 2012; for 


Nakulbakev, (or Nakulbakebi), Nikolaishvili 2018, p. 868. 
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landscape is dominated by prominent burial mounds, clustered in the Digomi Plain” that 
projected "group tenure in the local and regional landscape.”3° 

Significantly, in the Digomi Plain traces of architecture with Middle Bronze Age finds, rare 
throughout the Caucasus, were identified at Sajoge, but they were disturbed by building activi- 
ties in the subsequent Late Bronze Age (discussed in due course). Nonetheless, it was deter- 
mined that the earlier structures were built using mud brick and possibly wood daubed with 
clay. Pottery from the Middle Bronze Age level was identified as late Trialeti, carrying typical 
comb-stamped decoration; one example combines this technique with pattern-burnishing.3? 
Further away, a settlement at Jinisi (in the Trialeti region of the Tsalka Plain, on the left bank 
of the Gumbati River) was found during the course of constructing the Baku-Tbilisi-Ceyhan 
and South Caucasian pipelines. Other habitation areas are located at Didi Gora and Tgisbolo 
Gora (Alazani Valley, Kakheti), where postholes remain as indicators of dwellings; these were 
built on higher ground, on the terraces and hill slopes.? As is often argued for communities at 
this time, their non-agrarian economy and lifestyle seems to have been mobile. Their sites are 
without typical signs of sedentary life; they lack substantial architecture, millstones for grinding 
grain and fixed fireplaces.?4 


Late Bronze Age: 1500-1200 BC 


Several cultural traditions have been identified in the Caucasus during the Late Bronze Age. 
One known as Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi culture spanned from Armenia, through Azerbaijan, to the 
Central Caucasian mountain range and incorporated the Mtkvari and Alazani Rivers (Fig. 7).35 
As is the case for the Middle Bronze period, few Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi settlement sites are 
known, hence the Late Bronze architectural remains excavated at Sajoge, already mentioned, are 
very important. The settlement there was fortified and covered an area of c. 20 ha. Buildings 2 
and 4 were large rectangular structures, built using a drystone method with sandstone blocks and 
smaller cobbles for in-fill and they were partially subterranean.3° Wooden pillars standing on 
stone bases supported the timber roofs and stone hearths were built in the centre of the floor, 
away from the walls. The nature of the finds and a radiocarbon date from Building 4 pin the 
structure to the Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi (1500-1250 BC).37 The excavators described this cultural 
phase as having "[s]ophisticated, well planned architecture, large buildings with halls and fortifi- 
cation walls around the settlement of Sajoge" aspects which they argued supported the notion of 


39 Birkett-Rees 2012, p. 63. 

31 Narimanishvili 2012, p. 88; Abramishvili and Orthmann 2008, pp. 275-276. 

32 Abramishvili and Orthmann 2008, fig. 5: 1, 3-5; fig. 5: 4 combines comb-stamped infill with zones of pattern 
burnish; discussed in Sagona (A.) 2018, pp. 386—588. 

3 For Jinisi, Narimanishvili and Abramishvili 2010, pp. 224—253; for Didi Gora, Korfmann et al. 1999, 2002; 
for Tgisbolo Gora, Mansfeld 1996. 

34 See discussion in Sagona (A.) 2018, p. 344. 

5 Late Bronze Age traditions have been summarised in Sagona (A.) 2018, pp. 380-381. 

36 Abramishvili and Orthmann 2008, pp. 275-276. 

37 Abramishvili and Orthmann 2008, pp. 276, 278, C14 sample from charcoal (OZG 366) gave a reading of 
1381-1277 BC. 
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Fig. 7. Map of the Colchian and Lchashen-Tsitelgori cultural zones and major rivers in the region 
(after A. Sagona 2018, fig. 8.1; map by C. Jayasuriya and C. Sagona). 


elite communities already mooted for the contemporary, richly furnished kurgan burial sites.38 
The buildings were destroyed by fire, but given the limited range of objects left in situ, it is 
possible that they were deliberately torched in a closure ritual. 

Buildings 4 and 6 at Samtavro above the burial grounds on the outskirts of Mtskheta are 
thought to date to the late second millennium BC.39 Scholars, however, tend to class domestic 
architecture for the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages together, as they share similar features 
(see the following section).4° Burial grounds of the Late Bronze Age have been investigated at 
Tserovani II, near to the Narekvavi settlement (around 60 graves). More burials of Lchashen- 
Tsitelgorebi date were found in the Samtavro, Treligorebi and Namgalamitsa cemeteries, which 
were in use from the Middle Bronze to the Iron Age. 

In some respects, the Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi period is one of conspicuous transition toward 
increasing political complexity.9 Characterising the Late Bronze Age were fortified settlements 
in high locations, suggesting a dramatic shift to centralised authority and communities which 


38 Abramishvili and Orthmann 2008, p. 277. 

39 Giunashvili 2018, p. 905. 

^9 Giunashvili 2018, p. 905. 

# Sadradze 1991, p. 83, pls 1-4. 

# For burials sites: Treligorebi, Abramishvili 1978; Samtavro, Sadradze 1991; Namgalamitsa, Bedianashvili 2005. 
B Smith et al. 2009, p. 29. 
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were less inclined to practise a mobile economy. This is an issue that has been the subject of 
a number of major studies and field research programmes in the Caucasus over the last few 
decades.* The changing political environment coincided with a period of environmental reorga- 
nisation across the Caucasus and Anatolia. At Tsavkisi Wetland, oak forests yielded to open 
juniper woodlands as grazing intensified. While a cooling climate may have contributed to this 
transition, the rapid establishment of grazing and its maintenance for nearly two millennia 
suggest a deliberate and determined effort to change the land. 

With the changing political organisation came advances in industries such as pottery produc- 
tion, which witnessed new shapes and decorative techniques, as well as the introduction of the 
potter's wheel (Fig. 8). Most dramatic were the developments in metallurgy at this time. Ingots 
represent the trade from the copper mines to the workshops of the Caucasus; no doubt a strategy 
adopted to meet the needs of more sedentary communities. Some new items clearly relate to 
warfare and handheld weaponry (daggers, swords, axes, maces and spearheads), others were con- 
nected to horse trappings (bits and harnessing fitments) and iconography (figurines). Items of 
personal adornment were of high technical quality and artistic diversity (e.g., pins, decorated 
wide belts, chains and charms; Fig. 9). 


Iron Age: 1200-700 BC 


After a period of transition, it has been argued that a degree of distinction can be detected 
between the early Iron Age tradition in Mtskheta known as the Samtavro Culture and enduring 
characteristics of the Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi (also known as the Central Transcaucasian culture), 
which persisted to the immediate south, in the Tbilisi region.4° Neither territories were isolated 
from each other, but both have distinct characteristics. Nor is the sequence of the two cultures 
clear-cut; some place Samtavro later than the Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi?? and others maintain that 
they were contemporary, albeit limiting the Samtavro cultural sites to the area between the Aragvi 
river and Likhi mountains. Nonetheless, it is apparent that a degree of mingling between the 
two groups occurred, especially evident in regard to the production versus use of iron.* While 
it is a complex issue, signs of distinction during the Iron Age between the traditions have been 
mooted and can be summarised as follows:59 

Samtavro Culture is characterised by leaf or lanceolate-shaped daggers (Fig. 9: 3), pottery with 
so-called zoomorphic handles, use of body adornments especially pins with curled heads (though 
such items were not restricted to the Samtavro culture) and by snapped carnelian beads. The 


^^ Erb-Satullo er al. 2019, p. 413; Yardimiciel et al. 2018; Reinhold et al. 2016; Hammer 2014; Narimanishvili 2012; 
Badalyan et al. 2010; Lindsay et al. 2010; 2014; Smith et al. 2009. 

45 Wick et al. 2003; Eastwood et al. 1998; Roberts et al. 1997. 

46 For the Central Transcaucasian culture discussion: Pitskhelauri 1973; 2005. For the Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi: Abra- 
mishvili and Abramishvili 2008; Gomelauri 2008; 2011. Concerning the Samtavro culture: Akhvlediani 2005a; 2005b; 
Akhvlediani and Sultanishvili 2010; Gomelauri 2003. 

47 Pitskhelauri 1973; 2005. 

48 Abramishvili 1978; see also Akhvlediani 2005, pp. 247-294; 2005b, pp. 130-143; Baramidze 1974; Sadradze 2002. 

49 Akhvlediani 2005, p. 261; Birkett-Rees 2010, p. 301; Gomelauri 2011. 

59 After Akhvlediani 2005a, p. 263. For the chronology of the Early Iron Age in the Mtskheta region and use of iron, 
see Abramishvili 2003, pp. 12-27; Bedianashvili 2016, pp. 3-6. 
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Fig. 8. Pottery from burials in Samtavro dated the fifteenth to fourteenth century BC. Burial 26 nos 2, 3, 5; Burial 128 
nos I, 4, 10; Burial 155 no. 7; Burial 160 nos 9, 12; Burial 267 no. 6; Burial 294 nos 8, 1 
(after Akhvlediani and Sultanishvili 2010, figs 1-3, 5). 
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Fig. 9. Metalwork. 1. Kedabek sword from Tsitelgori (Abramishvili and Abramishvili 2008). Fifteenth to fourteenth 

century BC items from Samtavro: 2. spearhead Burial 160; 3. leaf-shaped dagger (Burial 160); 4. Burial 183 pin with 

flattened head; 5. Burial 294 pin with curled end; 6. Burial 151 small bangle (nos 2-6 after Akhvlediani and Sultanishvili 

2010, figs 1, 2, 4). Items from Tsitelgori, Barrow 1: 7-8. pins with elaborate heads; 9-10. pendants (nos 7-10 after 
Abramishvili and Abramishvili 2008). 
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people of this culture practised ironmongery, built distinctive domestic architecture and would 
appear to have had a circumscribed geographic range westward into Shida Kartli. 

Lcehashen-Tsitelgorebi Culture favoured the Kedabek sword as a weapon.” Their sites contained 
polished carnelian beads and pins with a range of knobbed and other finials. Its people acquired 
iron objects, a technology not attested in the Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi heartland in Armenia. 


'The Samtavro houses are best represented by those excavated in 1976—1979 on the slope of the 
foothill immediately west of the burial ground (Fig. 10: 1). According to Gela Giunashvili, Buil- 
dings 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 and 8 can be assigned to the first half of the first millennium BC.” Although 
only a few structures have been excavated in this settlement, it is thought to have been large, 
commensurate with the 660 known burials attributed to this community. Houses were partly 
subterranean and roughly rectangular in plan. Pillars sunk in small pits or resting on stone bases 
supported wooden roofs plastered with cob, a mud and chaff render. Stone was used for the walls 
to surface level, then wattle and daub for the upper structure. Most distinctive are the elaborate 
ovens built into the back left-hand corner of five of the houses. These appear to have associated 
fixed, open storage spaces or bin-like walled areas and complex oven chambers. To the right of 
the ovens, benches and other fixtures have been described as having a ritual or religious function 
and indeed, in House 1, four anthropomorphic figures had been moulded into a ‘hooded’ niche 
(Fig. 10: 2).54 It is thought that when the structures at Samtavro ceased to be used as dwellings, 
House 5 was adapted to serve a religious purpose, with the installation of a stone structure iden- 
tified as an altar.” Other Bronze to Iron Age settlements in the region include Bitsmendi (close 
to Tedzmiskhevi), Katnaliskhevi, Khovlegora, Mtchadijvari, Narekvavi (with 30 houses compa- 
rable to Samatavro; Fig. 11 for pottery from the houses), Nastagisi, Natsargora, Treligorebi and 
Khevdzmara.5ó 

Burial practices are more diverse across the region, but whether earthen grave, cromlech, shaft 
tomb or barrow burial, the deceased was often laid to rest with metal objects. Necropoleis of the 
Late Bronze to Iron Age, often broadly dated within the first half of the first millennium BC, 
have been documented at a number of sites in the Greater Mtskheta or nearby regions, including 
Armaziskhevi, Mukhatgverdi, Narekvavi, Natakhtari (a cemetery similar to Tserovani), and 
Tserovani.57 

Hills surrounding Mtskheta and Tbilisi during the Iron Age were heavily grazed. Around 
Tsavkisi Wetland, oak-hornbeam forests and juniper woodlands yielded to open pastures as gra- 
zing intensified. Open forest-steppe vegetation prevailed around Jvari Lake, perhaps maintained 
through periodic fires lit by shepherds. Despite cultural differences between the Samtavro and 
Lchashen-Tsitelgorebi cultures, the impact of their grazing activities on the vegetation around 
Mtskheta and Tbilisi appears to have been very similar. 


5 The Kedabek sword type is discussed in Sagona (A.) 2018, pp. 393-395, fig. 8.7: 4 (see Fig. 9: 1). 

5 Giunashvili 2018, p. 905. 

5 Giunashvili 2018, pp. 905-906. 

54 Giunashvili 2018, fig. 6. 

5 Giunashvili 2018, pp. 898-901. 

56 For overviews and detailed references for the Late Bronze to Iron Age settlements: Birkett-Rees 2010, fig. 5; 
Giunashvili 2018; Nikolaishvili 2018; for Narekvavi, Nikolaishvili and Gavasheli 2007, pp. 6—25. 

57 For overviews and detailed references for the Late Bronze to Iron Age burial sites: Birkett-Rees 2010, fig. 5; 
Nikolaishvili 2018; Sadradze et al. 2007; Chanishvili 2004. 
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Fig. ro. Plan of Samtavro houses nos 1 to 5 excavated in 1976-1979; impression of House 1 (after Giunashvili 2018). 
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Fig. rr. Pottery from the Narekvavi houses dated to the eighth to sixth and fifth centuries BC: 1. no. 757; 2. no. 763; 
3. No. 761; 4. no. 776; 5. no. 764; 6. no. 765; 7. no. 766 (after Nikolaishvili and Gavasheli 2007, pls 1, 4, 5). 
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Greek, Persian, Roman and Hunnic influences: 700 BC-c.700 AD 


Greek Interests 


We can look further west to the low-lying lands bordering the Black Sea, known in antiquity 
as Colchis, for signs of Aegean contacts with Georgia. Greek texts at least as early as the eighth 
century BC document Greek interest in that region and imported ceramic finds from sites there 
are dated to the mid-seventh century BC. Archaeological evidence for Greek settlement in coastal 
zones is dated to the sixth century BC.“ The settlement and necropoleis of Pichvnari provide 
particularly important evidence for the long-term interests of Greek colonists in Colchis.?? 
Palaeoecological data from the neighbouring Ispani Bog provide a stark indication of the deep 
ecological impact of these colonies, with evidence of slash-and-burn agriculture on the swampy 
coastal plain.®° 

Considerable trade and the concomitant transference of technology, knowhow and new cul- 
tural influences were felt in many parts of Colchis and Iberia. As Otar Lordkipanidze stated, 


impulses of Classical civilization which were to influence the culture — in its broadest conception 
— of Colchis and Iberia would now be coming from various territorial and ethno-cultural sources. 


From around the sixth century BC, Mtskheta is counted among the locations developing into 
an urban centre.“? From the fourth century BC to sixth century AD, it was the capital of the 
Kingdom of Kartli. Situated at the junction of major routes through Georgia, it is not surprising 
that Greek influence can so readily be seen in the artefacts accompanying elite burials.9 The 
increased cultural diversity and influx of prestige items testify to the heightened use of roads 
through the kingdom, to and from the Black Sea and Anatolia. 

Mtskheta’s growing importance occurs at a time when people's relationship with the surroun- 
ding environment appears to have become more specialised. While the hills around Tsavkisi 
Wetland became increasingly overgrazed, at Jvari Lake the opposite trend can be seen. In the case 
of Tsavkisi, forests declined, while around Jvari they expanded (Fig. 12). Perhaps Mtskheta's 
increasing demands for wood forced grazing into more distant areas. Indeed, by the second cen- 
tury BC grazing had expanded considerably into the high-elevation grasslands of the Javakheti 
and Tsalka plateaux.“ It is also possible that trees were allowed to expand around Jvari for 
religious or strategic reasons, as cultures moved to imprint themselves on the landscape on an 
ever-larger scale. 


5$ Braund 1994, pp. 92-93. 

9 Kakhidze et al. 2002. 

69 Connor et al. 2007. 

& Lordkipanidze 1983, p. 137. 

© Jabua et al. 2016; Lordkipanidze (1983, p. 139) lists Samadlo, Nastakisi and Tsikhiagora as urban centres. 

© Greek imported or inspired elite artefacts held in the National Museum, Soltes 1999, cat. nos 47-51, 59, 64, 75-77, 
80. 

64 Messager et al. 2013; Connor 2011. Isotopic signatures from the tooth enamel of domestic animals in Armenian 
and Georgian archaeological contexts provide little support for widespread transhumant pastoralism during the Bronze 
and Iron Ages: Knipper e al. 2008; Chazin et al. 2019. Seasonal transhumance from the lowland steppes to highland 
pastures, which is still widely practised in the region today, perhaps became more prevalent sometime after the Iron Age. 
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Fig. 12. Comparison of key indicators of human activity in the Jvari Lake (solid line) and Tsavkisi Wetland (dotted 
line) pollen records. IA: Iron Age; GPRH: Greek/Persian/Roman/Hunnic; AP:NAP: Arboreal Pollen to Non-Arboreal 
Pollen ratio; CHAR: Charcoal Accumulation Rate for microscopic charcoal particles in pollen preparations. Units are 
percentages, except for diversity, estimated as rarefied taxonomic richness, and CHAR, in particles per cm?/year 
(S. Connor). 
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Persian Presence in the Region 


Along with Greek influence, equally pressing were interests from various groups whose heart- 
land was in Iran and who made inroads into the Caucasus.6 Herodotus (III, 93) indicates that 
the southern regions of the Caucasus were gathered into the Achaemenid Empire as the thir- 
teenth satrapy until the conquest of the empire at the hands of Alexander (c. 550-330 BC).66 
Despite an account of Alexander the Great’s exploits in the medieval Georgian chronicles, Kartlis 
Tskhovreba (Life of Kartli), it is not generally held that he ventured into Georgia.“7 Indeed, the 
Greater Caucasus mountain range was effectively the limit of Achaemenid interests in the north.“ 
In recent years various scholars have traced the archaeological evidence for Achaemenid traits on 
artefacts placed in elite graves, whether they be direct imports, or local copies. Such influences 
are apparent in the gadrooned metal (often silver, sometimes gold) bowls with omphalos bases, 
torque-like bracelets with concave backs opposite the open decorated finials, other gold and silver 
jewellery items, ‘western triangle ware’ pottery, glass, and so on.® Excavations in Gumbati, in 
the eastern Georgian province of Kakheti, have uncovered palace architecture with strong signs 
of Persian plan and craftsmanship, but the influences are better represented in Armenia. Florian 
Knauss lists Sairkhe, Samadlo, Tsikhiagora and Uplistsikhe as sites where architecture also reflects 
Persian characteristics.79 He argues that the Achaemenid architectural influence, however, falls 
short of the Mtskheta region.” Nonetheless, trends from Persia made inroads into Georgian 
political organisations and social traditions. 

Parthia (247 BC—224 AD), once a satrapy of the Achaemenid Empire, also looked north to the 
Caucasus, driven by similar economic and territorial motivations. A period of instability accom- 
panied the rule of the Seleucid kings under which the regions of Colchis and Iberia came during 
the reign of Seleucus I Nicator (c. 358—281 BC). 


Roman Influences 


At the close of the first millennia BC and beginning of the next, Georgia was a place of interest 
in the expansionist notions of the Romans. At the heart of the Kartli kingdom was the site of 
Armaztsikhe-Bagineti, spanning the fourth century BC to the fifth century AD. Its foundation 
and fortification are described in the Kartlis Tskhovreba (Life of Kartli). Located on a mountain 
spur at the confluence of the Mtkvari and Aragvi rivers, it overlooks Mtskheta, its settlements 
and a number of significant religious precincts that were established in the narrow river plains. 


65 Rapp 2009. 

66 Herodotus III, 93, “The Pactyans, the Armenians, and the peoples beyond as far as the Euxine Sea [Black Sea] 
paid four hundred talents; and this was the thirteenth province”. 

67 For the account of Alexander in Georgia see: Thomson 1996, [17], pp. 23-28; Lordkipanidze 1983, p. 136. 

58 Herodotus IV, 124 for references to the Achaemenid fortifications undertaken by Darius north of the Greater 
Caucasus Mountains against the Scythians; Herles 2017, p. 134. 

59 Herles 2017; Knauss 2006; Gagoshidze 1996. 

79 Knauss 2006, p. 89; also 2000 for Achaemenid influences. 

7 Knauss 2006, p. 95. 

7* Braund 1994, p. 144. 

7 Leonti Mroveli, “History of the kings of Kart’li’, in Thomson 1996, pp. 11-13; Japaridze and Davitaia 2009, p. 10. 
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Various archaeological excavation programmes at the site started in 1889 and have continued on 
and off to the present. These investigations have revealed palace structures, bathhouses modelled 
on Roman types, a six-apse temple, dedicatory inscriptions, traces of fortification walls, and other 
buildings.74 

As one would expect, Mtskheta became a centre of urban density. Industries like glass and 
glazed ceramic manufacture are said to have been established there. Certainly, glass vessels, 
among other items, were not in short supply in the medieval graves of Samtavro (Fig. 13).79 At 
Sagoramo, to the north of Mtskheta, evidence of a ceramic workshop with a kiln for the firing 
of roof tiles and other pottery items, dated to the Late Antique period, has been documented 
though not yet excavated.77 

Today the Georgian Military Highway, following the ancient route, pushes northward past the 
ancient seat of the Iberian Kingdom on the left bank of the Aragvi River, through the Darial 
Gorge (or Dar-e Alan, “Gate of the Alans’), which skirts the base of Mount Kazbegi, and conti- 
nues beyond the Greater Caucasus Mountains into north Ossetia-Alania./? Another major artery, 
along which some of the wealth of the Silk Road flowed, follows the Mtkvari westward through 
the Surami Pass to Iberia and Colchis, then onward by way of the maritime highway through the 
Black Sea.7? 

Swept up in alliances with the Pontic king that were forged in the course of the Mithridatic 
Wars with Rome (78-63 BC), Iberia was ultimately defeated by Gnaeus Pompey in 66 BC. Pom- 
pey crossed the Kura and Aragvi rivers laying waste to the forests from which the Iberians had 
conducted a form of guerrilla warfare: 


Pompey, gaining knowledge of the ambush, bridged the river and drove the barbarians [Iberians] 
into a dense forest. 

These people are terrible forest fighters, hiding in the woods and darting out unexpectedly. Pompey 
surrounded this forest with his army, set it on fire, and pursued the fugitives when they ran out, 
until they all surrendered and brought him hostages and presents. [Appian, The Third Mithridatic 
War, $103] 


This account of forest destruction is not entirely at odds with the palaeoenvironmental record. 
At Jvari, a shift in land-use and fire activity corresponds to the time of Roman conflict. Forests 
declined in extent, apparently due to a prominent fire episode during the second or first century 
BC.*9 Grazing again increased as the vegetation became more open and steppic. It is impossible 


7^ Nikolaishvili 2018, pp. 877—879. 

75 Manjgaladze 2018, pp. 662, 666. 

76 Examples of glass found in Samtavro graves, Sagona et al. 2010, figs 27: 1-3; 28: 1—4; 30: 4-7; 31: 1-3; 37: I; 38: 
2—4, 6-8; 39: 1-48; 40: 10; 41: 8; 42: 7; 43: 1-2; 46: 7. Other trades in Mtskheta, such as shoemaking, are mentioned 
in passing in the historic texts, see, for example, the ‘Martyrdom and passion of St Eustace of Mtskheta’ (AD 540—541), 
Lang 1956, p. 95. 

77 Documented in a list compiled by Vakhtang Nikolaishvili (Otar Lordkipanidze Centre of Archaeology), 26 July 
2013 and supplemented by Anzor Siharulidze (formerly of the Mtskheta Archaeological Museum); supplied to the 
author by Aleksandra Michalewicz. 

78 Braund 1994, pp. 40-72. 

79 See Strabo 11.3.1 on Caucasian Iberia, its rivers and mountain passes; Lordkipanidze 1983, p. 137. 

89 Greater precision is not possible due to radiocarbon dating and calibration errors. The median age for this fire 
episode is 123 BC, with an error range from 295 BC to 61 AD. 
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Fig. 13. Glass vessels from Samtavro burials: 1. Art 23 (Tomb 1); 2. Art. 26 (Tomb 3); 3. Art. 98 (Tomb 22); 4. Art. 213 

(Tomb 35); s. Art. 19 (Tomb 1). Fibula: 6. Art. 15 (Tomb 2). Belt buckle and finial: 7. Art. 127 (Tomb 23); 8. Art. 128 

(Tomb 23). Mirror: 9. Art. n (Tomb 1). Pin shaft and decorative heads from Tomb 22: 10. Art. 108; 11. Art. 105; 
I2. Art. III; 13. Art. 112; 14. Art. 107 (from Sagona et al. 2010, figs 27-28, 30, 38, 40, 43). 
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to attribute the fires at Jvari to Pompey's army, given that they occurred in a forest-steppe 
environment that would have provided scant cover for “terrible forest fighters". Nevertheless, 
the use of fire as a tool of warfare and centralised control cannot be overlooked in explaining 
ecological changes as the Romans made their way into Iberia. 

Donald Rayfield points to three factors driving the Romans into Iberia and Colchis: the pur- 
suit of the fleeing Pontic king, Mithradates VI (c. 135-163 BC); subjugating or forming alliances 
with the local Caucasian kingdoms that controlled the mountain passes against nomad groups of 
the northern steppes (mentioned previously) impinging on Roman interests; and securing access 
to the trade routes through the region.?' An alliance followed to the degree that, in 75 AD, the 
Emperor Vespasian helped fortify the seat of local authority in Armazi. An inscription discovered 
in the area records: “Let this wall stand firmly for the king of Iberia, Mithridates, the friend of 
Caesar and for the Iberian people, ally of the Romans" (Fig. 14).? It was a strategy aimed at 
benefiting not just the Iberians, but to also bolster the Roman defences against possible incursions 
from the north. Fortifications have been documented at, for example, Devisnamukhlari, 
Gartiskari, Katsitavana and Sarkine.*4 

Accounts of these years testify to more than one religious belief being practised among 
the communities living in Mtskheta, certainly Mazdean, Zoroastrianism and Christianity were 
followed at various times.55 A sacred precinct dated to the first centuries BC-AD was excavated 
during the GAIA investigations.?Ó It was likely to have been a Zoroastrian temple which, when 
it was abandoned, was engulfed by the ever-increasing burial grounds of the Late Antique to 
Medieval periods." Christianity came early to Iberia and it developed under more than one 
influence, in the third and fourth centuries. A Jewish community in Mtskheta has also been 
identified in the early centuries AD.9? 

During this time, cultural changes played out across the landscape. Fire and grazing conti- 
nued to be important features of the hillsides around Mtskheta and in the volcanic highlands of 
Tsalka and Javakheti (Fig. 6).9° Near Mtskheta, a rise in wheat pollen (Triticum) suggests crop- 
ping occurred alongside grazing, while forests were kept at bay by successive local fires. Nearer 
Tbilisi, the continuity of grazing ceased early in the first century AD, followed by rapid forest 
expansion at Tsavkisi Wetland (Fig. 12). In three decades, hornbeam (Carpinus) pollen increased 
from 8 per cent to 42 per cent?! Cessation of grazing allowed hornbeam trees, formerly bitten 
down by livestock, to recover (Fig. 15). At the same time, people established plantations of olives 


81 Rayfield 2012, p. 26. 

82 An inscription found in 1867 at the site credits Vespasian with the fortification building works; Gamkrelidze 2014, 
p. 13, illustrated on p. 18 (after Tsereteli 1958); Rayfield 2012, p. 32. 

83 Braund 1994, p. 235. 

84 Nikolaishvili 2018, p. 868. 

55 Rapp 1999; Mgaloblishvili and Rapp 2011, pp. 264—265. 

86 Sagona et al. 2010, pp. 5153. 

87 Braund 1994, pp. 283-284, on the suppression of Christianity and promotion of Zoroastrianism. 

88 Mgaloblishvili and Rapp (2011, p. 268) list a hybrid Jewish-Christianity and ‘Hellenistic Christianity’ and they 
also argue for aspects of Manichaeism in the region (pp. 287—290). 

89 Mgaloblishvili and Rapp 2011, p. 267; Rayfield 2012, p. 24; Bulia and Janjalia 2000, p. 18; Mgaloblishvili and 
Gagoshidze 1998. 

9° Connor 2011; Connor and Sagona 2007. 

?! Connor and Kvavadze 2005; Connor 2011. 
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Fig. 14. Inscription recording Empero s rtification works in Armazi in 75 AD 
(after Ca r fida - O14 p. 18). 
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Fig. 15. Grazing effects on vegetation around Mtskheta. Top left: typical shibliak scrub vegetation, Mtskheta. Top 

right: heavily-grazed hornbeam trees, Skhaltba. Bottom right: a bitten-down hornbeam compared to full-size trees in 

the neighbouring forest, Mukhatgverdi. Bottom left: hornbeam forest regrowth after the removal of grazing and/or 
coppicing, Mtatsminda (S. Connor). 


Hunnic Infiltration 


Dynamic Hunnic groups north of the Greater Caucasus Mountains began to make western 
inroads into Europe. Known as the Migration Period, from around 300 to 700 AD, and after 
a period of hostilities, Hunnic groups merged to include such cultural identities as the Alans, who 
are reputedly linked ancestrally to Ossetians.?? Numerous burial grounds have been documented 
north of the mountain chain, some of which were equipped with an array of prestige items, 
especially crafted out of metal: bronze weapons and tools, items of personal adornment such as 
beads and brooches, belt fitments, shoe buckles, gold jewellery, coins, glass and pottery vessels 
and so on. Great value was placed on their horses. So much so that their remains as well as trap- 
pings could be found in the burials.%4 

While the mountains were a formidable barrier, they were not impenetrable, and clear signs of 
individuals from Hunnic backgrounds, especially the Alanic group, made their way into the 
heartland of Kartli. In the Samtavro burial grounds, some skeletons have unmistakable evidence 
of Hunnic skull deformation, particularly — though not exclusively — practised on women from 


?5 Borjian 2007, p. 319. 
94 Korobov 2011; some of the richest burials were in Klin-Yar, see Hârke and Belinskij 2012. 
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their birth.95 Broadly speaking, the cemetery was in use over six centuries, during which different 
types of graves were documented. Radiocarbon dating has determined that tile-lined burials were 
in use from the first to late fourth centuries AD. Large stone cists were favoured from the late 
fourth to mid-sixth centuries AD.9“ Cultural artefacts typical of Hunnic practices in the burials 
include mirrors, often intentionally broken, and sometimes only token fragments were present.?7 
An amulet found in one tomb was of unmistakable Hunnic influence. It is a small figure of 
a type often referred to as a ‘dancing man’. It has likely affiliations with solar worship and it had 
been placed within a child's burial.9? Most telling was the condition of the child's skull, which 
was artificially elongated. A significant degree of cultural acceptance is suggested by these burials, 
as they were made within the ancient burial grounds of Samtavro. The area was well populated, 
leading to a number of sizeable burial grounds in the neighbouring regions, dating to the fourth 
and third centuries BC.99 

The necropolis of Samtavro in Mtskheta continued as an important burial site during the 
Late Antique period.'99 But it is not unique and cemeteries of the fourth through to seventh 
centuries AD in the region include, among others, Tchkandiskedi (Saguramo), Mukhatgverdi 
and Mukhrani valley. Jorbenadze summarises the types of burials and their locations within 


Georgia for this time.'?' 


Arab Incursions and Later Historical Events (since 700 AD) 


The complex path of Arab hostilities in Kartli began with an incursion focused on plunder in 
643 AD under Habib ibn Maslama. The following are some pivotal events that impacted on the 
Kardi kingdom and may account for the signs of increased burning captured in the core samples 
taken from Jvari Lake. 

In 655, after the failure of Byzantine resistance which played out in Armenia, Adarnase II 
(650-684/5 AD), the Georgian king, surrendered. Kartli became a vassal of the Arab caliphate 
and taxes were imposed on its population.'?? During the first half of the 700s, the region (espe- 
cially Armenia) was caught up in hostilities between Arabs and Khazars, a coalition of Turkic 
tribes located in the northern Caucasus (southeastern Russia).'? The Arab general Murvan ibn 
Mohamed (referred to as Murvan O'ru or ‘Murvan the deaf in Georgian chronicles) became 
governor of the Caucasus in 730 AD. By his hand, Armazi was destroyed and razed to the ground 


9 For cranial modification in Samtavro graves, see Pilbrow in Sagona er al. 2010, p. 41, Tombs 2 and 28, fig. 58: 3, 
6—7. 

96 Michalewicz and Sagona (C.) 2018, p. 674. 

?7 Michalewicz and Sagona (C.) 2018, pp. 674-675; graves containing broken mirrors at Samtavro are Tombs orro, 
0485, 0547, 0605, oor, and 035; for a brief discussion, see Sagona et al. 2010, p. s1. 

98 Michalewicz and Sagona (C.) 2018. 

99 Late Antique burial grounds are summarised in Nikolaishvili (2018, p. 868) at Avchaliskari, Bebristsikhe, Sarkine, 
Tsikhedidiskhevi and Tsitsamuri. 

100 Chubinishvili 1957, p. 20; Sadradze 1991; Sagona et al. 2010, p. 215. 

101 Jorbenadze (1999) discusses the burial types: 1. pit-burials; 2. pit-burials covered with flagstones; 3. pit-burials 
with wooden sarcophagi; 4. burials in stone cists; 5. burials with walls in the form of masonry; 6. underground vaults; 
7. stone sarcophagi; 8. clay sarcophagi; 9. Catacombs. 

152 Rayfield 2012, p. 55. 

193 Rayfield 2012, p. 57. 
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in 736 AD: “Great fear fell on the kings, t avaris |i.e. ‘princes or governors], and all the people, 
and they were impotent to resist. For since the time the land had been ruined by Oru, although 
much time had passed in peace, yet it had not been restored to its previous condition." ^4 

After these events, it seems that forests again found a foothold on Mtskheta's hillsides. Wheat 
and grapevine cultivation became more common. Grazing continued, but at lower levels than 
previously. Perhaps in the context of political instability pastoral activity became more transhu- 
mant, moving seasonally from lowland steppes to the highland grasslands. An increase in dung 
indicators at Lake Aligol on the Tsalka Plateau provides an indication of grazing expansion at this 
time." 

The uth century saw Georgia emerge as a unified kingdom. The cathedral of Svetitskhoveli 
was built in the heart of Mtskheta at this time.'96 The vegetation of Mtskheta and Tbilisi's hill- 
sides opened up, thanks to intensified grazing at Jvari and fires at Tsavkisi. These fires converted 
the Tsavkisi landscape to forest-steppe like the vegetation that had characterised Jvari's environs 
for millennia. Fire's role in the landscape, however, was not everywhere the same. After 500 AD, 
fire frequency around Jvari Lake decreased enormously. Fires around Tsavkisi Wetland appar- 
ently increased at the same time. Construction of the iconic Jvari Monastery in the sixth century 
AD likely influenced people's sense of fire's place in the environment, and perhaps its role in the 
spiritual life of the country.'?7 

Georgia's 'Golden Age' saw an expansion of territorial influence, arts and culture under the 
reign of Queen Tamar (118431213 AD). Yet Georgia did not escape the Mongol wave of hostilities. 
The first came at the hands of two of Chinggis Khan's generals, Jebe and Sübetei, who pursued 
the Persian Shah of Khwarazm as he fled north. The generals’ campaign in Georgia in 1220-1221 
resulted in slaughter ("the nation of the archers...slew them without mercy") before they forged 
further north into southern Russia." Given the long relationship of fire with warfare in the 
region, it is possible that the significant fire episode in approx. 1230 AD, the largest in the Jvari 
Lake record, is a reflection of those campaigns. If such upheavals in the Mtskheta region were not 
caused directly by the Mongols, their disruptions may have triggered economic hardships and local 
unrest. A saline lake phase at the same time (Fig. 6) may implicate drought as a contributing 
factor in this conflagration. Other charcoal records from the region indicate significant fires over 
a century later, dated to approx. 1380 AD at Tsavkisi Wetland, 1330 AD at Aligol, and 1400 AD 


194 ‘Leonti Mroveli: The Martyrdom of Ar&il, King of Kartli’, in Kartlis Tskhovreba, Thomson 1996, [245], p. 251; 
Rayfield 2012, p. 57; Lang 1986, pp. 416-417. 

5 Connor 2011; grazing history at other highland sites is unknown since grazing indicators have not been routinely 
identified in those records, e.g., Imera (Connor and Sagona 2007), Paravani (Messager e? al. 2013), Zarishat (Joannin 
et al. 2014), Nariani (Messager et al. 2017). 

106 “The Life of St Nino’ (Lang 1956, pp. 30-32), describes the establishment of the church in an earlier form. 

97 Mtskheta's landscape is rich in symbolism. To the south, in the direction of the midday sun, is the fortress of 
Armaztsikhe, named after the Zoroastrian fire god Armazi (Ahura Mazda). To the east rises the church of the cross, 
Jvari. The adoption of Christianity as Georgia's state religion signalled changes in fire's role in ritual and spiritual 
practice. "[Christianity] shed the final vestiges of the fire sacrifice, much as Buddhism did the fire ceremony of 
Hinduism. The altar fire shrank into the votive candle, and burnt offerings into the sweet fumes of incense" (Pyne 1997, 
p. 64). 

108 Blake and Frye 1949, p. 295, $34; Sinor 1999, p. 2. 
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at Zarishat in Armenia.‘ It is possible that these fires represent Tamerlane's campaigns in Geor- 
gia between 1386 and 1403 AD, in which fire's destructive power was widely exploited.''9 

Since those times, the basic configuration of vegetation types has been maintained. Forests 
have gradually regained a footing in the Mtskheta-Tbilisi environs. Today tree cover in the forest 
steppes around Jvari Lake and Tsavkisi Wetland is relatively dense when compared to long-term 
trends. Grazing is comparatively light. Maize (Zea) appears in the pollen records, reflecting the 
adoption of new agricultural crops and technologies in recent centuries. Today's landscape is a 
reflection of the people and societies that have shaped and continue to shape it. It is a remarkable 
achievement that this constant reshaping of the Mtskheta-Tbilisi environment has maintained 
extraordinary biodiversity and aesthetic values. 


Conclusion 


This paper has examined the history of vegetation, fire and grazing preserved in the sediments 
of Lake Jvari in Mtskheta, which was discussed within the context of the town's extensive archae- 
ological-historical record. Pollen analysis of the 2.5 m sediment core collected from the centre of 
the lake revealed a sequence of cyclical vegetation changes spanning the last 2500 years. Two 
other palaeoecological sites provided comparative data complementing the study. An important 
outcome was that across millennia several recurring patterns characterise the sometimes contested 
Mtskheta region. These include: cycles of stability and instability in agro-pastoral systems; episo- 
des of defence and offence by the core central authority; strategies of surrender and political 
alliances; and demonstrations of religious compromise and intransigence. It was stated that 
through times of peace and conflict, forests traded places with pastures as people adapted subsis- 
tence strategies to changing political and climatic conditions. The discussion highlighted that the 
changing landscape of Mtskheta reflects the town's dynamic and sometimes turbulent history. 

While the sediment record of Jvari Lake did not supply information prior to c. 1100 BC, the 
available evidence shows the region was occupied well before that time. Older pollen records, 
including data from Tsavkisi Wetland, indicated Early Bronze Age settlements and burials were 
situated in a landscape where oak woodlands were more widespread than they had been during 
the preceding Neolithic and Chalcolithic. Mixed forests persisted into the Middle Bronze Age. 
In the southern Caucasus, the Late Bronze Age was characterised by fortified settlements in high 
locations, suggesting a dramatic shift to centralised authority and communities which were less 
inclined to practise a mobile economy. This changing political environment coincided with a 
period of environmental reorganisation. At Tsavkisi Wetland, oak forests yielded to open juniper 
woodlands as grazing intensified. While a cooling climate may have contributed to this transition, 
the rapid establishment of grazing and its maintenance for nearly two millennia suggests a deli- 
berate and determined effort to change the land. 


109 See Joannin et al. 2014 for Zarishat; Connor 2011 for Aligol and Tsavkisi. 
19 Salia 1983. 
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By the sixth century BC, Mtskheta had developed into an urban centre. From the fourth 
century BC to the sixth century AD, it was the capital of the Kingdom of Kartli. Mtskheta's 
growing importance occurred at a time when people's relationship with the surrounding environ- 
ment became more specialised. While the hills around Tsavkisi Wetland became increasingly 
overgrazed, around Jvari Lake the opposite trend was noted; forests around Jvari expanded while 
they declined around Tsavkisi. This paper has proposed that religious or strategic reasons allowed 
the trees to expand around Jvari, as cultures moved to imprint themselves on the landscape 
on an ever-larger scale. 

Coinciding with Roman influences, Mtskheta became a dense urban centre. At Jvari, a shift 
in land-use and fire activity corresponded with a time of Roman conflict. Forests declined, see- 
mingly due to a prominent fire episode during the second or first century BC and grazing incre- 
ased as the vegetation became more open and steppic. As Roman influences intensified, the use 
of fire as a tool of warfare and centralised control helped explain the ecological changes. Fire and 
grazing continued to be important features of the Mtskheta hillsides. A rise in wheat pollen sug- 
gested cropping occurred alongside grazing, while forests were kept at bay by successive local fires. 
Also at this time, the establishment of olive and walnut plantations is attested in the pollen 
analysis. 

Following Arab incursions and hostilities, forests again found a foothold on Mtskheta’s 
hillsides. Wheat and grapevine cultivation also became more common. Grazing continued, but 
at lower levels than previously. In the context of political instability, pastoral activity became 
more transhumant, moving seasonally from lowland steppes to the highland grasslands. Due to 
intensified grazing at Jvari and fires at Tsavkisi, the vegetation of Mtskheta and Tbilisi's hillsides 
opened up. The fires converted the Tsavkisi landscape to forest-steppe, like the vegetation that 
had characterised Jvari’s environs for millennia. Fire’s role in the landscape, however, was not 
everywhere the same. After 500 AD, fire frequency around Jvari Lake decreased enormously. Fires 
around Tsavkisi Wetland apparently increased at the same time. The significant fire episode at 
approx. 1230 AD, the largest in the Jvari Lake record, was possibly associated with the Mongol 
wave of hostilities. Since those times, it was observed that the basic configuration of vegetation 
types has been maintained. The Mtskheta-Tbilisi environs have gradually been reforested. 

By bringing together the archaeology of Mtskheta with the paleoecology of its nearest lake, 
Jvari, it was possible to contextualise the town's dynamic past, chart the environment during the 
course of three millennia and track the evolution of the ancient cultural landscape. Mtskheta's 
success as a regional capital was tied to the population's ability to adapt to environmental change, 
in an ongoing interplay between culture and nature. The forgoing survey has shown that linking 
archaeological and palaeoecological approaches contributes to our understanding of these past 
exchanges in Georgia. Woods served a shifting role, as a resource, cover, escape, and at times 
symbolised the land turning to ‘ruin’;™ fire was exploited both as a weapon and as a friend of 
farmers and herders, as well as being an object of spiritual veneration. Over the course of centuries, 
grazing activities were adapted, maintained, increased and intensified to accommodate changing 
economic and political realities. 


“ The Georgian Chronicles record in 1080 AD, “land was ruined and turned into forest” (Thomson 1996, p. 310). 
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Persian and Hellenistic Jaffa: 
Re-Examining Jacob Kaplan's 
Excavations in Area A (1970—1974) 


Andrew J. DANIELSON, Aaron A. BURKE, Martin PEILSTÓCKER, 
Krister KOWALSKI and Edward F. MAHER 


Abstract 


A contextual examination of the unpublished excavations from Area A in Jaffa, Israel has yielded impor- 
tant new insights into the phases of occupation at the site dating to the Persian and Hellenistic periods. 
The analysis of the stratigraphic sequence from the excavation records of Jacob Kaplan (1970—1974), 
combined with targeted new excavations and analysis by the Jaffa Cultural Heritage Project (CHP) 
(2014—2016) have revised the preliminary interpretations of Jacob Kaplan and yielded new insights into 
the Persian and Hellenistic-period phases of Area A at Jaffa. As such, four distinct phases can be eluci- 
dated, revealing patterns of domestic, economic and industrial activities within the area. 


Introduction 


Jaffa (Tel Yafo), sits on a kurkar, sandstone ridge on the southern Mediterranean coast imme- 
diately south of present-day Tel Aviv (see Fig. 1). Presenting an almost continuous occupation 
sequence from the Middle Bronze Age through the Ottoman period, the site offers a rich data 
set from which to investigate past communities on the coastal plain of the southern Levant, and 
it was in part this potential that drew Jacob Kaplan to begin his excavations there.' Kaplan's work 
in the 1950s and 1970s began revealing significant material from an array of contexts,? however, 
his excavations were never published beyond preliminary reports? and the post Iron Age phases 
did not receive the same attention or scrutiny as the periods preceding them.* Following a 
re-investigation of Kaplan's excavation records and the material culture from Area A at Jaffa by 
the Jaffa Cultural Heritage Project JCHP), and drawing on the results from recent excavations 
by the JCHP, the Persian and Hellenistic phases of the site are presented in this work together 
with selected ceramics and material culture in order to illustrate the occupation sequence during 
these periods.’ 


1 Peilstócker and Burke 2011; Burke, Burke et al. 2017. 

> Peilstócker 2011, pp. 18-20. 

3 Kaplan 1970; 1971; 1972a; 1972b; 1973; 1974a; 1974b; 1975; Kaplan and Kaplan 1976. For a complete list of 
Kaplan’s publications see Burke (20110). 

* Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993. 

5 Current work by the Jaffa Cultural Heritage Project (CHP) has also presented the results of earlier phases of 
Area A. See especially Burke, Burke e? al. 2017. 
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Fig. 1. Contour map of Tel Yafo showing Area A as well as other excavated areas (Plan by K. Kowalski). 


Area A, which consists of two separate areas, the Ramesses Gate (Area A — RG) to the east and 
the Lion Temple (Area A — LT) to the west, was excavated by Kaplan during the 1950s and the 
1970s (Fig. 2).5 Within the Lion Temple area, significant architecture and material culture 
remains from the Persian and Hellenistic periods were excavated, with only preliminary excava- 
tion summaries published.” From the same periods, in the Ramesses Gate area, Kaplan's excava- 
tions revealed a large fortification wall (W.3; also called “Sidonian Wall”) that was built above 
the destruction debris of the Late Bronze Age gate complex.® Additional excavations led by Ze'ev 
Herzog and Tel Aviv University in 1997 and 1999 continued the work of Jacob Kaplan in both 
the Lion Temple and Ramesses Gate portions of Area A, although only preliminary results of 


$ P.L.O. Guy conducted excavations in the late 1940s and early 1950s to the northwest of Area A (see Fig. 1). These 
excavations were then continued by J. Bowman and B. Isserlin for the University of Leeds, although their excavations 
were brief and only preliminarily published, see: Bowman et al. 1955. 

7 Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993; Kaplan and Kaplan 1976; Kaplan 1970; 1971; 1972a; 1972b; 1973; 1974a; 1974b; 
1975; Ritter-Kaplan 1982. 

8 Burke, Peilstöcker et al. 2017. 
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Fig. 2. Satellite image of Area A with JCHP excavation grid overlaid (Plan by K. Kowalski). 


Table r. Area A (Lion Temple) Phases of the Persian and Hellenistic Periods. 


JCHP Features Period Approximate Date | Kaplan Level | Jaffa | Jaffa 
Phase (Kaplan Area | Area 
1993) iS A 
(RG) 
LT-1a_ | Modern wash and debris | Modern 1970s to present — — RG-1 
LI-ıb | Intrusive building Ottoman 16th to early 
foundations 2oth cents. CE 
LT-2 | Intrusive pits and surfaces | Late mid-2nd to IA Ill — 
Hellenistic | rst cents. BCE 
LI-3a | “Building M" late phase; | Early mid-4th to IB IV | RG-2a 
main metalworking Hellenistic | mid-2nd cents. 
BCE 
LT-3b | “Building M" early phase; | Late Persian | early sth to IIA V | RG-2a 
early metalworking mid-4th cents. 
BCE 
LT-4a | Wall foundations and pits | Early late 6th to early IIB — |RG-2b 
Persian sth cents. BCE 
LT-4b | Pits Early late 6th to early IIB — |RG-2b 
Persian sth cents. BCE 
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this work are yet available.? Recently, Orit Tsuf has published many of the Persian through 
Byzantine-period remains from Kaplan’s excavations at Jaffa.'? 

Since 2007, renewed excavations and a re-evaluation of Kaplan's excavation records have 
been undertaken by the Jaffa Cultural Heritage Project (CHP) with the aim of publishing 
the material culture from Kaplan's excavations, and through additional excavations, a nuanced 
re-evaluation of the archaeological contexts." As a part of these endeavours, this work provides 
a re-evaluation of the Persian and Hellenistic occupational sequence in the Lion Temple area 
with the objective of presenting these phases together with discrete occupational contexts and 
their representative material culture. This work begins then with a brief introduction to Jaffa’s 
historical context and a critique of Kaplan's preliminary interpretations of the area. Second, 
the results of the re-evaluation of these archaeological contexts are presented with a discussion of 
the archaeological and historical implications deriving from this study. 


Jaffa's historical context in the Late First Millennium BCE 


Jaffa's geographic position on the southern Levantine littoral placed it at an important cross- 
roads providing both north-south access along the Via Maris through the coastal plain and 
access to the maritime trade of the eastern Mediterranean. The position of the ancient estuary 
of the Ayalon River adjacent to the site afforded both fresh water and a relatively safe harbour 
that was economically exploited by Jaffa and came to be one of its defining features during the 
late first millennium BCE.” During this period, Jaffa and the southern Levant came under the 
suzerainty of the Achaemenid empire, and although Achaemenid presence or influence is nei- 
ther readily visible nor expected, this period marked a floruit of social and economic activity 
at the site. 

The rise of trade and commerce with Cyprus and the Aegean during the Persian period placed 
significant economic value upon harbours that provided access to and could facilitate maritime 
trade, a value that can especially be seen in Phoenician interest in these ports during this period, 


? Herzog 2008. 

19 Tsuf 2018. 

“ Burke zora. 

2 Recent work by Orit Tsuf (2018) has examined much of Kaplan's excavations, as well as the material culture 
ranging from the Persian through the Byzantine period, also creating a ceramic typology for the site. Tsuf's work was 
completed prior to the excavations of the JCHP discussed here, and prior to the discovery of additional material from 
the Kaplan excavations. Further discussion regarding the Persian-period remains from Area A - RG can be found in 
Burke, Burke et al. 2017. 

3 See Burke 2onb; Burke, Wachsmann et al. 2017; Hanauer 1903a, 1903b. Jaffa's coastal access and port were also 
significant in the Late Bronze Age (Burke, Peilstöcker et al. 2017; Burke, Wachsmann er al. 2017), and while the same 
may be posited for the Iron Age, the role of Jaffa's harbour is not as well understood, as discrete archaeological contexts 
for this period are lacking. This is particularly true of Area A, which presents only pits and mixed contexts (see also 
Fantalkin and Tal 20092, pp. 229—247). Furthermore, the presence of Persian-period construction in many cases almost 
directly above Late Bronze Age structures, together with the Iron Age material culture in fill contexts, suggests that 
widespread levelling activities in the Persian period may have destroyed and disturbed architecture that was present in 
the Iron Age (see Burke 2orib, pp. 70-73). 

4 Stern 2001, pp. 353-372; Stern 1995a. 
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as demonstrated by the Eshmun‘azar inscription.” This text, appearing to reference events from 
the late sixth or early fifth century BCE, provides insight into the opportunity afforded by and 
the desire to control ports such as Jaffa's. While Jaffa's use as a port was most likely as a stopping 
point en route to Egypt, its primary significance to the Sidonians lay in the agricultural potential 
of its hinterland.'é Likewise, preserved within the biblical text is a similar emphasis on Jaffa’s 
harbour and integration in Phoenician trade networks as the text of Ezra describes the building 
of the second Temple in Jerusalem: “So they gave money to the masons and carpenters, and 
food, drink, and oil to the Sidonians and the Tyrians to bring cedar trees from Lebanon to the 
sea, to Joppa, according to the grant that they had from King Cyrus of Persia" (Ezra 3:7; see 
also 2 Chr 2:16). 

In the late fourth century BCE, following Alexander the Great’s conquests, Jaffa was under 
Macedonian control, and subsequently, after the wars of the Diodochi, under the governance of 
the Ptolemies at Alexandria." Following the Battle of Paneas (198 BCE), Jaffa and the southern 
Levant came under the Seleucid sphere of influence. Subsequent military turmoil resulted in the 
rise of an independent Hasmonean dynasty in Jerusalem and eventually Roman rule following 
Pompey's annexation of the region in 63 BCE. While this broad historical outline can provide 
a framework within which to understand major political changes throughout the region, we are 
entirely dependent on the archaeological material culture to elucidate the society and economy 
of Jaffa during this period. 


Previous interpretations and challenges 


In Area A, Kaplan divided the occupations sequence of the Persian and Hellenistic periods 
(539-63 BC) into four distinct phases, two belonging to the Persian period, and two to the 
Hellenistic period (see table 1). The first of these phases, Level IIB, marked the earliest Persian- 
period phase of habitation, which Kaplan described as consisting of small structures and associ- 
ated pits.9 The second phase dating to the Persian period, Level ILA, was dominated by the 
construction of a large building spanning the area, which continued in use into the subsequent 
phase, Level IB. Kaplan's interpretation of this structure was as a large warehouse that functioned 
to store trade goods that were imported through Jaffa's port, an interpretation that was heavily 
influenced by the reported discovery of ten identical Athenian /ekanides,*9 and by Wooley's inter- 
pretation of the architectural remains of Level III at Al Mina (see Figs 3 and 4).” This large 
structure received the designation Building M (after the Hebrew Jon” — “storeroom”), with its 


5 Pritchard 1969, p. 662. Pseudo-Scylax (fourth century BCE) also notes a connection between Sidon and the 
smaller coastal sites of Jaffa and Dor (see Galling 1938, p. 80). 

16 Pierce 2015. 

7 Notley 2011, pp. 97-98. 

8 Arbel 2011; Notley 2011. 

Kaplan and Kaplan 1976, p. 539; Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 658. 

20 Ritter-Kaplan 1982, pp. 65-66. 

2 Woolley 1938. See Kaplan's notation on Fig. 3 regarding a parallel to Al Mina. The archaeology and interpretation 
of Al Mina has also undergone critique and revision since Woolley's original report (1938). Namely, the function of 
the large structure has been challenged by Luke (2003, pp. 28-30) and others (e.g., Boardman 1990; Elayi 1987; 
Graham 1986). 
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Jaffa Excavations 1970-1972, Area A 


Plan of Building M and Wall 3 


Al-Mina, Stratum III # x 


Fig. 3. Kaplan's reconstruction of Building M in the Persian Period 
(Plan modified by A. Danielson after Ritter-Kaplan 1982: 65, plan A72-oro). 


warehouse interpretation serving as the primary understanding of the structure, and the economic 
nature of Persian period Jaffa as a whole.”* 

The JCHP excavations of the adjacent northern area, however, as well as an inquiry into the 
notes and plans of Kaplan's excavations, reveal archaeological contexts and material culture that 
are inconsistent with a warehouse interpretation, instead revealing domestic and industrial areas.? 
Most notably, the excavations of the JCHP revealed architectural features that substantially alter 
the architectural layout of the area, and the recorded elevations for walls indicate that they do 
not all belong to the same architectural phase. Further, the interpretation of the structure as 
a warehouse for imported goods appears to be entirely contingent on the discovery of the 
imported /ekanides, if such a discovery even necessitates interpretation as a warehouse. Unfortu- 
nately, these bowls are not recorded in any of Kaplan's excavation plans or pottery buckets, and 
thus lack provenance. Due to these challenges, the re-evaluation of Kaplan's contexts and phases, 


> Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, pp. 657—658; Ritter-Kaplan 1982; Stern 2001, p. 406. Prior to its interpretation 
as a warehouse, Kaplan and Kaplan (1976, pp. 538-539) originally suggested it was a temple, an interpretation likely 
stemming from the relative size of the structure. This interpretative ambiguity from so soon after the excavations ought 
to be noted. 

3 Tsuf likewise notes the difficulty in interpreting the structure as a warehouse (2018, pp. 65—68). 
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Fig. 4. Isometric reconstruction of Kaplan's Building M (Kaplan photo archive plan A72-orib; 
courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority; after Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 657). 


as well as the preliminary excavations in 2014, sought first to better elucidate and distinguish 
between different architectural and occupation phases relating to these periods. Second, a focus 
was placed on the material culture from these contexts in order to re-evaluate the function and 
role of this area within Jaffa, if not also within the region. 


Phasing schema 


In the following analysis, the JCHP-created phasing schema, prefixed by the designation LT-, 
was extended onto features excavated and recorded by Kaplan, but not assigned to a particular 
phase (see table 1). Kaplan's grid and square designations are, however, maintained, as the major- 
ity of contexts discussed derive from his excavations. The contexts explored are restricted to living 
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surfaces or other discrete contexts that could be phased with a high degree of certainty. Conse- 
quently, the material culture discussed in this article is primarily restricted to ceramics, artefacts 
and ecofacts that can be associated with clear occupation contexts. These material culture remains 
are discussed either in terms of "JCHP" registration numbers, assigned to material culture exca- 
vated by the JCHP, or MHA (Museum Haaretz) numbers, assigned to material culture excavated 
by Kaplan and numbered according to the registration cards of the Jaffa Museum. Ceramic paral- 
lels, unless otherwise noted, are identified and referenced on the basis of the ceramic typology 
for Jaffa published by Orit Tsuf.24 Further and more detailed discussion on the ceramic forms 
can be found therein. 

In relation to the phases outlined below, an overall schematic section of Area A from Kaplan's 
excavations is reproduced in Fig. 5. This section plan provides a collation of Kaplan's portrayal 
of stratigraphy across Area A-LT, and major, identifiable loci have been highlighted according 
to their phase. Although additional loci could potentially be assigned to a phase based upon 
stratigraphic relationships and elevations, since this is an idealised, schematic section that collates 
multiple discontinuous sections across the area with numerous loci and strata that are not 


Jaffa Excavations 1970-1972, Area A - LT 


Kaplan Schematic Section Drawing A-A 


South 
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El Phase LT-1b - Ottoman 

EJ Phase LT-2 - Late Hellenistic - Early Roman 
BI Phase LT-3a - Early Hellenistic 

G Phase LT-3b - Late Persian 

E Phase LT-4 - Early Persian Period 

E Phase LT-5 - Iron Age 

Bİ Phase LT-6 - Late Bronze Age 


Fig. 5. Kaplan's North-South section across Area A-LT with annotations 
(Plan modified by A. Danielson after section A72-012; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 


?4 "['suf 2018. 
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identifiable in any of Kaplan's records, only loci that are clearly discernible have been identified. 
As such, many layers of strata such as those drawn between Phase LI-3b and Phase LT-3a, as well 
as those recorded above Phase LT-3a, cannot be identified in Kaplan's records. Nonetheless, 
this section is instructive, as it allows for a portrayal of the major strata from across the area 
that are presented in this work, as well as a visual representation of intrusive activity from later 
periods.” 


Phase LT-4 (Sixth to Fifth Centuries BCE) 


Remains from Phase LT-4 were not encountered in the JCHP excavation and the understand- 
ing of this phase derives solely from Kaplan’s excavations. He designated this phase Level IIB and 
characterised it as consisting of wall foundations of small structures and associated pits.” Based 
on the stratigraphic relations between these features discussed by Kaplan and identified in Fig. 6, 
Phase LT-4 may be divided into two sub-phases, namely Phase LT-4b, an earlier phase that 
preserves a large pit (Pit 7), and a later Phase LT-4a that preserves the wall foundations of a small 
structure that was built over the pit. The earlier Phase LT-4b pit (Pit 7) contained a lower foreleg 
bone (metacarpal) from a sheep (Ovis aries) or goat (Capra hircus), which is of minimal meat 
utility, as well as scattered ceramic sherds, appearing in its final use-phase to have been filled with 
refuse. Pit 7 was damaged by later intrusive activity and was poorly recorded. The wall founda- 
tions of the Phase LT-4a structure were noted as built upon sand varves and were poorly pre- 
served, having also been heavily disturbed by construction activities in subsequent phases. These 
fragmented wall foundations can be outlined (see Fig. 6) as consisting of a series of rubble field- 
stone walls (W.905, W.909, W.910, W.729 and W.731). A pier-and-rubble wall (W.728) is the 
only one of its kind preserved in this phase, although this form of construction would become 
dominant in the subsequent phases. Several other pits (A, B and C) also belong to Phase LT-4a 
and contained a small collection of faunal remains (n = 24), most of which came from Pit C. The 
remains, which include an assortment of cranial, axial and limb fragments, indicate the presence 
of sheep, goats and pigs (Sus scrofa). These pits also feature Iron Age and Persian-period ceramics 
and two murex shells (Bolinus brandaris).?7 

Unfortunately, Kaplan records no surfaces in association with any of these wall foundations. 
Based upon their elevations and those for surfaces of the subsequent phase, it is quite likely 
that Kaplan did not encounter any clear surfaces, which were likely destroyed or disturbed by 
construction in the following phase. Selected ceramics that were excavated within debris and fill 
(L.509)? found between the wall foundations of Phase LT-4a, and beneath the occupational 
surface (L.509) of the subsequent phase, are presented in Fig. 7. These ceramics include a cooking 


?5 Furthermore, Kaplan's portrayal of the Ottoman foundations is misleading, as in many cases they extended down 
into Phase LT-5 (Iron Age) and LT-6 (Late Bronze Age) levels. 

2 Kaplan and Kaplan 1976, p. 539; Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 658. 

27 Shell species identification within this work was done by Inbar Ktalav (personal communication). 

28 The use of the “prime” marker (') denotes loci excavated by Kaplan that were later split into two separate loci by 
the JCHP for greater contextual clarity; for example, a division of Kaplan's mudbrick surface (L.509) into both the 
surface itself (L.509) and the fill beneath it (L.509'). The use of the letters A and B denotes divisions made by Kaplan 
during his excavations. 
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Jaffa, Area A, Lion Temple 
JCHP Excavations 

Level IIB/Phase LT-4b and LT-4a 
Plan by: K. Kowalski 


Fig. 6. Area A, Phase LT-4, Top Plan (Plan by K. Kowalski). 


pot (Fig. 7: 1), holemouth jar (Fig. 7: 3)? mortarium (Fig. 7: 4),3 and store jars (Fig. 7: 5, 9)?* 
that bear strong parallels to nearby Tel Michal Stratum XI, with ceramic forms dominantly of the 
late Iron Age and early Persian period.53 Several earlier forms present within this context include 
a cooking pot (Fig. 7: 7),34 and kraters (Figs 7: 2, 8)? that suggest a mixed and disturbed context 
with residual forms of earlier Iron Age (Phase LT-5) contexts. Also notable from this context are 
the remains of an imported Cypriot jug (Fig. 7: 6; Cypro-Archaic TIB) 5“ paralleled at Tel Michal 
Stratum XI, that attests to maritime trading activities at the site within the late sixth and fifth 
centuries BCE. The overall range of ceramics indicates a fifth century BCE date for the terminus 
of this structure and for the transition into the subsequent occupation phase. 


?9 For parallels see: Singer-Avitz 1989a, fig. 9.1: 3. 

39 For parallels see: Dothan and Porath 1982, fig. 23: 4. 

9 For parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 328. 

32 For parallels see: Gilboa 1995, fig. 1.8: 23; Tsuf 2018, no. 538. 

? Herzog et al. 1989, table 1.1. 

34 For parallels see: Singer-Avitz 1989b, fig. 7.2: 6. 

5 For parallels see: Dothan and Porath 1982, fig. 2: 6; Gilboa 1995, fig. 1.8: 16; Singer-Avitz 1989b, fig. 7.3: 2. 

36 Ten additional small body sherds of this vessel were recovered from this context. For parallels see: Marchese 1989, 
fig. 10.1: 2. 
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Fig. 7. Area A, Phase LT-4, Ceramics from L.509'. 


Table 2. Legend for Fig. 7; Phase LT-4, Ceramics from L.509'. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. | Description 

I |Cooking pot |L509' |MHA 7595 | Fabric: reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) 

2 |Krater L.509' |MHA 7599 | Fabric: light brown (7.5YR 6/4) 

3 |Holemouth jar |L.509' | MHA 3909 | Fabric: pink (sYR 7/3) 

4 |Mortarium L.509'  |MHA 7596 | Fabric: very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 

5 |Store jar L.509' MHA 7602. | Fabric: white (10YR 8/1) 

6 |Jug L.509' =| MHA 7594 | Fabric: pink (s YR 7/4); very pale brown (10YR 8/3) slip; 
ext: red (1oR 4/6) paint 

7 |Cooking pot |L.s509' | MHA 7598 | Fabric: brown (7.5YR 5/3) 

8 | Krater L.509' MHA 7601 | Fabric: very pale brown (10YR 7/4); dusky red (10R 3/4) 
slip and burnish 

9 | Store jar L.509' |MHA 3927 | Fabric: light reddish brown (5YR 6/4) 
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Phase LT-3b (Fifth to Mid-Fourth Century BCE) 


The transition between Phase LT-4 and LT-3b is marked by an intensification of activity and 
massive construction efforts in the creation of multiple structures across the area (Fig. 8). The 
architecture of this construction activity is dominated by walls in the ashlar pier-and-rubble style, 
a construction technique common along the central eastern Mediterranean coast at this time,?7 
although simple fieldstone walls are not uncommon. The walls are oriented north-south and 
east-west along an apparent orthogonal grid, which compares with contemporaneous planning at 
Tel Dor.?* It is to the construction activities of this phase that Kaplan referred when he noted 
the heavy disturbance to earlier phases and the phenomenon of Persian-period remains 
constructed almost directly on top of the Late Bronze Age remains,39 an observation confirmed 
during excavations in 2014. The intensive and widespread construction during this period and 
the lack of continuity with the earlier settlement suggest that significant socioeconomic or 
political circumstances were at the root of the new, well-ordered architectural investment. 


Jaffa, Area A, Lion Temple 
JCHP Excavations 

Level HA/Phase LT-3b 
Plan by: K. Kowalski 


Fig. 8. Area A, Phase LT-3b, Top Plan (Plan by K. Kowalski). 


37 Stern 1992, pp. 303-304. 
38 Stern 1994, p. 158 fig. 93. 
39 Kaplan 1974a, pp. 137-138. 
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Notable for the beginning of this phase was the construction of a 2.5 thick wall (W.3) oriented 
north-south, built of header-laid kurkar ashlars, and located within the Ramesses Gate area por- 
tion of Area A (see below). This wall appears to have served as a fortification wall for the site in 
this period (see Fig. 3).4? 

The 2014 excavations of the JCHP in the northernmost portion of Area A-LT exposed several 
well-defined contexts of this period (see Figs 9 and 10). In square L4,4 a beaten-earth surface 
(L.10028) sealed against walls W.10002, W.10009 and W.10010. Ceramics from this surface 
included an imported Athenian cup (Fig. 11: 1)? and a holemouth jar (Fig. 11: 2).9 Unfortu- 
nately, the northern portion of this room remains unexcavated. To the east, in square Ls and 
within a room defined by walls W.100oo, W.1ooo1 and W.10007, was a mudbrick surface 
(L.10033) comprised of brown mudbricks laid in an alternating header-stretcher pattern (see 
Fig. 12). On this surface were flat-lying ceramic sherds as well as copper alloy fragments 
(JCHP 418). Adjacent to this mudbrick surface, and directly to the north, was a ruined clay oven 
(L.10042), with a copper alloy coin (Fig. 27: 5),44 an iron nail (JCHP 440), and a trilobate arrow- 
head CHP 439; Stern Type 1BII)5 found in the ashy debris (L.10075) within the clay oven. 
This locus produced a small sample (n = 12) of medium mammal bone fragments. Although 
found in an ash deposit, none of the bones were burned, suggesting they are not contemporary 
with the combustive event that resulted in the ash accumulation and may in fact have been 
introduced later. Also found in the occupation debris (L.10076) surrounding this area, and atop 
the mudbrick surface (L.100033), were several cooking pots (Fig. 11: 3, 4),4° a bone spatula 
(Fig. 13: 5),47 a copper alloy fibula (JCHP 454), and copper alloy ring fragments CHP 455). The 
nature of the material culture and the clay oven (L.10042) suggest a domestic function, with the 
trilobate arrowhead (JCHP 439) and ashy debris within this area suggesting perhaps a violent 
close to the phase. To the west of the mudbrick surface (L.10033) in square Ls, a fill context 
(L.10054) presented additional ceramics and material culture including a bowl (Fig. 11: 5), cook- 
ing pot (Fig. 11: 6),” skyphos (Fig. 11: 8),°° store jar (Fig. 11: 9),% and amphora (Fig. 11: 10), 
and a body sherd decorated in the West Slope style (Fig. 11: 7).9 A copper-alloy coin (JCHP 497),51 


* Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 656. 

4" The square numbers presented in this work relate to the grid assigned by Jacob Kaplan rather than the grid of 
the JCHP. As most of the contexts were excavated by Kaplan, his grid has been extended over that of the JCHP for ease 
of use. 

* For parallels see: Marchese 1989, fig. 10.2: rr. 

5 For parallels see: Dothan and Porath 1982, fig. 23: 5. 

# The coin was too poorly preserved for a definitive reading. 

^5 Stern 1982, p. 154. 

46 For parallels see: Singer-Avitz 1989a, fig. 9.8: 4. 

47 See also Ayalon 2018, pp. 519-520, 535. 

48 For parallels see: Guz-Zilberstein 1995, fig. 6.2: 11. 

49 For parallels see: Fischer 1989, fig. 13.1: 10. 

5° For parallels see: Marchese 1995, fig. 4.4: 4. 

5 For parallels see: Singer-Avitz 1989a, fig. 9.5: 10. 

5 For parallels see: Dothan 1971, fig. 13. 1. 

5 For parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 274—275. 

54 The coin was too poorly preserved for a definitive reading, although it appears to be of a Seleucid issue. If it is 
indeed Seleucid, it is likely of Antiochus III or IV due to the relative frequency of these coins at Jaffa (see Meir 2000). 
Likewise, such a late, second century BCE date further indicates the disturbed and intrusive nature of this context. 
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Fig. 9. Northern portion of Area A-LT excavated by the JCHP with Phase LT-3b and LT-3a architecture 
and loci visible; view to northwest (JCHP Photograph 2014-Pors1). 


Mu 


Fig. 10. Northern portion of Area A-LT excavated by the JCHP with Phase LT-3b and LT-3a architecture 
and loci visible; view to southwest (JCHP Photograph 2014-Pots2). 
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Fig. ır. Area A, Phase LT-3b, Ceramics from L.10028, L.10076, and L.10054. 


Table 3. Legend for Fig. 11; Phase LT-3b, Ceramics from L.10028, L.10076, and L.10054. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. | Description 


1 | Cup L.10028 | JCHP 543 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 7/6); red and black glaze 


2 | Holemouth jar | L.10028 | JCHP 533 | Fabric: reddish brown (5YR 5/4) 


3 | Cooking pot |L.10076 | JCHP 528 | Fabric: red (2.5YR 5/6); ext: reddish brown (5YR 4/3) 


4 | Cookingpot |L.10076 |JCHP 529 | Fabric: dark reddish grey (5YR 4/2) 


s | Bowl L.t0054 !|JCHP s4ı | Fabric: light reddish brown (5YR 6/4); dark reddish 
brown (5YR 3/2) slip 


6 | Cooking pot |L.10034 | JCHP 527 | Fabric: brown (7.5YR 4/2) 


7 | Body sherd L10os4 |JCHP 515 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 6/8); red (1oR 5/6) slip; ext: 
white (2.5YR 8/1) painted decoration 


8 | Skyphos L.10054 | JCHP 537 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 6/6); black glaze 


9 | Store jar L.100s4 | JCHP 518 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 6/8) 


Io | Amphora L10os4 |JCHP 519. | Fabric: very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
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Fig. 12. AgiSoft model of Phase LT-3b and LT-3a architecture and mudbrick surface (L.10033); 
view to southeast (Model by K. Kowalski). 


and two bones of a chicken (Gallus gallus)? were also found in this context. However, the dis- 
turbed nature of this locus and the broad temporal range of ceramics within, suggests it bears 
intrusive elements from the subsequent period. 

From Kaplan's excavations in the southwestern corner of the same room in square L4, a similar 
rectilinear mudbrick surface (L.713) sealed against wall W.10009, and a living surface (L.713') 
extended east beyond the mudbrick surface. Adjacent to the mudbrick surface was a second clay 
oven (L.712). A coin of Straton I (MHAN 608) was discovered in close proximity to this surface 
(L.713). A third mudbrick surface (L.509) was discovered further south in square K4, where 
Kaplan recorded mudbricks laid again in a header and stretcher form, similar to the mudbrick 
surface (L.10033) exposed in 2014 (see Figs 14, 15, 16 and 17). On Kaplan's mudbrick surface 
(L.509) he recorded the discovery of a bone spindle whorl (see Fig. 13: 4).5° These mudbrick 
surfaces in each context appear to have only consisted of a single course, and from the material 
culture preserved on them and the domestic installations found nearby, appear to have func- 
tioned as utilitarian surfaces.57 The remainder of this room and additional walls of this structure 
were poorly preserved. 

Several additional surfaces excavated and recorded by Kaplan could be assigned to Phase 
LT-3b. Sealed against the southern side of fieldstone wall W.710 in square L3 was a packed earth 


5 Avifaunal identifications were conducted by Laurel Poolman (Johns Hopkins University). 

56 A murex shell (Bolinus brandaris) was also excavated in this context. 

57 Such mudbrick installations are known from contemporaneous strata of other sites, for example Stratum III at 
Tell es-Sa'idiyeh (Tubb and Dorrell 1994, fig. 8). 
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Fig. 13. Area A, Phase LT-3b, Selected Artefacts. 


Table 4. Legend for Fig. 13; Phase LT-3b, Selected Artefacts. 


No. | Reg. No. Context Description 


1 |MHA 3844 | W.729 Trilobate Arrowhead 


2 | MHA 4158 I3; no locus | Trilobate Arrowhead 


3 | MHA 4434 |L.740 Lamp 

4 |MHA 4355 L.509 Spindle Whorl 
5 |JCHP 448 L.10076 Bone Spatula 
6 | MHA 4432 |L.740 Figurine Head 
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Fig. 14. Area A-LT, Square K4 mudbrick surface (L.509); view to west 
(Kaplan photo archive 5012; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 
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Fig. 15. Area A-LT, excavations with phases LT-3a and 3b visible; view to southwest 
(Kaplan photo archive 5010; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 
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Fig. 16. Area A-LT, excavations with phases LT-3a and 3b visible; view to east 
(Kaplan photo archive 5029a; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 
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Fig. 17. Area A-LT, excavations with phases LT-3a and 3b visible; view to north 
(Kaplan photo archive 5004; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 
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surface (L.719a) upon which a spindle whorl was found (MHA 4349), as well as limited sheep/ 
goat remains (n = 5), one of which bore cut marks consistent with general dismemberment.’ The 
area also produced two murex shells (Bolinus brandaris and Hexaplex trunculus) and the vertebra 
of a requiem shark (Carcharhinidae).5? Much of the material in the loci above this was intrusive 
from late Hellenistic and Roman-period activity (Phase LT-2; see below). Sealed against the 
northern side of the fieldstone wall (W.710) were two additional hard-packed earth surfaces 
(L.740 and L.741; see Fig. 18). The associated small faunal assemblage (n = 19) featured sheep, 
goats and cattle (Bos taurus). Most of the identified remains are of low meat utility, including 
metapodials (lower fore/hind leg bones), cranial fragments and teeth. Axial and limb shaft frag- 
ments were also found. Adjacent to these surfaces was a drain (L.919) comprised of flatly laid 
fieldstones with a groove down the centre that appears to have functioned as a sluice. From these 
surfaces fragments of a skyphos (Fig. 19: 1),5? and a juglet (Fig. 19: 2)° were found, as well as 
two lamps (Fig. 19: 3—4 and Fig. 18),? and the head of a male figurine in the western Greek style 
(see Fig. 13: 6).5 


W.710 


MHA 4434 5 


L.740 


Fig. 18. Area A-LT, squares L3 and L4 with Phase LT-3b surface (L.740) and lamps (MHA 4434 and 4435) visible 
in the foreground, and Phase LT-3a surface (L.705) and the excavation of Kaplan’s “Hellenistic” Altar (L.702) of 
Phase LT-2; view to east (Kaplan photo archive 6071; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 


5 After Binford 1981, p. 123. 

59 Fish species identification within this work was done by Omri Lernau (personal communication). 
6° Tsuf 2018, no. 805. 

6 Tsuf 2018, no. 15. 

6 Tsuf 2018, nos. 1093 and 1094. 

55 For parallels see: Stern 1982, pp. 172-176; 1995c, pp. 436—443. 
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Fig. 19. Area A, Phase LT-3b, Ceramics from L.740, L.741, L.500a. 


Table 5. Legend for Fig. 19; Phase LT-3b, Ceramics from L.500a, L.740, L.741. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. | Description 

I |Skyphos L.741 MHA 7542 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 6/6); black glaze 
2 |Juglet L.740 MHA 7002 | Fabric: light brown (7.5YR 6/4) 
3 | Lamp L.740 MHA 4434 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 6/7); black glaze 
4 | Lamp L.741 MHA 7417 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 6/6); black glaze 
5 | Mortarium L.ooa | MHA 6925 | Fabric: light grey (2.5YR (7/2) 
6 | Jar L.ooa | MHA 7389 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
7 | Store jar L.sooa | MHA 7538 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
8 | Store jar L.ooa | MHA 7539 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
9 | Amphora L.ooa | MHA 7540 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5sYR 6/6) 

I0 | Amphora L.sooa | MHA 7541 | Fabric: reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) 

n | Twin vessel L.5ooa | MHA 4458 | Fabric: pale brown (1oYR 7/3) 


* found near L.500a but lacking secure locus association. 
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An additional series of living surfaces were identified further south in square J3 where a well- 
preserved surface (L.510) abutted walls W.722, W.720 and W.707, presenting a well-defined 
assemblage of ceramics. These ceramics include a plate (Fig. 20: 1),°4 cooking pot fragments 
(Fig. 20: 2-3, 5),95 mortaria (Fig. 20: 4, 7, 10),°° store jars (Fig. 20: 6, 9, 13,9 a juglet 
(Fig. 20: 8),°° and fragments of a transport amphora (Fig. 20: 11).°9 On the surface (L.s10), 
a copper alloy nail (MHA 4076) as well as a coin of Straton I of Sidon (MHAN 564) were 
also found. To the east of this surface and sealing against the northern side of the large ashlar 
pier-and-rubble W.800 (the eastern extension of W.707), was an earth-packed surface (L.510)) 
covered in soot, perhaps originally an extension of the surface (L.510) to the west. From this 
surface fragments of a bone handle (MHA 3823), an iron nail (MHA 3858), and a store jar 
(Fig. 20: 12)7? were excavated. An imported Cypriot stamnos (Fig. 20: 14)7' was also excavated 
in this context, with neutron activation analysis confirming an origin in Cyprus.7? The ceramics 
of this context find regional parallels in Tel Dor strata VI-VB and Tel Michal strata XI-VH.73 


Table 6. Legend for Fig. 20; Phase LT-3b, Ceramics from L.sto, Lş10'. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. | Description 
1 | Plate L.510 MHA 6907 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 8/4) 
2 |Cooking pot | L.s1o0 MHA 6997 | Fabric: red (2.5YR 5/6) 
3 |Cooking pot |L.51o MHA 7530 | Fabric: reddish brown (2.5YR 4/6) 
4 | Mortarium L.s1o MHA 7526 | Fabric pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
5 |Cooking pot | L.sto MHA 7402 | Fabric: red (2.5YR 5/6) 
6 | Store jar L.510 MHA 7532 | Fabric: light brown (7.5YR 6/4) 
7 |Mortarium L.5s10 MHA 7528 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 7/3) 
8 |Juglet L.s1o MHA 7527 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 8/2) 
9 |Store jar L.s1o MHA 7531 | Fabric: pink (5YR 7/4) 
Io | Mortarium L.510 MHA 7529 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 7/4); int: pink (SYR 7/4) 
1 | Amphora L.510 MHA 7534 | Fabric: reddish brown (5YR 6/4) 
I2 |Store jar L.510' MHA 7533 | Fabric: light brown (7.5YR 6/3) 
3 | Jar L.s1o MHA 3922 | Fabric: pink (7.5 YR 7/4); dark grey (7.5YR 4/1) core 
I4 |Stamnos L.s10 MHA 3919 | Fabric: reddish yellow (sYR 6/6); ext: pinkish white 
(7.5 YR 8/2) slip; red (2.5YR 4/6) painted decoration 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


Tsuf 2018, no. 5. 

Tsuf 2018, nos. 358, 357 and 359. 

Tsuf 2018, no. 316. 

Tsuf 2018, nos. 567, 551 and 557. 

For parallels see: Stern 2007, fig. 5.2.8: 2. 
For parallels see: Mook and Coulson 1995, fig. 3.13: 29. 


79 Tsuf 2018, no. 570; see also Singer-Avitz 1989a, fig. 9.5: 10. 
7 Tsuf 2018, no. 719; see also Raban 1993, fig. 7 no. 2. 


7 Tsuf 2018, p. 247. 


73 Stern 1995b, p. 275; Herzog et al. 1989, table 1.1. 
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Fig. 20. Area A, Phase LT-3b, Ceramics from L.510, L.51o*. 
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Fig. 21. Area A-LT, Square I4 ashlar pier-and-rubble wall (W.800); view to north (Kaplan photo 
archive 5825a; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority; after Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 658). 


On the northern side of W.800 (Fig. 21), another soot covered surface (L.500a) was uncovered 
with a mortarium (Fig. 19: 5),74 several store jars (Fig. 19: 6—8),75 and amphorae (Fig. 19: 9—10) 
excavated on it./Ó A twin vessel of the Persian period was found nearby (Fig. 19: 11).77 A copper 
alloy trilobate arrowhead (MHA 4163),7? a copper alloy nail (MHA 4360), and an iron spearpoint 
(MHA 4409), as well as several pieces of slag (MHA 4357) also came from this context. It was in 
this area that Kaplan suggested the identification of a blacksmith's workshop and although the 
majority of the identified metallurgical waste dates to the following phase (Phase LT-3a; see 
below), it appears that this workshop had its origins in Phase LT-3b.7? An installation of stones 
(L.620; see Fig. 8) was located on the southern side of Wall 800 and appears to be the furnace 
mentioned in Kaplan's preliminary reports.®° In addition, within these contexts Kaplan excavated 
several scattered pieces of slag and metallurgical production refuse (MHA 4357 and MHA 7573). 
Kaplan also mentioned the discovery of iron implements in this vicinity, including a sickle, 
a knife, arrowheads and spearheads, which likely correspond to the weapons identified above 


74 Tsuf 2018, no. 325. 

75 Tsuf 2018, nos. 574, 544 and 548. 

76 For parallels see: Stern 1995d, fig. 2.18: 2; Mook and Coulson 1995, fig. 3.13: 12, 27. 

77 For parallels see: Hizmi and Shabtai 1994, pl. 2: 1. 

78 Raphael 2018, pp. 497, 514, no. 90. An additional trilobate arrowhead (Fig. 13:2) was found in this vicinity. 
79 Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, pp. 657—658; Kaplan and Kaplan 1976, p. 539. 

89 Kaplan and Kaplan 1976, p. 539. 
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(MHA 4163 and MHA 4409).* Even though Kaplan in his final summary of Jaffa appears to 
argue that the ironworking at the site was a feature of his “post-Persian” phase (Level IB = Phase 
LT-3a), his earlier excavation notations and discussions of these contexts situate the above instal- 
lation and artefacts clearly within his Level IIA (=Phase LT-3b).59 Unfortunately, the remainder 
of the southern area excavated by Kaplan was heavily damaged due to its relatively high elevation 
near the surface of the site, sitting almost directly atop the remains of a New Kingdom Egyptian 
administrative structure (W.833; see Fig. 5). Three burned animal bones found in Locus 500a 
match the general character of this soot layer. Since all three burned bones are regarded as low- 
yield butchery waste (toe [phalanx] and lower leg [astragalus] bones), their exposure to heat likely 
relates to the discard of refuse rather than meal preparation. 

An additional series of walls (W.600, W.6or, W.602, W.603 and W.604) from square 16 
enclosed a room measuring approximately 2.5 by 2.5 m that Kaplan labelled Building N (see 
Fig. 8). Though little data concerning the small structure was recorded, the bottom elevations of 
the wall foundations suggest that it belongs to the phase discussed here. Overall, the living 
surfaces of Phase LT-3b can be found at elevations between 29.20 m ASL in the northern portions 
of the area and 30.00 m ASL in the southern area, in accordance with the gentle slope of the 
topography in this area. 

When the walls assigned to Phase LT-3b are isolated, and with the addition of the walls inves- 
tigated by the JCHP, the settlement plan appears quite different from the plan Kaplan initially 
envisioned (see Figs 3—4, 8). Particularly in the northern portion of the area, the large 0.75 m-thick 
walls laid in an orthogonal fashion appear to come from a sizable structure, perhaps a residence. 
It appears that the southern wall of this structure was the large pier-and-rubble wall, W.800, and 
that the metalworking can be associated with both sides of it, as evidenced by the furnace instal- 
lation (L.620) to the south, and the soot surface to the north (L.500a and L.ş10). In this fashion, 
walls W.818, W.815 and W.817 in squares I3 and H3 would be a part of a secondary structure, 
although due to poor wall preservation, this remains difficult to determine. 

Despite the assertions made by the original excavators,*4 explicit data for the interpretation of 
these structures as a warehouse complex are lacking. Regarding the function of the structure(s), 
the most prevalent ceramic forms found on living surfaces included bowls, cooking pots and store 
jars, finds suggestive of domestic contexts (see Figs 11, 19 and 20). The presence of clay ovens 
and utilitarian surfaces adjacent to them, particularly in the northern portion of the area, are 
further indications of domestic activity. The southern portion of the area appears, at least toward 
the end of this phase, to have been involved with a nascent iron workshop that would continue 
in use during the subsequent phase. Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan's interpretation appears to have 
been heavily influenced by the presence of a variety of imported ceramics; this is particularly 
true of Ritter-Kaplan's work.8° These imported ceramics do not, though, require a warehouse 
interpretation. Rather, they imply that the inhabitants of the northern structure possessed access 


81 Kaplan and Kaplan 1976, p. 539. 

82 Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993. 

8 Kaplan and Kaplan 1976, p. 539. 

84 Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 657; Ritter-Kaplan 1982; see also Stern 2001, p. 406. 

8 Orit Tsuf follows Kaplan in dating this workshop solely to the subsequent phase (2018, p. 74). 
36 Ritter-Kaplan 1982. 
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to these imports, presumably through Jaffa's port, perhaps even participating in mercantile 
activities.37 

The end of Phase LT-3b appears to have been marked by a violent disturbance and limited 
destruction. Evidence for violence can be seen in the numerous copper alloy trilobate arrow- 
heads — no fewer than five were identified — of the Irano-Scythian type that were found across 
the area and on living surfaces MHA 3844 (Fig. 13: 1), MHA 4158 (Fig. 13: 2),? MHA 4160,9° 
MHA 4165,?' and JCHP 439.9 In addition, as discussed below, a fill consisting of destruction 
debris with ash and burned material was excavated above the Phase LT-3b surfaces and provided 
a foundation for the living surfaces of Phase LT-3a. However it was that Phase LT-3b ended, 
many of the walls originally constructed in Phase LT-3b were used again during Phase LT-3a, 
indicating that any destruction was not total. The ceramics from this phase find their closest 
regional parallels in strata VI-VB at Tel Dor,’ strata X- VII/VI at Tel Michal,94 and the Persian 
I stratum at Apollonia-Arsuf,5 suggesting a date of the fifth and (early?) fourth centuries BCE. 
The discovery of two coins of Straton I (MHAN 564 and MHAN 608) provides a further 
terminus post quem within the mid-fourth century BCE for this phase. 


Phase LT-3a (Mid-Fourth to Mid-Second Century BCE) 


Soon after the events that marked the close of Phase LT-3b, the destroyed elements of the 
structures in Area A were rebuilt (see Fig. 22). In many cases, the walls from the previous phase 
continued in use, often with repairs laid directly on top of the surviving portion of the wall. 
In numerous locations across the area, a 0.75-1.00 m fill that included Phase LT-3b destruction 
debris provided the foundation for Phase LT-3a surfaces. This debris consisted of soil, grey ash, 
burned wood, stones, animal remains and pottery fragments. The construction of several new 
walls altered the layout of the area slightly, but overall the settlement plan remained the same, 
suggesting continuity of the earlier socioeconomic situation. Kaplan states that during this phase 
(Level IB), a large square tower (W.16 and W.14) built of dressed blocks was constructed with an 
additional fortification wall (W.8) in the far eastern portion of Area A, which he dated to the 
third century BCE (Figs 23 and 24).9“ 

The JCHP excavations did not encounter any clear Phase LT-3a surfaces since in the northern 
portion of the area these levels had been removed in part by Kaplan's excavations in the 1970s 


87 Similarly, it has been argued that the structures at Al Mina were much more domestic in character, and despite 
the false analogy created by Kaplan, present a similar domestic context containing imported trade goods (Luke 2003, 
pp. 28-30). 

88 Raphael 2018, p. 497, no. 91. 

89 Raphael 2018, pp. 496, 514, no. 85. 

9° Raphael 2018, pp. 496, 514, no. 87. 

9 Raphael 2018, pp. 497, 514, no. 90. 

92 See also discussion in Tsuf 2018, p. 68. 

93 Stern 1995b, p. 275. 

?^ Herzog et al. 1989, table 1.1. 

95 Tal 1999, p. 210, table 4.12. 

96 Kaplan 1967, p. 276; Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 656. 
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Jaffa, Area A, Lion Temple 
JCHP Excavations 
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Plan by: K. Kowalski 


Fig. 22. Area A, Phase LT-3a, Top Plan (Plan by K. Kowalski). 


and further by the excavations by Tel Aviv University in 1999.97 The JCHP’s excavation of 
an existing baulk yielded a clay oven (L.10052) in levels associated with those of Phase LT-3a (see 
Fig. 22). Ceramics from the occupational debris (L.10047) associated with the clay oven (L.10052) 
include a number of bowls (Fig. 25: 1—5),?? a jug (Fig. 25: 6),9 a jar (Fig. 25: 7),?? and 
an amphoriskos (Fig. 25: 8).'?' Artefacts from this context included a spindle whorl (Fig. 26: 6), 
a millstone (Fig. 26: 7), and a copper alloy torque (Fig. 26: 5)'?? that was encountered in the 
removal of a fieldstone wall (W.10005). A coin of Alexander the Great (Fig. 27: 2), a Ptolemaic 
coin (Fig. 27: 1), and a 1/16 silver shekel of Tyrian origin (Fig. 27: 6) were excavated within this 
occupational debris (L.10047). 


97 Only very preliminary results from this excavation are available, in which the Persian and Hellenistic levels are 
not discussed in detail (Herzog 2008). 

98 For corresponding discussion and parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 34, no. 32; Guz-Zilberstein 1995, fig. 6.2: 10; Tsuf 
2018, no. 772. 

99 For parallels see: Tal 1999, fig. 4.12: 8. 

109 Tsuf 2018, no. 591. 

tor Tsuf 2018, no. 684. 

102 For parallels see: Stager 1993, p. 110. 
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Jaffa, Area A, Lion Temple 
JCHP Excavations 

Phase LT-3a (= Phase RG-2a) 
Plan by: K. Kowalski 


Fig. 23. Composite Area A, Phases LT-3a and RG-2a Top Plan (Plan by K. Kowalski). 


Additional ceramics from the occupational debris (L.10071) surrounding and beneath the clay 
oven (L.10052) include a bowl (Fig. 25: 9),?? a jar (Fig. 25: 10),'94 store jars (Fig. 25: 11—12),'95 
amphorae (Fig. 25: 13—14),'9“ an amphoriskos (Fig. 25: 15),'97 and a lamp (Fig. 25: 16).1° A coin 
of Alexander the Great (Fig. 27: 4) was also found in this context, with an additional coin of 
Ptolemy II (Fig. 27: 3) deriving from comparable levels but in a discontinuous context (W.10005). 
These contexts and the ceramics within them are best paralleled in strata VA-IVB and to a lim- 
ited degree Stratum IVA at Tel Dor,'*? strata VII-V at Tel Michal"? and in the Persian I and 
Hellenistic strata at Apollonia-Arsuf."" These contexts did not provide, however, any clear 


"93 For parallels see: Rosenthal-Heginbottom 1995, fig. 5.6: 7. 

"94 For parallels see: Stern 1995d, fig. 2.22: 5; 1978, fig. 7: 7. 

"95 For parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 566; Stern 1995d, fig. 2.8: 19. 

106 For parallels see: Stern 1995d, fig. 2.35: 13, 3.13: 19; Guz-Zilberstein 1995, fig. 6.45: 7. 
107 For parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 684; Herbert and Berlin 2003, fig. 14.4. 

108 Tsuf 2018, no. mo. 

199 Stern 1995b, p. 275. 

no Herzog et al. 1989, table 1.1. 

™ Tal 1999, p. 210, table 4.12. 
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Fig. 24. Area A-RG under excavation with “Persian Wall" (W.3) and the Hellenistic Tower (W.16 and W.14) visible 
in foreground; view to south (Kaplan photo archive 3669; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 
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Fig. 25. Area A, Phase LT-3a, Ceramics from L.10047, L.10071. 


definable surfaces, apparently having been disturbed by later (Phase LT-2 and Phase LT-1b) intru- 
sions as noted by Kaplan and investigated by Herzog." 

Additional surfaces and occupation contexts dating to this phase, however, can be recon- 
structed from Kaplan’s notes and plans (see also Figs 15-17). In square L3 was a room surrounded 
by fieldstone walls (W/.901 and W.903) that preserved a surface (L.706a) and occupational debris 


(L.706) on it."3 The ceramic remains from the surface (L.706a) and the occupational debris 


™ Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 657; Herzog 2008. 

™ "This room was described by Kaplan as the “hall” or “courtyard” of the altar (1974, p. 135). Kaplan discussed this 
room in relation to the “altar” (L.702) that he uncovered adjacent to the east (Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 657). 
See discussion in relation to Phase LT-2 for further engagement with this feature. 
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Table 7. Legend for Fig. 25; Phase LT-3a, Ceramics from L.10047, L.10071. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. | Description 
Bowl L.10047 |JCHP 534 | Fabric: pink (SYR 7/4); black glaze 
2 | Bowl L.10047 |JCHP 535 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/3); ext: black (7.5YR 2.5/1) slip; 
int: brown (7.5YR 4/2) slip 
Bowl L.10047 |JCHP 536 | Fabric: red (2.5YR 5/8); red (10R 4/8) slip 
4 | Bowl L.10047 | JCHP 532 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4); ext: light red (2.5 YR 6/6) 
painted decoration 
s | Bowl L.10047 | JCHP 540 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4); black (10YR 2/1) slip 
6 | Jug L.10047 | JCHP 530 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 7/6) 
7 | Jar L.10047 | JCHP 525 | Fabric: very pale brown (10YR 8/2) 
8 |Amphoriskos |L.10047 |JCHP 517 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
9 | Bowl Lıoo71ı | JCHP 539 | Fabric: very pale brown (10YR 8/3); red (10R 4/6) slip 
IO | Jar Lıoo71ı | JCHP 526 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 8/3) 
II |Store jar L.too71 |JCHP 521. | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
12 | Store jar L.10071 | JCHP 520 | Fabric: pink (SYR 7/4) 
1; | Amphora L.too71_ | JCHP 523 | Fabric: pinkish grey (7.5YR 6/2); core: light red (10R 6/6) 
14 | Amphora Lıoo71ı |JCHP 522 | Fabric: ext: pinkish white (5YR 8/2); int: pink (SYR 7/4) 
1; | Amphoriskos |L.10071 |JCHP 516 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 7/6) 
16 | Lamp L.too71 | JCHP 449 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 7/6); red (1oR 4/6) slip 


(L.706) include bowls (Fig. 28: 1-2, 7),"4 plates (Fig. 28: 3, 8—9),'5 saucers (Fig. 28: dg), * 
a juglet (Fig. 28: 6),"7 mortaria (Fig. 28: 10—11),"? and a cooking pot (Fig. 28: 12)."? The surface 
(L.706a) and occupational debris (L.706) above it yielded the faunal remains (n = 94) of sheep, 
goats, cattle and pigs. Juvenile and adult specimens suggest developed animal husbandry with an 
apparent interest in the acquisition of beef, pork and mutton as targeted commodities. Aquatic 
resources are represented by meagre fish (Argyrosomus regius) and seven murex shells (Bolinus 
brandaris and Hexaplex trunculus). From the surface (L.706a) several copper alloy nails (MHA 4358 
and MHA 4362), a fragment of a marble plate (MHA 4451),"? and a spindle whorl (MHA 4350) 
were also recovered. A square lead weight (Fig. 26: 2)?! marked with the Greek letter “delta” (A) 
also came from this context. 


™ For parallels see: Tsuf 2018, nos. 36 and 762. 

™ For corresponding parallels see: Marchese 1995, fig. 4.6: 1; Tsuf 2018, no. 794; Fischer 1989, fig. 13.1:6. 

u6 For corresponding parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 63; Guz-Zilberstein 1995, fig. 6.4: 13. 

77 For parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 124; Elgavish 1968: pl. XXXIII: 12. 

n8 Tsuf 2018, no. 316. 

79 For parallels see: Fischer 1989, fig. 13.1: 10. 

29 Amit and Adler 2018, pp. 566—567, no. 102. 

121 Raphael 2018, pp. 495, 513, no. 78. The lead weight measures 3.1 by 3.2 cm weighing approximately 100.4 g. 
Raphael notes that the “delta” likely stands for the number “four” or “a fourth" (2018, p. 495). Due to the carving of 
the delta post production, Raphael suggests that this weight could have been re-used and equated to an existing system 
of weight in use at that time, in other words, according to a Roman system in which the weight would equal 4 unicae, 
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Fig. 26. Arca A, Phase LT-3a, Selected Artefacts. 


Table 8. Legend for Fig. 26; Phase LT-3a, Selected Artefacts. 


No. | Reg. No. Context Description 
I |MHA 4457 |L.739 Juglet 
2 |MHA 4389 |L.706a Lead Weight 
3 |MHA 443 |L.504 Terracotta Animal Head 
4 |MHA 4156 |L.604 Arrowhead 
s |JCHP 428 W.10005 Copper Alloy Torque 
6 |JCHP 423 L.10047 Spindle Whorl 
7 |JCHP 436 L.10071 Millstone 


or four ounces weighing approximately 109 g (2018, p. 495). This system, however, was not in use in Palestine prior to 
the second century CE, as noted by Raphael (2018, p. 495). As the context of this weight is Hellenistic, it is possible 
that the delta is a reference to “one fourth" and thus this weight would represent one fourth of a mina (mna) weighing 
ideally 430 g (Lang and Crosby 1964, LW 58, pp. 30-31, pl. 8). The lower weight presented by this example could be 
the result of the post-production carving of the delta, or intentional or unintentional variances in the weight. Thank 
you to John Papadopoulos (UCLA) for his helpful correspondence regarding sources for Hellenistic period weights. 
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Fig. 27. Coins excavated by the JCHP in Area A-LT, including coins of Alexander the Great (JHCP 427 and 434), 
the Ptolemies (JCHP 413 and JCHP 429), and Tyre (JCHP 493), along with several coins that were too poorly preserved 
for definitive readings (JCHP 441 and JCHP 497). 
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Fig. 28. Area A, Phase LT-3a, Ceramics from L.706, L.706a. 


At the southern end of this room, a pit (L.739) cut through the floor into the earlier Phase 
LT-3b surface (L.740). The pit contained a plate (Fig. 29: 1), a bowl (Fig. 29: 2),3 a juglet 
(Fig. 29: 3),4 a large number of store jars (Fig. 29: 4-11), and a krater (Fig. 29: 12).29 In 
addition to the heavy concentration of ceramic material culture within the pit, the faunal remains 
(n - 38) of sheep and goats, which featured meat-bearing fore and hind limbs, were also pre- 
served. Further, highly fragmented axial and limb bone shafts, as well as fish bones of a meagre 


22 Tsuf 2018, no. 791. 

73 For parallels see: Tal 1999, fig. 4.43: 13. 

124 For parallels see: Elgavish 1968, pl. XXXIII: 15, 16. 

125 For corresponding discussion and parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 568, no. 566, no. 552; Singer-Avitz 1989a, fig. 9.5: 5; 
Guz-Zilberstein 1995, fig. 6.38: 5; Tsuf 2018, no. 546, no. 548; Singer-Avitz 1989a, fig. 9.6: 2. 

26 For parallel see: Stern 1995d, fig. 2.3: 11. 
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Table 9. Legend for Fig. 28; Phase LT-3a Ceramics from L.706, L.706a. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. Description 
1 | Bowl L.706 |MHA 7552 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 7/6); reddish brown 
(2.5YR 4/4) slip 
2 | Bowl L.706 |MHA 7553 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 7/6); dusky red (2.5YR 3/2) 
slip 
Plate L.06  |MHA 7554 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 7/6); black glaze 
4 | Saucer L.706 MHA 4464 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4); int: reddish brown (10R 3/2) 


slip; ext: reddish-brown (10R 3/2) slip on upper exterior; 
red (1oR 4/6) slip on lower exterior 

5 | Saucer L.706 MHA 7555 | Fabric: reddish yellow (7.5YR 7/6); black (sYR 2.5/1) slip 
on exterior and part of interior; dusky red (10R 3/4) slip 
on part of interior 

6 | Juglet L.706 |MHA 4463 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 8/3) 

7 | Bowl L.7o6a_ | MHA 7550 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 7/3); int: red (10R 4/6) slip; 
ext: black (10YR 2/1) slip on upper exterior and red 
(oR 4/6) slip on lower exterior 

8 | Plate L.706a |MHA 7531 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 6/6); black glaze 


9 |Plate L.706a | MHA 7543 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4); red (10R 5/8) slip on interior 


and exterior rim 


Io |Mortarium L.706a | MHA 7549 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 7/4) 


n | Mortarium L.706a | MHA 7548 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 7/4) 


12 | Cookingpot |L.70o6a | MHA 7547 | Fabric: brown (7.5YR 4/4) 


(Argyrosomus regius) and the remains of murex (Bolinus brandaris), appear to indicate that this 
deposit served as a refuse pit in its final use. The ceramics from the surface (L.706a) and occu- 
pational debris (L.706) above it draw their strongest parallels to Tel Michal strata VI-IV"7 and 
Tel Dor VA-IVB/IVA:?,"? indicating a date range of the late fourth to the second century BCE. 
The ceramics from the pit (L.739), on the other hand, find their closest parallels in the fifth and 
fourth century BCE (Tel Dor strata VI-VA and Tel Michal strata VIII-VI),"? indicating a ter- 
minus date for the pit within the late fourth or perhaps early third century BCE. 

On the eastern side of the pier-and-rubble wall (W.722) and within square J3 was a surface 
made of flatly laid flagstones (L.507; Fig. 22). This surface was separated from the Phase LT-3b 
surface beneath it (L.510) by approximately 60 cm of destruction debris fill from Phase LT-3b. 
Fast of the stone surface (L.507), an additional wall (W.704a) appears to have been erected to 
subdivide an area that had been open in Phase LT-3b. On the eastern side of this newly laid wall 
(W.704a) a packed earth surface (L.504) sealed against both the new wall and the large 


7 Herzog et al. 1989, table 1.1. 
28 Stern 1995b, p. 275. 
29 Stern 1995b, p. 275; Herzog et al. 1989, table r.1. 
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Fig. 29. Area A, Phase LT-3a, Ceramics from L.739. 


pier-and-rubble wall, W.707. This surface yielded the remains of a bowl (Fig. 30: 1)59 and several 
store jars (see Fig. 30: 2—3).?! 
(L.504) was built on a fill (L.504') consisting of destruction debris from Phase LT-3b that included 
a terracotta animal head (Fig. 26: 3).57 Immediately to the northwest in square K3 and sealing 
against two pier-and-rubble walls (W.722 and W.723) was a surface made of packed stones (L.508) 


Similar to the stratigraphy west of W.704a, the packed earth surface 


39 "suf 2018, no. 775. 

3! Tsuf 2018, nos. 554 and 588. 

132 Erich suggests this figurine can be identified as a horse or bull (2018, pp. 575—576, no. 4), although the present 
author suggests it is a camel. 
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Table ro. Legend for Fig. 29; Phase L'T-3a, Ceramics from L.739. 


No. | Form Context |Reg. No. | Description 
1 | Plate L.739 MHA 4465 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 6/6); black glaze 
2 |Bowl L.739 MHA 7565 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 7/6), black glaze 
3 |Juglet L.739 MHA 4457 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 7/6) 
4 | Store jar L.739 MHA 7566 | Fabric: light brown (7.5YR 6/4) 
5 | Store jar L.739 MHA 7569 | Fabric: reddish brown (5YR 5/4) 
6 | Store jar L.739 MHA 7567 | Fabric: reddish yellow (sYR 7/6) 
7 | Store jar L.739 MHA 7578 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 8/3) 
8 | Store jar L.739 MHA 7579 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 6/6) 
9 | Store jar L.739 MHA 7575 | Fabric: pinkish white (7.5YR 8/2) 
IO | Store jar L.739 MHA 7568 | Fabric: pink (SYR 7/4) 
u | Store jar L.739 MHA 7576 | Fabric: pale yellow (2.5Y 8/3); int: light reddish brown 
(2.sYR 7/3) 
12 | Krater L.739 MHA 7580 | Fabric: light reddish brown (2.5YR 7/4) 


with the base of a store jar sunk into the surface (Fig. 31). Very little of this room was exposed, 
although the ceramics found on the surface include bowls (Fig. 30: 4-5), store jars (Fig. 30: 
6, 8),7^ and a mortarium (Fig. 30: 7). Also in square K3, a white plastered surface (L.705) was 
found sealing against W.710A, together with a storage bin (L.707) built against the same wall. 
Excavated in this context were scattered faunal remains (n = 17), predominantly sheep and goats 
but also cattle and a small equid, possibly a donkey (Equus asinus). The remains include bones 
of higher meat utility (upper limbs [femur, humerus, ulna] and axial [pelvis] fragments) and 
lower meat utility yield (cranial and lower limbs [metapodials]). Three recorded murex shells 
(Bolinus brandaris and Hexaplex trunculus) were also excavated, with the storage bin appearing 
to have been filled with refuse. 

In the southern portion of the area, south of the large ashlar pier-and-rubble walls (W.707 and 
W.800) and approximately 80 cm above the Phase LT-3b soot surface (L.500a), was the Phase 
LT-3a surface (L.604) that appears to have served as a workshop for iron smelting and iron work- 
ing. This locale would appear to preserve the function and activities begun in the previous phase, 
although on a much more intensive scale than before. Kaplan assigns the primary iron-working 
activity to this phase and records the discovery of a container with an iron sickle, a knife, and the 
remains of a furnace for heating metal.3° A stone installation L.604' in square I4 appears to have 
functioned as part of the metalworking activity, although little recorded data remains to further 
elucidate its context. On the surface (L.604) Kaplan recorded a significant amount of iron slag 
that spanned four squares (J3, I5, I4 and H4; see Fig. 12).37 The central area of activity appears 


33 Tsuf 2018, nos. 768 and 26. 

34 Tsuf 2018, nos. 573 and 551. 

35 Tsuf 2018, no. 316. 

36 Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 658. 

57 A sample of slag (MHA 7633) from surface L.604 was collected by Kaplan, weighing 69 kg. 
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Fig. 30. Area A, Phase LT-3a, Ceramics from L.504, L.508, L.604, L.607a. 
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Table 11. Legend for Fig. 30; Phase LT-3a Ceramics from L.504, L.508, L.604, L.607a. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. | Description 


1 | Bowl L.504 MHA 3959 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4); black (10YR 2/1) slip on 
exterior and interior; red (1oR 4/6) slip on interior 
bottom of bowl 


2 |Jar L.504 MHA 6996 | Fabric: light brown (7.5YR 6/4) 
Jar L.504 MHA 6998 | Fabric: pink (SYR 7/4) 

4 | Bowl L.508 MHA 3956 | Fabric: pink (7.5 YR 7/4); black glaze 

s | Plate L.508 MHA 6932 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 8/2); black (10YR 2/1) slip on 
interior and upper exterior 

6 | Jar L.508 MHA 7507 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 

7 | Mortarium L.508 MHA 3925 | Fabric: very pale brown (10YR 7/3) 

8 |Jar L.508 MHA 7508 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 8/2) 

9 | Bowl L.6o4  |MHA 4260 | Fabric: pink (7.5 YR 7/4); dark reddish grey (2.5 YR 3/1) 
slip 

10 | Askos L.604 MHA 6931 | Fabric: light red (2.5YR 7/6); black and red glaze 


n | Mortarium L.6o7a | MHA 7557 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
12 | Cooking pot |L.607 |MHA 7556 | Fabric: red (2.5YR 4/6) 


13 | Amphora L.6o7a | MHA 7559 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
14 | Amphora L.6o7a | MHA 7560 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 
I; | Amphora L.6o7 |MHA 7561 | Fabric: reddish yellow (5YR 7/6) 


to have been on the southern side of the large ashlar pier-and-rubble wall (W.800), enclosed by 
walls W.837 and W.8or. As such, it would have functioned as an open-air workshop built against 
the southern wall of the structure to which wall W.8oo belonged. Mixed in with the iron slag 
(MHA 7633) were smaller fragments of copper alloy slag and copper alloy fragments melted onto 
pieces of ground stone (MHA 7603) that likely functioned as tools in the production process. 
Additional fragments of copper alloy slag that were melted onto pieces of iron slag (MHA 5065) 
indicate that beyond the primary iron-working nature of the area, small-scale bronze working was 
also occurring, likely undertaken by the same smiths. Small pieces of copper alloy jewellery 
(MHA 5064), a copper alloy nail (MHA 4143), a copper alloy needle (MHA 4110), and a copper 
alloy barbed arrowhead (Fig. 26: 4)9? found within the immediate vicinity provide likely exam- 
ples of the nature of bronze working in the area as well as the possible recycling of metals. This 
area's function as a place for both iron working and small-scale bronze activity has parallels 
in other metalworking sites in the southern Levant.” Unfortunately, Kaplan did not record or 
collect any hammerscale evidence and no tuyeres, pot bellows, crucibles, or other metalworking 
implements were evidently identified in this area. The JCHP excavations also uncovered iron 
metallurgical production refuse (CHP 420) and pieces of iron slag (CHP 431 and JCHP 432) 


35 Raphael 2018, pp. 498, 515, no. 104. 
39 See Yahalom-Mack et al. 2014; Yahalom-Mack et al. 2017. 
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Fig. 31. Area A-LT, squares J3 and K3 with Phase LT-3a features visible including flagstone surface L.507 and packed 
stone surface L.508; view to south (Kaplan photo archive 5003; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 


in the northern portion of Area A within comparable levels that relate to the same activity phase 
of this workshop. Material culture found on the surface (L.604) and in the slag layer included a 
bowl (Fig. 30: 9)'4? and an askos (Fig. 30: 10). 

Excavated in this context (L.604) and in the removal of the adjacent walls (W.800 and W.707) 
were 17 murex shells (Bolinus brandaris and Hexaplex trunculus). It is unknown if they were asso- 
ciated with a dye industry at Jaffa. Locus 604 also yielded faunal remains (n = 44) from a mix of 
sheep, goats, cattle and pig. Most of them, identified as sheep and goats, included meat- and 
non-meat-bearing fragments. Cattle are mainly represented by non-meat-bearing bones (cranial, 
feet, metapodials, tarsal), whereas a single pig is only represented by meat-rich limb portions 
(ulna and tibia). Iron slag was found adhering to the surface of three animal bones demonstrating 
their contemporaneous occurrence with the area's metallurgical operations. 

Within the same area as the metal workshop and beneath the surface (L.604) in square I4 were 
two canine burials (L.606 and L.606') that were cut into the destruction debris of Phase LT-3b 
(see Fig. 22) and further suggest that this area was an unroofed exterior space. The first burial 


149 "suf 2018, no. 54. 
14 Tsuf 2018, no. 814. 
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Fig. 32. Area A-LT, Square I4 canine burial (L.606); view to north 
(Kaplan photo archive 5357a; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 


(L.606) consisted of a simple pit that contained the remains (n = 68) of two adult dogs and a 
neo-natal juvenile. The dogs are mainly represented by post-cranial (axial, limbs and foot) ele- 
ments. An in situ field photo of the articulated skeleton of one of the animals (see Fig. 32) shows 
the spatial arrangement of body parts in their correct anatomical position and orientation, indi- 
cating this specimen was purposefully interred, more or less intact. The second burial (L.606') 


™ Within L.606, the remains of at least two juvenile geese (Anser spp.) were also excavated. The presence of torso, 
wing and leg elements suggests that at least one of these geese were buried in its entirety and perhaps in correct ana- 
tomical position. Analysis of these remains is currently being conducted by Laurel Poolman (personal communication). 
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contained the remains (n = 31) of a single adult specimen buried in a simple pit and does not 
appear to have been well articulated at the time of excavation. In contrast to the burial in L. 606, 
this second canid interment is entirely comprised of the animal's head area which includes frag- 
ments of the upper jaw (maxilla), lower jaw (mandible), associated upper and lower dentition, 
and one neck bone (cervical vertebra). None of the dog remains bear any evidence of injury or 
pathology. The canids appear to have been intentionally buried and do not present any signs of 
butchery or burning, nor any skeletal evidence of intentional killing.'4 The phenomenon of dog 
burials is well attested in the southern Levant during this period, particularly at coastal sites such 
as Ashkelon and Dor.'^^ They are not, however, well understood, with proposed hypotheses 
emphasising a cultic element to them." 

South of surface L.604, Kaplan recorded two additional surfaces that relate to the same use- 
phase as L.604, but unfortunately were separated from it by later intrusive elements. The two 
southern superimposed surfaces (L.607 and L.607a; Fig. 33) were separated by an elevation of 
5 cm and appear to present several sub-phases of use within Phase LT-3a. Excavated from these 
surfaces were a mortarium (Fig. 30: 11),46 a cooking pot (Fig. 30: 12), several amphorae 
(Fig. 30: 13-15),? a copper alloy trilobate arrowhead (MHA 4161),49 a copper alloy pin 
(MHA 4119) and a piece of copper alloy jewellery (MHA 5064). It is possible that the copper 
alloy fragments may also relate to the metalworking activity in this area. Due to the length of 
duration of Phase LT-3a (see below), it is highly probable that several sub-phases of this period 
are present across the site, more than are reflected in surfaces L.607 and L.607a. In the absence 
of clear delineations of subsequent habitation and due to the brevity of Kaplan's notes, however, 
it is difficult to create a robust schema for these sub-phases at this time. 

Overall, the area appears to experience, as might be expected, a fair degree of continuity from 
Phase LT-3b to Phase LT-3a. Habitation and activity within the area continue the same settle- 
ment plan and make use of the same walls, often building additions on top of earlier established 
walls. Thus, a high degree of social and economic continuity from the previous phase is sug- 
gested, despite the destruction event marking the transition. Elements of domestic life appear to 
be the characteristic feature of the northern portion of the area, with clay ovens and silos spread 
across it. The southern half of the area is defined by the metal workshop to the south of the ashlar 
pier-and-rubble wall, W.800. 


™43 With the exception of the neonate, the other canines were mature adults. The lack of rodent gnawing on the 
bones likely indicates their intentional, relatively rapid burial with limited exposure. A symmetry bias was noted in these 
burials, with a dominance of left-side remains preserved in burial L.606 and a dominance of right-side faunal remains 
preserved in burial L.606'. 

144 Sapir-Hen 2011; Lev-Tov et al. 2018. 

145 Stager 1991; Halpern 2000; Edrey 2008. However, see also: Wapnish and Hesse 1993; Horwitz et al 2017; Hesse 
et al. 2012; Dixon 2018. 

146 Tsuf 2018, no. 330. 

147 For parallels see: Gitin 1990, fig. 33: 20. 

148 For corresponding parallels see: Mook and Coulson 1995, fig. 3.13: 30; Monakhov and Kuznetsova 2017, fig. 4.2; 
Tsuf 2018, no. 570, Singer-Avitz 1989a, fig. 9.5: 10. 

149 Raphael 2018, pp. 496, 514, no. 88. 
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Fig. 33. Area A-LT, Square I5, with Phase LT-3a surface (L.607a); view to east 
(Kaplan photo archive 5354a; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 


The ceramic remains found on surfaces of this phase are best paralleled in strata VA-IV at 
Tel Dor, ? strata VI-IV at Tel Michal, and the Hellenistic Stratum from Apollonia-Arsuf,? 
ranging in date from the late fourth through the early second centuries BCE. The numismatic 
remains from this phase include numerous coins of Straton I of Sidon (MHANS 549, 550, 578, 


5? Stern 1995b, p. 275. 
5' Herzog et al. 1989, table 1.1. 
12 Tal 1999, p. 210, table 4.12. 
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580, 583), several of which were found in fill deposits (L.504') beneath the Phase LT-3a surface 
L.504 (MHANs 549 and 550), while the others were found on surface L.6o4 (MHAN 578, 580 
and 583). Coins of Alexander the Great (MHANS 579, 581) were also found from surface L.604, 
as well as on surface L.706a in square L3 (MHAN 610). The JCHP's excavations also encoun- 
tered two coins of Alexander the Great (JCHP 427 and JCHP 434) in L.10047 and L.10071 
respectively, as well as two Ptolemaic coins (JCHP 413 and JCHP 429) from the same contexts. 
Another Ptolemaic coin (MHAN 524) was encountered by Kaplan in the dismantling of wall 
W.725.53 The Tyrian 1/16 silver shekel excavated by the JCHP likely originated in the early fourth 
century BCE (JCHP 493), and finally, a coin of Antiochus IV (MHAN 605) was excavated by 
Kaplan atop surface L.706a. Collectively, the numismatics and ceramics support a mid-fourth 
century BCE date for the beginning of Phase LT-3a, with a terminus post quem for the phase 
established by the coin of Antiochus IV (175-164 BCE). 


Phase LT-2 (Mid-Second to First Century BCE) 


Archaeological contexts from Phase LT-2 were scarcely encountered by the JCHP, as these levels 
had been predominantly removed by the excavations of Tel Aviv University in the late 1990s.54 
Thus most of the data for this phase derives from Kaplan’s excavations. Phase LT-2 contexts are 
primarily found in the northwestern portion of the excavated area, due to construction activity of 
later phases having disturbed contexts in the south and east (Fig. 34; see also Fig. 5). Kaplan’s 
notes concerning Phase LT-2 contexts describe them as “intrusive,” particularly as there appears 
to have been extensive cutting into Phase LT-3a levels, disturbing the earlier remains. 

The excavations of the JCHP did reveal two fieldstone walls, W.10012 and W.10069, that had 
been built atop the foundations of walls W.10000 and W.10001 respectively, which existed during 
the previous phases (LT-3b and LT-3a). In this fashion, it appears that the foundation of the 
earlier walls continued in use and renovation activities built upon these earlier still-standing walls. 
This indicates that the overall layout of habitation in this area likely continued upon a similar 
grid as previous phases, suggesting elements of continuity. The JCHP also encountered a plaster 
and pottery surface (L.10034) dated to this period, sitting on the remains of an existing baulk; 
the ceramics can be equated with fragments of a surface (L.708) uncovered by Kaplan directly 
adjacent and at a comparable elevation. 

Additional living surfaces (L.704 and L.7o1) were found on either side of fieldstone wall 
W.708. From surface L.704 a copper alloy nail (MHA 4392) and fragments of a table jug (see 
Fig. 35: 5)? were excavated. A coin of Alexander Jannacus (MHAN 612) was found within occu- 
pational debris (L.710) from the same area. A small portion of an additional surface (L.505) was 
also found in this square, although the area (Square K4) had been heavily damaged and disturbed 
by the construction of a large foundation for an Ottoman structure (Phase LT-1b). From surface 


L.sos fragments of a mould-made Megarian bowl were uncovered (Fig. 35: 3).5“ 


75 Jaffa during the Ptolemaic period was significant enough to possess its own mint (Meir 2000; see also Notley 
2011). See also Kindler (1985-1986) for data concerning the coins of Jaffa. 

5* Herzog 2008. 

55 For parallels see: Tsuf 2018, no. 150; Berlin 1997, pl. 1: PW r. 

56 Tsuf 2018, no. 871. 
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Fig. 34. Area A, Phase LT-2, Top Plan (Plan by K. Kowalski). 


Directly to the west of these contexts, a series of fieldstone walls (W.911, W.911B, W.900 and 
W.710A) formed a small room in L3 and L4 that measured 3.9 by 5.3 m. These walls either had 
continued in use from earlier phases (LT-3b and LT-3a) or had additional courses built atop them 
to extend their height for use in this phase. Within this room Kaplan discovered a large rectilinear 
mass of stones (L.702) measuring 2.4 by 2.4 m that he described as an altar.” On top of this 
construction Kaplan records two oblong depressions lined with plaster." Kaplan suggests that 
this form has parallels in Cyprus, and it appears that his comparisons are to Temples 113 and 114 
at Vouni.59 Kaplan’s identification is intriguing and finds a probable parallel at Vouni, albeit 
from an earlier context, yet material culture that one may expect in a cultic setting is lacking from 
this area. It is also possible that the mass of fieldstones relates to the foundation for another 
structure or architectural element or that it may be enhanced by debris. Kaplan originally dated 
this installation to Level IB (Phase LT-3a),'°° although on the basis of its relation to adjoining 
stratigraphy, it appears it would more accurately be assigned to this subsequent phase. Although 


57 Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 657; fig. 20. 

58 Kaplan 1972a, p. 9. 

59 See: Gjerstad 1948, pp. 13-19; Stern 1982, pp. 61-67, fig. 74. 
169 See: Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 657. 
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Fig. 35. Area A, Phase LT-2, Ceramics from L.506, L.505, L.704. 


Table 12. Legend for Fig. 35; Phase LT-2, Ceramics from L.506, L.505, L.704. 


No. | Form Context | Reg. No. Description 

1 |Bowl L.506 MHA 6933 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4); dark red (10R 3/6) slip on 
interior and lower exterior; black (7.5YR 2.5/1) slip on 
upper exterior 

2 | Bowl L.506 MHA 6934 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 8/4); dark red (1oR 3/6) slip on 
interior and exterior 

3 | Bowl L.so5 MHA 3967 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 8/4); dark red (toR 4/6) and 
very dusky red (10R 2.5/2) slip 

4 | Plate L.506 MHA 6939 | Fabric: reddish yellow (7.5YR 8/6); red (10R 4/6) slip on 
interior and exterior 

5 |Table Jug L.704 MHA 6909 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 7/4) 

6 | Lamp L.506 MHA 7505 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR) 

7 |Jug L.506 MHA 6935 | Fabric: pale brown (10YR 8/4); reddish brown (2.5YR 4/4) 
slip on exterior and upper interior of the vessel 

8 | Jar L.506 MHA 6945 | Fabric: pink (7.5YR 8/3) 

9 |Cooking Pot | L.506 MHA 3986 | Fabric: brown (5YR 4/3) 
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Tsuf follows Kaplan's altar designation,’ the brevity of Kaplan’s records precludes a clearer dat- 
ing and interpretation of this installation. 

Perhaps the best-preserved living context from Phase LT-2 was a surface of packed stones 
(L.506) found sealing against the southern side of W.710A, a wall whose earliest foundations had 
been laid in Phase LT-3b. The material culture found on the surface included a basalt grinding 
stone (MHA 3810) and fragments of a glass bowl (MHA 4050)," as well as an additional coin 
of Alexander Jannaeus (MHAN 547). The ceramics from this context include fragments of 
several bowls (Fig. 35: 1—2),'64 a plate of Eastern Terra Sigillata (Fig. 35: 4), a fragment of a 
Herodian-type lamp (Fig. 35: 6),"°° jug and jar fragments (Fig. 35: 7-8),67 and a cooking pot 
(Fig. 35: 9).'6* 


Fig. 36. Area A-LT, squares L3, L4, K3 and K4 showing multiple phases including Kaplan's “Hellenistic Altar" (L.702); 
view to north (Kaplan photo archive 73; courtesy of the Israel Antiquities Authority). 


6 Tsuf 2018, pp. 75-76. 


162 Jackson-Tal 2018, pp. 475, 499, no. 30. 

6 Two murex shells (Hexaplex trunculus) were also excavated in this context. 
164 Tsuf 2018, nos. 102 and 103. 

165 Tsuf 2018, no. 909. 

'66 For parallel see: Tsuf 2018, no. 1166. 

167 Tsuf 2018, nos. 154 and 592. 

168 Tsuf 2018, no. 374. 
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The overall nature of the material culture from these contexts indicates that the domestic 
activities characteristic of the previous phases continued in this area, apart from the questions 
surrounding the supposed altar (L.702). The pattern of wall and structure reuse from earlier 
phases and the additional construction on top of earlier wall foundations suggests that the transi- 
tion between phases LT-3a and LT-2 may not have been particularly destructive, although the 
fragmentary nature of preservation makes this determination challenging. The ceramic remains 
from this phase are best paralleled in Stratum III at Tel Michal? and range from the second 
to first century BCE. Two coins (MHAN 547 and MHAN 612) of Alexander Jannaeus and 
a fragment of a Herodian lamp indicate that this phase was in use at least until the mid-first 
century BCE. 


Discussion 


A lack of substantial surviving late Iron Age contexts within Area A prevents a rich understand- 
ing of the periods preceding the Persian and Hellenistic contexts discussed in this work. Iron Age 
activity at the site, and on the tell in particular, is attested archaeologically, although it exists in 
dis-contiguous and poorly preserved contexts. Substantial Iron Age remains are attested in the 
areas surrounding the tell, although many of these contexts remain unpublished.'79 Within Area 
A, Iron Age remains survive almost exclusively within pit contexts. Furthermore, the presence of 
Persian-period construction (Phase LT-3b) in many cases almost directly above Late Bronze Age 
structures, together with the frequent discovery of Iron Age material culture in fill contexts, 
suggests that widespread levelling activities in the Persian period may have disturbed and destroyed 
any architecture that was present in the Iron Age." Nonetheless, on the basis of historical data, 
it appears that during the late Iron Age, and following the campaigns of Sennacherib, the coastal 
region of Jaffa came to be administered through the province of Dor." These events seem to be 
concurrent with the establishment of the nearby fortress at Tell Qudadi on the mouth of the 
Yarkon River.'73 The data therefore suggests that the role of Jaffa within the region was not of 
primary importance, but that it rather existed as a subsidiary port in the province of Dor. 

The picture from the late Iron Age and especially of the early Persian period (Phase LT-4) in 
Area A appears to be one of sporadic domestic habitation characterised by small structures and 
pits. Several sub-phases can be distinguished, with the secondary Phase LT-4a consisting of the 
walls of a structure built atop a pit (Pit 7) of the earlier Phase LT-4b. Similar to the preceding 
late Iron Age, Phase LT-4 is poorly preserved and thus it is difficult to discuss broader implica- 
tions concerning activity at the site. Further compounding this issue, excavations in other areas 
upon the tell, namely Area C,74 did not reach levels contemporary with this (see table 13). 


169 Herzog et al. 1989, table 1.1. 

7° Fantalkin and Tal 2009a, pp. 229-247; Fantalkin 2005; Burke 2orib; Peilstöcker 2005. Substantial Iron Age II 
remains were also found in the Ganor Compound excavations and in the Jaffa Flea Market excavations of Orit Segal, 
although these remain as yet unpublished (Peilstöcker and Burke 2orr, p. 179). 

77 Burke 2orib, pp. 70-73. 

77 Na'aman 2009, p. 355; Fantalkin and Tal 2009a, pp. 245-247. 

7/5 Fantalkin and Tal 2009b. 

74 Burke and Peilstöcker 2009; Burke et al. 2014. 
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Table 13. Comparative Regional Stratigraphy. 
Jaffa Area A | Jaffa Area C Dor Tel Michal Tel Mevorakh | Apollonia-Arsuf 
(LT) (Burke et al. (Stern 1995b) | (Herzog et al. (Stern 1978) (Roll and Tal 
2014) 1989) 1999) 
LT-1a - - z P - 
LT-ıb - - - - - 
LT-2 Il - HI IIIB-IIIA - 
LT-3a IV VA-IV VI-V-IV IV:?-IIIB Hellenistic 
LT-3b V VI-VB X-IX-VIII-VIT VI-V-IV? Persian I 
LT-4 - VI XI VI? Persian II 


Nonetheless, the presence of Cypriot imports of the East Greek variety (MHA 7594), indicates 
that the maritime potential of Jaffa was an important part of its raison d'être in the late sixth and 
early fifth centuries BCE. Likewise, the reference in Ezra 3:7 to cedar timbers being acquired 
through the port of Jaffa further alludes both to Jaffa's function as a port in the late sixth century 
BCE and to its integration into the commercial maritime networks of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. In this sense, Jaffa's coastal position indicates it shared a similar status and role to other 
coastal sites in this period, namely Tel Michal (Stratum XI) and Dor (Stratum VI).76 

The beginning of Phase LT-3b saw a substantial amount of activity and investment in Area A 
that was not present in the preceding period. Kaplan often cited this phase as synonymous with 
Sidonian rule, as epigraphic and historical texts link Jaffa to Sidon.77 The links between Jaffa 
and Sidon are exemplified in the sarcophagus of Eshmun'azar II of Sidon, which notes the gift 
of the coastal cities of Jaffa and Dor from the Persian King to Eshmun'azar 11.78 The exact dating 
of the reign of Eshmun'azar II is not firmly established, although recent regnal reconstruction of 
the kings of Sidon suggests that that it was during the late sixth century BCE.'79 In that case, the 
"gift of Dor and Joppa" may perhaps be associated with Sidonian participation in the Egyptian 
campaigns of Cambyses II (ca. 525 BCE) or during the reign of Darius I (520-490 BCE)."8° This 
period of apparent Sidonian oversight and investment resulted in a flourishing of settlement 
along the coast between Jaffa and Dor, as the excavations at Dor have also shown.?' Whether 
Jaffa was already under Phoenician influence prior to the “gift” is unknown,?? although the 
aforementioned Cypriot imports at the site indicate that maritime trade was already underway. 
Nonetheless, Sidonian control of the site formalised the Phoenician presence and was the most 


75 See contemporaneous parallels in: Marchese 1989, pp. 145-146, fig. 10.1: 2; Rosenthal-Heginbottom 2015, 
pp. 622—623, pl. 5.2.3: 5. 

176 Herzog et al. 1989 (Tel Michal); Stern 1995b, table 2 (Dor). 

77 Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 657. 

78 Pritchard 1969, p. 662; Briant 2002, pp. 489—490; Elayi 1982, p. 98. 

179 Ca. 539-525 BCE; Elayi 2006, table 1; 2014, table 8.1. 

80 Fantalkin and Tal 2009a, p. 247, n. 91. 

BI See: Stern 1994, pp. 149-150. 
Burke 2onb, p. 74. 
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likely impetus behind the major construction activities at the beginning of Phase LT-3b, as origi- 
nally suggested by Kaplan. A similar trajectory of construction activity can be seen at Dor, and 
it has been suggested this took place during the reign of Darius 1.184 

The orthogonal and widespread nature of the new construction in the area indicates a high 
degree of planning and organisation, implying a potential for change in the political and/or social 
fabric at the site, similar to what was seen in the limited Phase V exposure of Area C at Jaffa.'85 
The ashlar pier-and-rubble filled walls that are the hallmark of the construction of this phase were 
particularly popular along the Phoenician and southern Levantine coast.“ Also notable for this 
period at Jaffa is the construction of the large fortification wall (Wall 3) in Area A (RG), presum- 
ably contemporaneous with the rest of the building program of Area A. 

Despite Kaplan's original interpretation of the built structure in Area A-LT as a large ware- 
house for imported goods,!$7 scant archaeological data exists to support this view. Furthermore, 
subsequent excavations in the northern part of Area A suggest a domestic character for these 
buildings. What may be emphasised from Kaplan's interpretation, however, is the role that Jaffa 
played in facilitating maritime trade, as can be seen in the imported goods and the transport 
amphorae that were common during this period (see Figs 11, 19-20). Imported ceramics provide 
substantial evidence of the trade networks in which Jaffa participated, seen in the Attic wares 
(e.g., JCHP 543, MHAs 4434, 7542, 7417), imports from Cyprus (e.g., MHA 3919), and amphorae 
from the Aegean (MHA 7534, MHA 7540, MHA 73541).5? Further insights into the trade net- 
works and activities of merchant ships at this time can be gained from shipwrecks such as the 
one excavated at Ma'agen Mikhael, immediately south of Dor and approximately 70 km north 
of Jaffa."89 Due primarily to the role that its port held for the region, Jaffa appears to have served 
as a large regional centre, surrounded by smaller settlements and agricultural villages in its 
hinterland.'?? 

Archaeologically, the exact date for the beginning of this phase is difficult to determine. The 
majority of ceramics date to the latest time in which it was in use; that is, within the fourth 
century BCE. The assorted ceramics from the preceding Phase LT-4 that derive from the mixed 
and disturbed contexts directly beneath the construction of Phase LI-3b suggest that the termi- 
nus of Phase LT-4 was at the earliest within the late sixth century but more probably within the 
early fifth century BCE; a date that also serves as the beginning of Phase LT-3b. Furthermore, 
ceramics excavated by Kaplan from a foundation trench for the large ashlar pier-and-rubble wall 
(W.800) also indicate a fifth century BCE date. 

In terms of the close of this phase, the archaeological data is more robust. The ceramics 
range in date from the fifth to the fourth centuries BCE and coins of Straton I of Sidon 
(MHAN 564) that were discovered on the L.ş1o and L.713' surfaces provide a terminus post 


3 Kaplan 1972b, pp. 87-88. 

Stern 1995b, pp. 272—2745 1994, pp. 149-150. 
See Burke et al. 2014, p. 44. 

Stern 1992, pp. 303-304. 

Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, pp. 657—658. 
See Monakhov and Kuznetsova 2017, pp. 63-81. 
9 Black 2003. 

Fantalkin and Tal 2009a, pp. 252—253. 
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quem for this context. The presence of numerous trilobate, or Irano-Scythian-type arrowheads 
within the destruction debris of this phase (e.g., JCHP 439, MHA 3844, MHA 4160 and 
MHA 4163; Stern Type IBII),?' fit comfortably within the fourth century BCE, and suggest 
that the close of this phase was marked by violence and destruction. Furthermore, both the 
prevalent continuation of coins of Straton I into subsequent Phase LT-3a contexts and the rela- 
tive abundance of coins of Alexander the Great (336-323 BCE) in LT-3a that are completely 
lacking within Phase LT-3b contexts indicate that this destruction event occurred after the reign 
of Straton I of Sidon (370-358 BCE),9* and prior to the arrival of Alexander the Great and 
the Macedonian armies in 333/2 BCE.193 

The most probable context for these hostilities can be found in the so-called Tennes Revolt, 
or the revolt of Sidon against Persian rule in the mid-fourth century BCE. Following Artaxerxes 
III's failure to retake Egypt (351-350 BCE), Sidon appears to have seized the opportunity, in an 
alliance with Pharaoh Nectanebo II, to shed Persian rule. Sidon was ultimately unsuccessful, and 
the city suffered destruction, coming back under Persian authority in 346/345 BCE." It is within 
this context of rebellion, turmoil and reconquest that the end of Phase LT-3b and its destruction 
event can best be situated. Regarding Jaffa's subservient status to Sidon, a fact demonstrated also 
in the prominence of Sidonian coinage at the site,” it is likely that Jaffa would have followed, 
or been compelled to follow, the lead of Sidon in its rebellion, perhaps supplying troops and 
provisions. With the restoration of Persian hegemony through the forceful subjugation of Sidon, 
it is likely that punitive campaigns were also carried out at sites that were subservient to Sidon, 
including Jaffa. As such, Jaffa's destruction would appear to match the context of similar and 
contemporary destructions at Dor and Tel Michal,96 at least the former of which was under 
Sidonian influence.'?7 

This destruction event, however, appears to have been limited at Jaffa, at least within Area A, 
with a high degree of social continuity following it, as seen especially in the re-use of walls and 
structures. Similar immediate rebuilding was also noted at Dor and Tel Michal.'?* This suggests 
that between Phase LT-3b and LT-3a the degree of social and economic disturbance was limited, 
and that the site was re-inhabited shortly if not immediately afterwards, as new living surfaces 
were established on a packed fill consisting primarily of destruction debris. Imported ceramics as 


9! See Stern 1982, pp. 154-155. 

92 A revised and alternative dating schema for kings of Sidon suggests that Straton İs reign may be lowered by 
several years resulting in a date range of 365-352 BCE (Elayi 2006, table 1). 

© Along the Levantine coast, Alexander the Great appears only to have been met with hostility at Tyre and 
Gaza, with Sidon, Byblos and Arwad surrendering to the Macedonians (Bosworth 1994, pp. 808-809; Kuhrt 2007, 
PP. 439—444). Despite the regime change that occurred at Sidon, there does not appear to be an overt context in 
which Jaffa would be the recipient of hostilities from the Macedonians. This appears contrary to the situation of 
Tyre, whose satellite sites seem to have suffered adversely following Tyre’s unwillingness to surrender (Stern 1982, 
P- 255, n. 79). 

194 Diod. Sic. 16.43-45; Kuhrt 2007, pp. 409—413; Briant 2002, pp. 682—687. 

195 Meir 2000; Fantalkin and Tal 2009a, p. 248. 

96 Stern 1995b, pp. 272—276 (Dor); Rainey 1989, pp. 12-15 (Tel Michal). 

797 See also Barag (1966), although his argument regarding the extent and duration of the aftereffects of the rebel- 
lion, as noted by Stern, does not seem to apply at Tel Dor (1995b, p. 274), or Tel Michal (Rainey 1989, p. 14). Jaffa, 
likewise, while exhibiting destruction appears to have been rebuilt shortly thereafter. 

98 Stern 1995b, p. 274 (Dor); Rainey 1989, p. 14 (Tel Michal). 
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well as transport amphorae indicate that commerce between Jaffa and the rest of the eastern 
Mediterranean flourished. In particular, on the basis of transport amphora, Jaffa appears to have 
been well connected with the trade of the islands of Knidos, Kos and Chios (MHA 7559, 
MHA 7560, JCHP 523; JCHP 522).?? The domestic nature of the area appears to have contin- 
ued, with several exceptions. Phase LT-3a saw significant activity in an iron workshop in the 
southern portion of the area built against wall 800, with limited bronze working also occurring. 
This industrial activity appears to have had its origin in the preceding period, but its main use 
phase can be associated with Phase LT-3a. The burial of dogs within Area A appears to mirror 
similar practices within the region, as seen at sites including Ashkelon, Ashdod, Dor, Megadim, 
Tell el-Burak and others,?99 and although not well understood, may have served a cultic func- 
üon.? In the northern portion of the area, domestic structures defined the space. 

Historically, Jaffa does not appear to have suffered any destructions in the subsequent decades, 
with the military focus of Alexander the Great being Tyre and Gaza (332 BCE).?° Jaffa likely 
remained under the influence of Sidon at least in the years immediately following the arrival of 
Alexander the Great and the wars of the Diodochi. Despite textual indications in the account of 
Diodorus Siculus that Jaffa together with Acco, Samaria and Gaza were destroyed in a "scorched- 
earth" policy in the aftermath of the Batde of Gaza (312 BCE) and Ptolemy I Soter's eventual 
retreat to Egypt (Diod. Sic. 19.90), there is no evidence of this, particularly within Area A. This 
incongruence with Diodorus Siculus is also seen at the other aforementioned sites.293 Following 
the death of Antigonus I in 3o1 BCE, Ptolemaic control of the southern Levant became assured. 
Ptolemaic activity at the Jaffa is well evidenced in the numismatic remains (e.g., JCHP 415, 
JHCP 429; MHAN 524), with Jaffa even coming to possess its own Ptolemaic mint and receiving 
independent status.?°4 

At some point during Ptolemaic rule in the third century BCE, a tower was constructed with 
a 2.5 m thick wall, visible in part in Area A-RG and likely part of a larger fortification program.?95 
Jaffa remained under Ptolemaic rule until the Battle of Paneas in 198 BCE, at which point the 
southern Levant fell under the Seleucid sphere of influence.?9“ Seleucid-period activity at the site 
is noted especially in numismatic remains (MHAN 605),??7 although the majority of numismat- 
ics from secure contexts of this phase in Area A date to the late fourth and third centuries BCE, 
prior to Seleucid control. It is possible that habitation and activity in Area A underwent a decline 
during the period of Seleucid rule and that Jaffa's status was decreased, as the numismatic data 
and lack of an independent mint may suggest, although archaeologically this remains inconclu- 
sive.?°8 The close of this period is difficult to determine archaeologically due to a high degree 


199 See: Monakhov and Kuznetsova 2017, pp. 63-81; Rosenthal-Heginbottom 2015, pp. 683—684. 
209 Sapir-Hen 2011; Lev-Tov 2018. 
201 For example, Stager 1991; Halpern 2000; Edrey 2008. However, see also: Wapnish and Hesse 1993; Horwitz 
et al. 2017; Hesse et al. 2012; Dixon 2018. 
202 See discussion in Notley (2011, pp. 95-97). 
293 See Fantalkin and Tal (2009a, p. 253). 
?94 See discussion in Tsuf 2018, pp. 70-74; Notley 2011, pp. 96—98. 
Kaplan and Ritter-Kaplan 1993, p. 656. 
Notley 20m, p. 98. 
See also Meir 2000. 
Fantalkin and Tal 2009, p. 257. 
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of disturbance from later construction activity, namely in the Ottoman period (Phase LT-1b). 
However, there do not appear to have been any significant disturbances that can be traced archae- 
ologically. The chronological range of the ceramics and particularly the coin of Antiochus IV 
(MHAN 605) within Phase LT-3a suggests that the close of Phase LT-3a and the transition to 
Phase LT-2 in the area is dated to the mid-second century BCE, several decades after the Seleu- 
cids had gained dominance over the region. 

The archaeological remains from Phase LT-2 are poorly preserved and heavily disturbed by 
subsequent construction activity. The surfaces that remain within Area A contain ceramics of the 
second and early first centuries BCE. Further insight to this phase and time period may be sought 
in excavations elsewhere at Jaffa, particularly in Phase III of Area C79? In contrast with the 
ceramic data of the previous phase, and in light of the coins of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 BCE; 
MHAN 547 and MHAN 612), Phase LT-2 appears to relate to the period of activity of the 
Hasmoneans and their conquest of Jaffa in the latter half of the second century BCE, as well as 
events subsequent to the Hasmoneans."'? Although the archaeological contexts do not preserve 
enough data for any substantial discussion, historically it appears that the transition to this period 
may have been marked by turmoil and a degree of social upheaval and demographic transforma- 
tion connected with Hasmonean ideals.”' During this time Jaffa served as the sole port under 
Hasmonean control, affording it a special strategic position as their only gateway to the Mediter- 
rancan.” The terminus of this phase remains unknown, however, several ceramic forms, most 
notably a table jug (MHA 6909) and a Herodian-type lamp (MHA 7505), indicate continued 
activity later into the first century BCE and following Pompey's annexation of the region in 
63 BCE. 53 
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Table r4. Material culture finds discussed in the text. 


Registered Object | Context Description Phase Figure 
JCHP 415 L.10047 Ptolemaic coin LT-3a Fig. 27:1 
JCHP 418 L.10033 Copper alloy fragments LT-3b -- 

JCHP 420 L.10047 Metallurgical production refuse LT-3a -- 

JCHP 423 L.10047 Spindle whorl LT-3a Fig. 26:6 
JCHP 427 L.10047 Coin of Alexander the Great LT-3a Fig. 27:2 
JCHP 428 W.10005 Copper alloy torque LT-3a Fig. 26:5 
JCHP 429 W.1ooos Coin of Ptolemy II LT-3a Fig. 27:3 
JCHP 431 L.10071 Iron slag LT-3a -- 

JCHP 432 L.10071 Iron slag LT-3a -- 

JCHP 434 L.10071 Coin of Alexander the Great LT-3a Fig. 27:4 
JCHP 436 L.10071 Millstone LT-3a Fig. 26:7 
JCHP 439 L.10075 Trilobate arrowhead LT-3b -- 

JCHP 440 L.10075 Iron nail LT-3b -- 

JCHP 441 L.10075 Copper alloy coin LT-3b Fig. 27:5 
JCHP 448 L.10076 Bone spatula LT-3b Fig. 13:5 
JCHP 449 L.10071 Lamp LT-3a Fig. 25:16 
JCHP 454 L.10076 Copper alloy fibula LT-3b -- 

JCHP 455 L.10076 Copper alloy ring LT-3b -- 

JCHP 493 L.10047 Tyrian 1/16 silver shekel coin LT-3a Fig. 27:6 
JCHP sış L.10054 Body sherd LT-3b/3a | Fig. 11:7 
JCHP 516 L.10071 Amphoriskos LT-3a Fig. 25:15 
JCHP 517 L.10047 Amphoriskos LT-3a Fig. 25:8 
JCHP 518 L.10054 Store jar LT-3b/3a | Fig. 11:9 
JCHP 519 L.10054 Amphora? LT-3b/3a | Fig. 11:10 
JCHP 520 L.10071 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 25:12 
JCHP 521 L.10071 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 25:11 
JCHP 522 L.10071 Amphora LT-3a Fig. 25:14 
JCHP 523 L.10071 Amphora LT-3a Fig. 25:13 
JCHP 525 L.10047 Jar LT-3a Fig. 25:7 
JCHP 526 L.10071 Jar LT-3a Fig. 25:10 
JCHP 527 L.10054 Cooking pot LT-3b/3a | Fig. 11:6 
JCHP 528 L.10076 Cooking pot LT-3b Fig. 11:3 
JCHP 529 L.10076 Cooking pot LT-3b Fig. 11:4 
JCHP 530 L.10047 Jug LT-3a Fig. 25:6 
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Registered Object | Context Description Phase Figure 
JCHP 532 L.10047 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 25:4 
JCHP 533 L.10028 Holemouth jar LT-3b Fig. 11:2 
JCHP 534 L.10047 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 25:1 
JCHP 535 L.10047 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 25:2 
JCHP 536 L.10047 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 25:3 
JCHP 537 L.10054 Skyphos LT-3b/3a | Fig. 11:8 
JCHP 539 L.10071 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 25:9 
JCHP 540 L.10047 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 25:5 
JCHP 541 L.10054 Bowl LT-3b/3a | Fig. 11:5 
JCHP 543 L.10028 Cup LT-3b Fig. 11:1 
MHA 3810 L.506 Basalt grinding stone LT-2 -- 
MHA 3823 L.s1o' Bone handle LT-3b -- 
MHA 3844 W.729 Trilobate arrowhead LT-3b Fig. 13:1 
MHA 3858 L.s1o Iron nail LT-3b -- 
MHA 3909 L.509' Holemouth jar LT-4 Fig. 7:3 
MHA 3919 L.510' Stamnos LT-3b Fig. 20:14 
MHA 3922 L.510 Jar LT-3b Fig. 20:13 
MHA 3925 L.508 Mortarium LT-3a Fig. 30:7 
MHA 3927 L.509' Store jar LT-4 Fig. 7:9 
MHA 3956 L.508 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 30:4 
MHA 3959 L.504 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 30:1 
MHA 3967 L.505 Bowl LT-2 Fig. 35:3 
MHA 3986 L.506 Cooking Pot LT-2 Fig. 35:9 
MHA 4050 L.506 Glass bowl fragments LT-2 Jackson-Tal 2018: 30 
MHA 4076 L.sto Copper alloy nail LT-3b -- 
MHA 4110 L.604 Copper alloy needle LT-3a -- 
MHA 4119 L.607 Copper alloy pin LT-3a -- 
MHA 443 L.604 Copper alloy nail LT-3a -- 
MHA 456 L.604 Arrowhead LT-3a Fig. 26:4 
MHA 458 I5; no locus | Trilobate arrowhead LT-3b(?) | Fig. 13:2 
MHA 4160 I2; no locus | Trilobate arrowhead LT-3b(?) | Raphael 2018: no. 87 
MHA 4161 L.607a Trilobate arrowhead LT-3a Raphael 2018: no. 88 
MHA 4163 L.500a Trilobate arrowhead LT-3b Raphael 2018: no 90 
MHA 4260 L.604 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 30:9 
MHA 4349 L.719a Spindle whorl LT-3b -- 
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Registered Object | Context Description Phase Figure 
MHA 4350 L.706a Spindle whorl LT-3a -- 
MHA 4355 L.509 Spindle whorl LT-3b Fig. 13:4 
MHA 4357 L.500a Iron slag LT-3b -- 
MHA 4358 L.706a Copper alloy nail LT-3a -- 
MHA 4360 L.şooa Copper alloy nail LT-3b -- 
MHA 4362 L.706a Copper alloy nail LT-3a -- 
MHA 4389 L.706a Lead weight LT-3a Fig. 26:2 
MHA 4392 L.704 Copper alloy nail LT-2 -- 
MHA 4409 L.500a Iron spearpoint LT-3b -- 
MHA 4431 L.504 Terracotta animal head LT-3a Fig. 26:3 
MHA 4432 L.740 Figurine head LT-3b Fig. 13:6 
MHA 4434 L.740 Lamp LT-3b Fig. 19:3 
MHA 4451 L.706a Marble plate LT-3a Amit and Adler 2018, 
no. 102 
MHA 4457 L.739 Juglet LT-3a Fig. 29:3 
MHA 4458 L.500a Twin vessel LT-3b Fig. 19:11 
MHA 4463 L.706 Juglet LT-3a Fig. 28:6 
MHA 4464 L.706 Saucer LT-3a Fig. 28:4 
MHA 4465 L.739 Plate LT-3a Fig. 29:1 
MHA 5064 L.607a Copper alloy jewellery LT-3a -- 
MHA 5065 L.604 Mixed copper and iron slag LT-3a -- 
MHA 6907 L.510 Plate LT-3b Fig. 20:1 
MHA 6909 L.704 Table jug LT-2 Fig. 35:5 
MHA 6925 L.500a Mortarium LT-3b Fig. 19:5 
MHA 6931 L.604 Askos LT-3a Fig. 30:10 
MHA 6932 L.508 Plate LT-3a Fig. 30:5 
MHA 6933 L.506 Bowl LT-2 Fig. 35:1 
MHA 6934 L.506 Bowl LT-2 Fig. 35:2 
MHA 6935 L.506 Jug LT-2 Fig. 35:7 
MHA 6939 L.506 Plate LT-2 Fig. 35:4 
MHA 6945 L.506 Jar LI-2 Fig. 35:8 
MHA 6996 L.504 Jar LT-3a Fig. 30:2 
MHA 6997 L.510 Cooking pot LT-3b Fig. 20:2 
MHA 6998 L.504 Jar LT-3a Fig. 30:3 
MHA 7002 L.740 Juglet LT-3b Fig. 19:2 
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Registered Object | Context Description Phase Figure 
MHA 7389 L.500a Jar LT-3b Fig. 19:6 
MHA 7402 L.s10 Cooking pot LT-3b Fig. 20:5 
MHA 7417 L.741 Lamp LT-3b Fig. 19:4 
MHA 7505 L.506 Lamp LT-2 Fig. 35:6 
MHA 7507 L.508 Jar LT-3a Fig. 30:6 
MHA 7508 L.508 Jar LT-3a Fig. 30:8 
MHA 7526 L.510 Mortarium LT-3b Fig. 20:4 
MHA 7527 L.510 Juglet LT-3b Fig. 20:8 
MHA 7528 L.510 Mortarium LT-3b Fig. 20:7 
MHA 7529 L.510 Mortarium LT-3b Fig. 20:10 
MHA 7530 L.510 Cooking pot LT-3b Fig. 20:3 
MHA 7531 L.510 Store jar LT-3b Fig. 20:9 
MHA 7532 L.s1o Store jar LI-3b Fig. 20:6 
MHA 7533 L.510' Store jar LT-3b Fig. 20:12 
MHA 7534 L.510 Amphora LT-3b Fig. 20:11 
MHA 7538 L.500a Store jar LT-3b Fig. 19:7 
MHA 7539 L.500a Store jar LT-3b Fig. 19:8 
MHA 7540 L.500a Amphora LT-3b Fig. 19:9 
MHA 7541 L.500a Amphora LT-3b Fig. 19:10 
MHA 7542 L.741 Skyphos LT-3b Fig. 19:1 
MHA 7543 L.706a Plate LT-3a Fig. 28:9 
MHA 7547 L.706a Cooking pot LT-3a Fig. 28:12 
MHA 7548 L.706a Mortarium LT-3a Fig. 28:11 
MHA 7549 L.706a Mortarium LT-3a Fig. 28:10 
MHA 7550 L.706a Bowl LT-3a Fig. 28:7 
MHA 7551 L.706a Plate LT-3a Fig. 28:8 
MHA 7552 L.706 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 28:1 
MHA 7553 L.706 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 28:2 
MHA 7554 L.706 Plate LT-3a Fig. 28:3 
MHA 7555 L.706 Saucer LT-3a Fig. 28:5 
MHA 7556 L.607 Cooking pot LT-3a Fig. 30:12 
MHA 7557 L.607a Mortarium LT-3a Fig. 30:11 
MHA 7559 L.607a Amphora LT-3a Fig. 30:13 
MHA 7560 L.607a Amphora LT-3a Fig. 30:14 
MHA 7561 L.607 Amphora LT-3a Fig. 30:15 
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Registered Object | Context Description Phase Figure 
MHA 7565 L.739 Bowl LT-3a Fig. 29:2 
MHA 7566 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:4 
MHA 7567 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:6 
MHA 7568 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:7 
MHA 7569 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:5 
MHA 7573 L.507' Iron metallurgical waste LT-3b -- 

MHA 7575 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:9 
MHA 7576 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:1 
MHA 7578 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:7 
MHA 7579 L.739 Store jar LT-3a Fig. 29:8 
MHA 7580 L.739 Krater LT-3a Fig. 29:12 
MHA 7594 L.509' Jug LT-4 Fig. 7:6 
MHA 7595 L.509' Cooking pot LT-4 Fig. 7:1 
MHA 7596 L.509' Mortarium LT-4 Fig. 7:4 
MHA 7598 L.509' Cooking pot LT-4 Fig. 7:7 
MHA 7599 L.509' Krater LT-4 Fig. 7:2 
MHA 7601 L.509' Krater LT-4 Fig. 7:8 
MHA 7602 L.509' Store jar LT-4 Fig. 7:9 
MHA 7603 I3; no locus | Copper alloy on ground stone LT-3a -- 

MHA 7633 L.604 Iron slag LT-3a -- 
MHAN 524 W.725 Ptolemaic coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 547 L.506 Alexander Jannaeus coin LT-2 -- 
MHAN 549 L.5o4' Straton I coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN s550 L.5o4' Straton I coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 564 L.s1o Straton I coin LT-3b -- 
MHAN 578 L.604 Straton I coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 579 L.604 Alexander the Great coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 580 L.604 Straton I coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 581 L.604 Alexander the Great coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 583 L.604 Straton I coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 605 L.706a Antiochus IV coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 608 L.713' Straton I coin LT-3b -- 
MHAN 610 L.706a Alexander the Great coin LT-3a -- 
MHAN 612 L.710 Alexander Jannaeus coin LT-2 -- 
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Table 15. Loci discussed in the text. The prefix W.- designates a wall, L.- designates a surface, installation, 
or other non-wall context. Loci numbered 10000 or greater were excavated by the JCHP; those numbered 
less than 10000 were excavated by Kaplan. 


Locus Square | Description Elevation (m ASL) | Phase 
Pit A I5 Pit 29.87/29.40 LT-4 
Pic B I5 Pit 29.87/29.42 LT-4 
Pit C I5 Pit 29.87/29.73 LT-4 
Pit 7 K4 Pit 29.36/27.76 LT-4 
L.500a I4 Soot surface north of Wall 800 30.00/-- LT-3b 
L.504 IE Surface 30.37/30.17 LT-3a 
L.504' J3 Fill beneath surface (L.504) 30.17/29.75 LT-3a 
L.505 K4 Surface 30.38/30.21 LT-2 
L.506 K3 Stone surface 30.25/-- LT-2 
L.507 B Fill beneath stone surface (L.507) 30.03/29.75 LT-3a 
L.507 IE Stone surface 30.03/-- LT-3a 
L.508 K3 Stone surface 30.00/-- LT-3a 
L.509 K4 Mudbrick surface 29.49/29.36 LT-3b 
L.509' K4 Fill beneath mudbrick surface L.509 29.36/28.00 LT-4 
L.s1o Js Surface 29.75/-- LT-3b 
L.s1o' IE Soot covered earth-packed surface 29.80/-- LT-3b 
W.600 I6 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 30.93/29.30 LT-3b 
W.6o1 I6 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 30.90/29.28 LT-3b 
W.602 I6 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 30.70/29.71 LT-3b 
W.603 I6 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 30.46/29.70 LT-3b 
W.604 I6 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 31.03/29.43 LT-3b 
L.604 I4 Slag-covered surface 30.68/-- LT-3a 
L.604' I4 Stone installation 30.87/-- LT-3a 
L.606 I4 Canine burial 30.59/-- LT-3a 
L.606' I4 Canine burial 30.59/-- LT-3a 
L.607 I5 Surface 30.77/30.72 LT-3a 
L.607a I5 Surface 30.72/-- LT-3a 
L.620 I4 Furnace? 29.65/29.48 LT-3b 
L.701 K4 Surface 30.68/-- LT-2 
L.702 L4 Rectilinear mass of stones; Kaplan’s “altar” 30.78/-- LT-2 
L.704 K4 Surface 30.94/-- LT-2 
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Locus Square | Description Elevation (m ASL) | Phase 
W.704 Js Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall running N-S 30.60/29.85 LT-3a/2 
L.705 K3 White, plastered surface to the west of W.710a | 30.23/-- LT-3a 
L.706 L3 Occupational debris on top of surface L.706a — 129.79/29.55 LT-3a 
L.706a I5 Surface 29.55/29.42. LT-3a 
L.707 K3 Storage bin 29.74/29.47 LT-3a 
W.707 Js Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 30.72/29.22 LT-3b/3a 
L.708 L4 White, plastered surface with pottery 29.93/-- LT-2 
W.708 K4 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 31.36/29.66 LT-2 
L.710 L4 Occupational debris 29.60/-- LT-2 
W.710 13 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 29.52/-- LT-3b/3a/2 
W.z10A | K3 Eastern extension of fieldstone wall (W.710) 30.76/-- LT-3a/2 
oriented E-W 
W.711 K4 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 30.26/29.30 LT-3a 
L.712 L4 Clay oven 29.46/-- LT-3b 
L.713 K4 Mudbrick surface 29.46/-- LT-3b 
L.713' K4 Beaten-earth surface 29.46/29.01 LT-3b 
L.719 K4 Surface 29.08/-- LT-3b 
L.719a L5 Surface 29.11/-- LT-3b 
W.719 K3 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 30.21/29.00 LT-3b/3a 
W.720 IE Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 30.25/29.36 LT-3b/3a 
W.722 K3 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 30.19/29.36 LT-3b/3a 
W.723 K3 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 29.97/29.91 LT-3b/3a 
W.725 K4 Fieldstone wall oriented N-S 30.60/29.21 LT-3a 
W.728 K4 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 29.12/28.60 LT-4 
W.729 K4 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 29.04/28.69 LT-4 
W.731 J3 Fieldstone wall oriented N-S 29.49/29.09 LT-4 
L.739 13 Pit 29.29/29.03 LT-3a 
L.740 13 Surface 29.08/-- LT-3b 
L.741 I3 Surface 29.24/-- LT-3b 
W.800 I4 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 31.70/29.30 LT-3b/3a 
W.8o1 I5 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 31.11/30.70 LT-3a 
W.802 I5 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 31.13/30.80 LT-3a 
W.815 H3 Fieldstone wall oriented N-S 30.07/29.63 LT-3b 
W.817 H3 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 30.07/29.63 LT-3b 
W.818 13 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 30.67/29.40 LT-3b 
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Locus Square | Description Elevation (m ASL) | Phase 
W.827 Iz Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 31.13/29.95 LT-3b 
W.837 H4 Fieldstone wall oriented N-S 30.57/29.92 LT-3a 
W.900 K4 Fieldstone wall oriented N-S 31.31/29.89 LT-3a/2 
W.901 13 Fieldstone wall oriented N-S 30.06/-- LT-3a 
W.903 L4 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 30.19/30.04 LT-3a 
W.905 K3 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 29.26/29.00 LT-4 
W.909 J4 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 29.39/28.94 LT-4 
W.910 J4 Fieldstone wall oriented N-S 29.39/28.94 LT-4 
W.grr I3 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 30.71/29.20 LI-3b/3a/2 
W.911B L4 Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 30.98/-- LT-2 
L.919 13 Drain associated with the Phase LT-3b floor 29.40/29.28 LT-3b 
W.10000 | Ls Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 30.39/-- LT-3b/sa 
W.rooor | Ls Ashlar pier oriented N-S 30.28/-- LT-3b/3a 
W.10002 | L4 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 29.94/28.19 LT-3b 
W.10003 | L4 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 30.05/28.26 LT-3b 
W.1000s | Ls Fieldstone wall oriented E-W 30.38/29.32 LT-3a 
W.10007 | Ks Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 29.88/28.52 LT-3b 
W.10008 | Kş Fieldstone wall oriented N-S atop ashlar 30.66/29.93 LT-3a 
pier-and-rubble wall (W.10007) 
W.10009 | L4 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented N-S 29.84/28.13 LT-3b 
W.rooro |L4 Ashlar pier-and-rubble wall oriented E-W 30.07/28.28 LT-3b 
W.1ooi2 | Ls Fieldstone wall oriented E-W above fieldstone | 30.82/30.39 LT-2 
wall (W.10000) 
L.10028 |l4 Beaten-earth surface 29.11/28.95 LT-3b 
L.10033 Ls Mudbrick surface 29.21/-- LT-3b 
L.10034 |L4 Plaster and pottery surface 29.85/29.78 LT-2 
L.too42 |L5 Clay oven 29.57/-- LT-3b 
L.0047 |l4 Occupational debris 29.72/29.47 LT-3a 
L.10052 L4 Clay oven 29.60/29.47 LT-3a 
L.t0054 |Ls Deliberate fill 29.19/28.92 LT-3b/3a 
W.10069 | Ls Fieldstone wall atop ashlar pier (W.10001) 30.54/30.28 LT-2 
L.10071 14 Occupational debris 29.47/29.10 LT-3a 
L.10075 Ls Ashy debris from within the clay oven 29.40/29.28 LT-3b 
(L.10042) 
L.10076 | Ls Occupation debris atop mudbrick surface 29.33/29.21 LT-3b 
(L.10033) 
L1oo86 | Ls Fill fieldstone wall (W.10005) 29.32/29.21 LT-3b 
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Abstract 


The site of Tol-e Qaleh Seyfabad (TQS) is located in the centre of the Sasanian province of Bisâbuhr, in 
southwestern Iran. The first season of archaeological excavations at this site in 2014 revealed new evidence 
of the Sasanian period related to advanced agricultural policy, large-scale date production, and commer- 
cial and provincial administrative systems, as well as other activities in the heartland of the empire. The 
finds from this limited excavation indicate that agriculture was an important source of income in what 
is now the province of Fars and the newly identified administrative toponyms impressed on bullae show 
that TQS acted as a centre for collection, storage and processing of the agriculture products of the date 
palm. In terms of its administrative system, a more detailed picture of the Bisabuhr province has emerged, 
resulting from the identification of more new administrations. Moreover, new evidence relating to archi- 
tecture, pottery, glass and other industries from TQS demonstrate that this site was one of the major hubs 
in Bixabuhr province during the Sasanian period. 


Keywords: Tol-e Qaleh Seyfabad (TQS), Sasanian Empire, Bisabuhr Province, Archaeological Excava- 
tion, Kazerün, Iran 


Introduction 


At the beginning of the third century AD, the Persians witnessed great changes in their home- 
land. It was in southern Fars, which was already under the local rule of Parthian representatives 
in Persis, that Ardağir I was born in Staxr, where his grandfather was in charge of the Anahita 
temple. He started his career as the argbed (fortress commander) of Darab and later, after defeat- 
ing the last Parthian king, Ardavân (208—224), conquered Fars and other parts of the Persian 
Plateau. He established the powerful Sasanian Empire in 224 (Fig. 1).! From his childhood, 
Ardağir I was well educated and trained in the different skills of rule under the influential 


1 Shapur Shahbazi 2010, pp. 95-96. 
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Fig. 1. Map of the Sasanian world and location of TQS and other archaeological sites 
(created by P. Ghasemi and M. Heidarifar). 


religious priests and politicians of Staxr and Fars. Archaeological evidence shows that Ardasir I 
(180—242) and his successors had grand policies for this empire. 

From its beginning to the Arab invasion in the seventh century, the basic framework of empire 
remained unchanged. The massive output of imperial mints during the Sasanian period shows 
the importance of the empire's economic policies. The increase in revenues allowed the empire 
to continue building new grand-scale infrastructure and trying to achieve its aims all over its 
domain in the Middle East and Central Asia (Fig. 1). Sasanian policies can be easily traced to 
their birthplace, in the Fars region. 

Traditionally, the Fars region had attracted much attention from the Elamite (3400-525 BC) 
to early Islamic periods. In its northern part, Staxr and Nag3-e Rostam were always the centre of 
this attention (Fig. 2), perhaps because of the religious importance of the Anahita temple at Staxr 
and because Nag3-e Rostam served as both royal necropolis and the stage for coronation. The 
two sites continued to be used in the Sasanian period.? The Sasanian attention to Staxr and its 
vicinity may be understood as stemming from the many bas-reliefs and inscriptions already carved 
on rock walls at Naqs-e Rostam and Naq&-e Rajab, which commemorate important matters 


? Whitcomb 1979. 
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associated with the Sasanian kings, such as their victories over enemies, the enthronement of the 
kings by God (mostly by Ahura Mazda), representing the extent of the empire (Inscription of 
Sapur I on the Ka‘ba-ye Zardusht), and the high priest Kartir's inscription (presenting his efforts 
to broaden and support the Zoroastrian beliefs). 

The Sasanian sovereigns established well-designed geometric urban plans and royal cities pro- 
tected by fortifications (castles and defensive elements like towers and ditches), such as Ardağir- 
Xwarrah (“Ardağir's Glory”), Bisabuhr, Dârâbgerd, Weh-Andiök-Sâpur (Gundeğâpur site), Eran- 
Xwarrah-Sâpür (Ivan-e Kerkha site), Veh-Ardağir (Coche), etc.? 

Most of the Sasanian bas-reliefs were located in Fars, and concentrations are found at Staxr, 
Bisabuhr, Ardasir-Xwarrah, and Darab provinces (Fig. 2). The Sasanian religious investment in 
Fars was remarkable: apart from temples for the goddess Anahita in Bisabuhr and Staxr, they 
built a substantial number of fire temples in Fars, mostly in the areas of modern Firüzâbâd, 
Farâğband and Kazerün.^ These religious sites show the importance of Zoroastrianism as a state 
religion and reflect the power of the priests (such as the high priest Kartir) in Fars. These priests 
probably allocated much of the regional revenue and income to establishing the religious centres 
so as to spread the Zoroastrian creed throughout the land. 

All of the aforementioned Sasanian grand policies in the domains of urban planning, popula- 
tion management, irrigation and agricultural improvements, imperial security, religious infra- 
structures, and regional development, etc., would never have been possible without economic 
growth and development at the powerful economic and administrative centres. While more or 
less well attested textually, these economic and administrative centres have, unfortunately, 
remained largely unknown archaeologically. It might be logical, then, to consider that in each 
region or Sasanian province at least several economic and administrative centres were established 
within short distances of each other. In contrast to major, well-known Sasanian cities of Fars, 
such as Ardağir-Xwarrah (Gur), Bisabuhr’, Staxr and Darabgerd, it seems that some small regional 
centres were more important in terms of their administrative function in directing commerce and 
the economy than in terms of having large and prosperous populations. 

Qasr-e Abu Nasr (Sirâz) is one of the most widely known examples of such provincial centres. 
It was excavated for three seasons from 1932-1935 by the archaeological team of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York (Figs 1 and 2).9 The major occupation of this site, including the extensive 
fortress over a natural hill, dates to the Late Sasanian period (sixth-seventh century) and most of 
its architectural and archaeological finds are associated with that period. The Sasanian fortress at 
the site consists of several large structures with courtyards, constructed of mud brick on stone 


3 Huff 1986, pp. 176-200; Simpson 2017, pp. 21-50. 

4 Vanden Berghe 1961, pp. 163-198; Boyce 1975, p. 454; Huff 1975, pp. 243-254; Godard 1938, pp. 7-82; Boucharlat 
1985, pp. 461—472. 

5 Some Sasanian toponyms and names of archaeological sites are written with different spellings. These differences 
stem from the fact that the literary sources in which these Sasanian place names are cited were written in different 
languages and all have their own specific transcription systems. In this article, the authors have chosen a reference of 
transcription of the Middle-Persian form, which is attested by epigraphic sources, and seals in particular. The following 
names will dispel any misunderstanding: Abad-Sapar, cf. Abad-Sabuhr; Ardasir-Korra, cf. Ardağir-Xwarrah; Bisapiir’, 
cf. Bisâbuhr; etc. 

5 Hauser and Upton 1934. 
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Fig. 2. Location of Southwestern Iran, and the location of most known Sasanian sites in Fars region, 
with the areas of the sites (map created by P. Ghasemi based on Google Earth 2019 and using ArcGIS). 


foundations and separated by narrow alleys and streets in the centre of the fortress.7 Several sites 
similar to Qasr-e Abu Nasr have been identified from different regions of Fars, but they are still 
unstudied and unexcavated. One of these sites is Tol-e Qaleh Seyfâbâd (Fig. 2). 

Tol-e Qaleh Seyfâbâd (hereafter TOS) is located 28 km southeast of Bisabuhr, 1 km northwest 
of the Parisan Lake, 500 m north of Seyfabad village, and 300 m east of Abu-Ali village, on the 
top of a natural hill called Tol-e Pahn (Figs 2 and 3). The site was discovered by chance when 
one of the archaeological mounds situated in its southeastern part was partly bulldozed during 
construction of a gas pipeline in the 1980s. Following the exposure of archaeological finds and 
architecture, it was repeatedly looted; illegal excavations in the subsequent four decades in search 
of ancient artefacts have destroyed some parts of the site. In 2005, TQS was registered by Parsa 
Ghasemi, with the site code KZ 92, during an archaeological survey carried out in the Kâzerün 
plain.? Subsequently, in 2006, the site was inscribed on the national inventory list of the Iranian 
Cultural Heritage Organization (as no. 14726). In the autumn of 2014, the first season of excava- 
tion at TQS was conducted by Parsa Ghasemi, Reza Noruzi and Aziz Rezaci.? The present paper 


7 Whitcomb 1985. 
8 Ghasemi 2008. 
? Noruzi et al. 2015. 
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is a preliminary report on the first season of archaeological excavation at TQS, located in the 
Sasanian Province of Bisabuhr in the ancient Fars region. 


TQS and the Surrounding Area: Landscape, Geography, and Geology 


The Kâzerün plain, which covers a large part of the modern Kâzerün County, is surrounded 
by two mountain ranges of the Zagros folding zone (Fig. 2). In the central part there is a princi- 
pal road leading to the north, south, east and west that has been used since at least the Achae- 
menian period. TOS is situated in the centre of the plain, at the intersection of the ancient 
roadways (Fig. 3). From the east and southeast of the plain, the road leads to Ardasir-Xwarrah, 
Jereh and SarMashad; to the west, the roads lead to Bisabuhr, Khuzestan and the Mesopotamia 
region; to the northeast, the roads lead to Sirâz (Qasr-e Abu Nasr) and Staxr; and to the south- 
west, the roads lead to Riğahr, Tavaj and other ports of the Persian Gulf coast (Fig. 2). 
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Fig. 3. Area of TQS site and the location of the diagnostic mounds and archaeological features 
(created by P. Ghasemi using ArcGIS). 
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During recent archaeological surveys, segments of some of these roads have been identified in the 
plain.'? 

The archaeological site of Bisabuhr, one of the most famous Sasanian planned urban centres, 
is the closest city to the site of TOS, in the Sasanian province of Bisabuhr (Figs 1 and 2). This 
city was founded by Sâpur I (239-270 AD), at the beginning of the Sasanian period, using 
a rectangular plan surrounded by fortification wall and wide ditch. It was occupied until the 
Middle Islamic period (roth—ızth centuries). The historical texts and archaeological evidence 
attest that the conquering Arabs made some changes to the fabric of the city of Bisabuhr, build- 
ing a mosque, school and administrative base, though they were mostly constructed over Sasanian 
buildings using materials from their collapse." With the development of the Deris and Kâzerün 
districts in the middle Islamic periods, the population of Bisabuhr moved to the new districts and 
the city lost its former importance. Before commencement of the first season of excavation, the 
archaeological team walked the surface of the site and its surrounding area within a 5-km radius 
to perform a full-coverage systematic survey, to review the previous archaeological surveys, to 
identify and discover surrounding sites and ultimately to better understand the significance of 
TOS. The result of this survey was the identification of numerous Sasanian and Early Islamic 
sites.” 

Abu-Ali Cave, dated to the Epipaleolithic period, is the oldest archaeological site of the area.'4 
In 2005, during the archaeological survey of Kâzerün County, numerous sites dating from the 
Middle and Late Elamite periods to the Middle Islamic period were identified.5 The survey 
showed that the water sources for the TOS site came from several branches of kârizes or qanats 
and some single wells, dug into the bedrock, with rectangular mouths measuring 150 by 110 cm 
and a depth of 25 at the present time. In recent years, due to the construction of the Kazerün 
combined cycle power plant, numerous archaeological finds, including a considerable number 
of Sasanian tombstones with engraving in the Middle Persian language, have been found. 
All of the sites identified around TQS emphasise the significance of this place as an important 
hub of the Sasanian period in a strategic location along key transportation routes in southwestern 
Fars. 

As previously mentioned, TOS is located on a natural hill called Tol-e Pahn, measuring 
c. 2500 x 1600 m. Its maximum elevation, in the northern part, is 975 m above sea level and its 
minimum is 830 m, in the eastern sector. The height of the hill decreases from the north to the 
east and south. TQS was formed on the eastern half of the Tol-e Pahn hill and its height is about 
70 m above the surrounding Seyfâbâd plain (Fig. 3). From a geological point of view, Tol-e Pahn 
is a mass of conglomeratic rock, belonging to the Bakhtiâri formation, dating to the upper Plio- 
cene period; however, on the northwest side of Tol-e Pahn, both the Gachsârân and Bakhtiâri 


10 Ghasemi 2008, 2009. 

7 Sarfaraz 1969; Ghirshman 1971; Mehryar 2000. 

2 Ghirshman 1971; Salles and Ghirshman 1936, p. 117; Sarfarâz 1969. 
5 Ghasemi and Noruzi 2020, in preparation. 

14 Dashtizadeh 2006, p. 39. 

5 Ghasemi 2008. 

16 Nasru'llâhzadeh 2006. 
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formations can be seen together. Regarding the location of the region in the Southern Zagros 
geographical zone (the Zagros Folding Zone), its general trend is northeast and southeast, in 
which the Mesozoic, Palaeozoic and Tertiary sediments were folded upon each other. These sedi- 
ments underwent changes in the Pliocene period and became folded. It should also be mentioned 
that this zone is one of the earth’s most seismically active fold-and-thrust mountain belts. 

The region's climate is semi-dry, with short and mild winters, and long warm and dry sum- 
mers. It is affected by four air currents, of which the Mediterranean front has the most influence 
on annual rainfall. The major portion of the rain falls in autumn and spring. The annual rainfall 
average of the region is about 450 mm, varying between 220 mm and 700 mm in any given year. 
There is a high evaporation capacity in this area; the average is about 2470 mm with a range from 
1600 mm to 3350 mm. Most of the plant coverage of Tol-e Pahn consists of low-density trees and 
shrubs of the Ziziphus genus, another species of the Rhamnaceae family called Ralphs, and 
Almonds: Amygdalus scoparia and Tamarix. In the elevations to the northeast of the Kazerün 
plain there are oak trees as well as Amygdalus scoparia, Pistacia khinijuk, Ficus carcia, and Anthemis 
rodocentra. 

The Kāzerūn plain, in which Tol-e Pahn is located, is primarily constituted by recent Quater- 
nary alluvial sediments that are suitable for agriculture.® The soil of the region is highly arable, 
and its irrigated and rain-fed zones have high productivity. The plain as a whole — covering an 
extent of 27,000 ha — is included in the drainage basin of the Parišan Lake (Fig. 2). This endor- 
heic lake is the most important water reservoir in the region, and the freshwater-brackish wet- 
lands are among the best known in the world. The 5200-ha lake is located at an elevation of 
820 m above sea level; its average width and depth are 3 km and 3 m respectively. The lake is 
primarily fed by underground springs of karstic origin and by surface run-off. Within the last 
decade, the lake has almost completely dried out due to drought and an increasing number of 
deep hydroelectric wells. 29 

The lands to the south, east and west of the lake, which are annually inundated, are covered 
by Salicornia, Tamarix and Aeluropus. A considerable number of aquatic migratory birds, most 
importantly Podiceps cristatus, Larus ridibundus and Xyura leucocephala, migrate from different 
parts of the world to the lake to spend the winter there to nourish themselves, breed and rest. 
Moreover, fish from the lake constitute an important component of the food chain upon which 
both aquatic migratory birds and the local inhabitants depend. Animal species of the region 
include Capra aegagrus, Canis lupus, Ursus arctos, Martes foina, Lutra, Hyaena, Felis catus, Felis 
chaus, Lepus capensis and Sciurus anomatus.* The subsistence of most of the present-day inhabit- 
ants is based on animal husbandry and both irrigated and rain-fed agriculture. 


7 Berberian et al. 2014, p. 2. 

8 Lotfi and Moser 2011, pp. 33-36. 
19 Macleod and Majedi 1972. 

?? UNDD/GEF 2010, pp. 8-11. 

^' Lotfi and Moser 2011, p. 33. 
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Excavation 


As previously mentioned, the southwestern area of the TQS site has suffered extensive damage 
over the past four decades through a combination of deliberate destruction and the construction 
of the Kâzerün-Sirâz gas pipeline, which caused disturbance to the upper levels and the complete 
flattening of the central part of the hill. These problems made it very difficult to select a suitable 
spot for excavation; in the end, the northwest side of the hill was chosen, as it was less damaged 
(Fig. 3). The excavation at TQS was intended as a salvage operation to prevent further looting 
and damage to the site. It also aimed to facilitate the identification of layers of different periods 
so as to determine a reliable chronology for the site. 

Firstly, a topographic plan was made of the site and the neighbouring structures were surveyed 
to situate the site in a clearer cultural and historical context. Preliminary intensive field-walking 
surveys and an aerial image of the site taken in December 1966 proved that it covered c. 160 ha. 
Significant traces remained on the surface, including the excavated locus mentioned in the pre- 
sent article. The excavated layers generally belong to the Sasanian period, with at least two 
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Fig. 4. The location of trenches in the first season of archaeological excavation at TQS 


(created by P. Ghasemi and H. Gharagezlu). 
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different phases, although as the findings have not been studied in detail, the precise differences 
between phases have not yet been established. Two trenches were excavated to the north of the 
Kâzerün-Sirâz gas-pipeline route, at a location where a number of clay bullae had previously been 
discovered. The trenches were aligned northeast-southwest (TOS. I-II). Two additional trenches 
were excavated on the southern and eastern sides of the gas pipeline route to investigate an outer 
wall that had been partially exposed by earlier, illegal excavations (TOS. III-IV) (Fig. 4). 


Trench TQS.I 


This trench was situated in the northwestern part of the mound, north of a dirt road in an 
area where there have been numerous illegal excavations since the 1980s (Fig. 5: A). The main 
reason for selecting this location for excavation was the discovery of 27 clay bullae in the area 
several years ago.> This was the most important trench during the first season of excavation. 
Initially, 6 x 1o m was excavated, but as the remains of brick, stone and plaster walls were uncov- 
ered, the trench was extended to 10 x 10 m. Virgin soil was reached at a depth of 2 m and a total 
of 12 contexts were recorded (Figs 4 and 5: B). There was a large number and variety of finds, 
including as many as 304 clay bullae in three contexts. 


Trench TQS.II 


A new trench, measuring 10 x 11 m, was opened on the northern and northeastern side of 
Trench I to investigate the continuation of architectural remains exposed in Trench I (Figs 4 and 
s: B). Thirty contexts were recorded. 


Trench TQS.III 


A 7 x 5 m trench was excavated in an almost untouched spot in the southeastern sector of the 
mound, to determine the limits of what appeared to be an inner courtyard. Due to a lack of 
considerable deposits, the dimensions of the trench were reduced to 1.5 x 1.5 m and virgin soil 
was reached. Three contexts were recorded (Figs 4 and 6). 


Trench TQS.IV 


On the eastern side of the mound, previous illegal excavations had exposed the upper portions 
of a thick wall constructed from stone and plaster. To understand this feature, eight contexts were 
recorded in the excavated trench, which measured 9 x 5 m. Excavation along the centre of the 
east-west wall led to the discovery of a narrow entrance, with an arched lintel constructed of stone 
and gypsum, a step in front, and a plastered floor (Figs 4, 7, 8). 


> Barfi et al. 2013. 
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Fig 5. A. View of the northeastern side of the excavated mound at TQS 
and the gas pipeline route which goes through the site; 
B. Location of trenches I and II before excavation (photos P. Ghasemi, Autumn 2014). 
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Fig. 6. Trench III after excavation (photo P. Ghasemi, Autumn 2014). 


Finds 


During the first season of archaeological excavation at TOS, the remains of a building with 
coherent architecture and several layers were discovered, along with a large volume of artefacts of 
the Sasanian period. Generally, these objects or finds can be categorised into: items originating 
in workshops, industrial objects and tools, administrative seals and sealings, ceramic vessels associ- 
ated with storage and transport of agricultural products, containers for preserving documents — or 
perhaps for storage and transport of rare liquids such as perfume and oil, personal decorative 
objects, weapons, game pieces such as for yard (backgammon), and personal defensive tools, as 
well as agricultural implements and decorative architectural objects. 


Workshop Objects 


Numerous objects related to workshops for the processing of agricultural products were found 
in the architectural spaces. Most of these objects were made of limestone. They include 19 grind- 
stones (Fig. 9: A and B), 6 limestone mortars (Fig. 9: C and D), 5 rotary querns (Fig. 9: E), and 
4 whetstones (Fig. 9: F). 
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Fig. 7. Aerial view of Trench IV, with remains of two thick walls exposed during the excavation 
(photo A. Bahrami and R. Noruzi, Autumn 2014). 


In addition to stone objects, workshop objects made of metal were found, including a 50-litre 
copper-alloy pot with a tripod and a narrow opening, whose lower section and stand bear black 
soot. At the bottom of the vessel there was a thick layer of the remains of what we identified as 
boiled date-syrup, indicating that it was used for processing palm fruits (Fig. 10: A). A closely 
parallel tripod metal boiler, albeit with some differences in its upper part, was found at the site 
of Panjikent in Tajikistan. Another significant metal find is a thin, two-litre cylindrical beaker 
with a finger handle, which was probably used as a gauge or measure. This object was found 
under some large vats in Room 5, and this association indicates that it was probably used for 
taking liquids from them (Fig. 10: B). Two copper-alloy ladles, one of them broken, were found 
in Room 1. A similar ladle was also found in Qasr-e Abu Nasr.?* The two ladles were found next 
to a stone object similar to a small portable liquid container (Fig. 10: F). 


> Raspopova 1980, fig. 81. 
24 Hauser and Upton 1934, fig. 32; Whitcomb 1985, fig. 61, s. 
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Fig. 8. Trench IV, showing remains of a narrow entrance with an arched lintel 
(photo P. Ghasemi, Autumn 2014). 


Tools and Implements 


A tool resembling an iron plough was recovered. Until the last decade, this type of plough was 
used in many Iranian traditional villages for sowing crops, such as wheat, barley and beans, that 
do not need deep furrow to germinate (Fig. 10: C). A metal double-headed pickaxe and an axe 
were found in Trenches I and II respectively. Both are extremely corroded (Fig. 10: D). Two 
leaf-shaped daggers and a fragment of an iron dagger were discovered. Many similar objects were 
also found in Qasr-e Abu Nasr.” Two iron objects resembling sickles were also found (Fig. 10: 
E). Similar items were found in Qasr-e Abu Nasr,?Ó and they were likely to have been used as 
decorative elements for wooden doors. In addition to the sickle-shaped objects, which Whitcomb 
considered to be agricultural tools, many iron nails, tacks, bolts, and simple or several dove-tail 


> Whitcomb 1985, fig. 63. 
26 Whitcomb 1985, fig. 60a-e. 
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Fig. 9. Stone objects recovered from the first season of excavation at TQS. A and B. Grindstones; 
C and D. Mortars; E. Rotary quern; and F. Whetstones. 
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Fig. 10. Metal objects found at TQS. A. Copper alloy pot; B. Cylinder beaker with a finger handle; C. Iron plough; 
D. Iron axe; E. Iron object resembling sickle; F. Copper-alloy ladle (drawings and photos Z. Zehbari and P. Ghasemi). 
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joints, and other metal wares were also found. Several objects similar to these were again found 
in Qasr-e Abu Nasr.?7 


Dice and Backgammon Dice 


A cubic stone die with 1 to 6 dots, measuring 1.5 x 1.5 cm and weighing 7 g, and a circular 
backgammon checker or piece, made of bone, weighing 6 g, with a diameter of 3.7 cm and 
a thickness of 0.3 cm, were found. The outer surface of the die, which is similar to modern 
examples, was incised to 3 mm in depth (Fig. 11: A and B). Such cubic dice have been found at 
many archaeological sites in Iran and Mesopotamia such as Susa, Tepe Gawra, Sahr-e Sukta, 
Pasargadae, Masjed-Soleyman, etc., ranging in date from the third millennium BC to early 
Islamic times.?? These dice were made of stone, bone and clay. Among the Sasanian sites, cubic 
dice were found at Qasr-e Abu Nasr and Bandian-e Daregaz,?? which is indicative of the Sasan- 
ians' interest in the board game. 

Though the invention of backgammon (Nard or Nard&ir in Persian??) is often credited to the 
Sasanians, it appears that it was invented before them. Nevertheless, the Middle Persian text ‘Kar- 
namag i Ardaxğir i Papakan’ associates the invention of the game with Ardašir I (224—241 AD), 
the founder of the Sasanian Empire, whereas in the Middle Persian narrative Wiczriin 7 Catrang 
ud Nihisn i Néw-Ardaxsir (Explanation of Chess and the Invention of Backgammon) it is credited 
to Bozorgmehr, the vizier of Khosrow I Anūšīravān (531-579).3' 

In addition to the die and the backgammon piece, an astragalus piece from a polished bone 
belonging to a large mammal was found, which it seems was used for the game. 


Objects Used as Tools and Decorations 


Many objects made of stone, clay, ceramic, glass, crystal, bone, shell and metal were recovered 
from the excavations, many of which were used for decorative purposes. Such decorative objects 
include 34 beads made of semi-precious stone (carnelian or agate), with a range of colours (white, 
red, yellow, dark blue and green), five beads made of fired clay and ceramic, one bead made of 
bone, and 20 small shells with holes used to hang them as pendants. It is not certain whether the 
shells were from the Parisan Lake or from the Persian Gulf. Several shells with the same dimen- 
sions were also found in Qasr-e Abu Nasr.?? Moreover, on the floor of Trench II there was a glass 
necklace or bangle, 72 cm in length, consisting of tiny, multi-coloured beads in green, yellow, 
blue and grey. 


?7 Whitcomb 1985, p. 161, fig 61 a-k, p, and q. 

28 Schâdler and Dunn-Vaturi 2016. 

2 Whitcomb 1985, fig 74d (Qasr-e Abu Nasr); Rahbar 2007, p. 133 (Bandian-e Daregaz). 

?? Dehkoda 1998, p. 22409. 

31 Schadler and Dunn-Vaturi 2016. Other recent studies on this subject are by Daryaee (2016) and Panaino (2017). 
3 Whitcomb 1985, fig. 7ot, u, w, v and x. 
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Fig. 11. A. A circular backgammon checker made of bone; B. Cubic stone dice; C. Button made of bone; 
D and E. Two glazed pendants made of clay; F. Hair slide (hair pin) with a tongue; 
and G. The copper alloy base of a pricket stand or lamp (drawings and photos by Z. Zehbari and P. Ghasemi). 
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Two clay buttons or whorls, similar to the samples found in Qasr-e Abu Nasr,33 were found. 
The first, made of ivory, is white and circular, and 2.3 cm in diameter; its raised, central part is 
5 mm in thickness and the central hole is 4 mm in diameter. The upper surface is convex, and 
the lower surface is flattened (Fig. 11: C). The second sample, like the first, has a convex upper 
surface and a flattened lower surface. It weighs 5 g and is made of bone. The lower part of the 
outer surface is decorated with four parallel horizontal grooves and it has a hole in the centre. 

In addition, to the buttons, many ceramic pieces with regular shapes and a hole on one side 
were found. Some of them are glazed, suggesting that they were parts of thin, broken vessels 
(Fig. 11: D and E). It seems that the broken and useless fragments were turned into pendants by 
making a hole in one side or in the middle. Among the four pieces, one is plain, and the rest are 
glazed. Other objects of this group include metal pins,3* a metal object similar to a hair slide with 
a tongue (Fig. 11: F), and a circular object which is probably an earring. 

The copper-alloy base of a lampstand or candlestick was also found. This item was baluster- 
shaped with turned decoration on the shaft, similar to examples found at Qasr-e Abu Nasr 
Seleucia and at the Sogdian site of Panjikent.3° The oldest lamp of the same style on the Iranian 
Plateau was found in Arrajan tomb,37 dated to the late Neo-Elamite period, c. 630-550 BCE. 
At TQS, the base is like an inverted bellflower and rests on three projecting lion forepaws (tri- 
pod). The upper part is in the shape of a flat pan, 7 cm in diameter, with a rectangular-tipped 
spike designed to hold a lamp at the centre (Fig. 11: G). Many similar pricket stands have been 
found in Roman and Byzantine contexts, most of them dated to the fifth-sixth centuries AD, 
and now kept in various museums and private collections. 

A copper-alloy bell was found, 2.3 cm in diameter, similar to those from Qasr-e Abu Nasr.? 
It features a hole, 3 mm in diameter, for hanging. 

Among the finds from this season, there are eight coins, corroded and stuck together, 
whose iconography and inscriptions are unreadable. Their state of preservation also precludes 
weighing them; therefore, further analysis, such as ascription to a specific period of time is almost 
impossible. 


Objects Related to Conservation of Documents or Rare Aromatic Liquids 


These objects consist of three free-blown cylindrical glass tubes (one whole, one broken into 
two pieces and one segment) with facets cut. It seems that two of them were cut from bottom to 
top on the exterior. The tubes' exterior walls are decorated with either oval-shaped relief-cut 
facets (shallow cylindrical bosses) with a concave surface or overlapping facet-cut lozenges. There 
are many cylindrical glass tubes of these kind in both private collections and museums all around 


53 Whitcomb 1985, fig. 71h, k, i, m and t. 

34 Whitcomb 1985, fig. 65q and r. 

35 Whitcomb 1985, fig. 6sll. 

36 Hauser and Upton 1934, fig. 36, Frye 1973, fig. 16, Whitcomb 1985, fig. 62p (Qasr-e Abu Nasr); Gullini 1967, 
fig. 112 (Seleucia); Raspopova 1980, p. 62.5 (Panjikent). 

37 Alvarez-Mon 2006. 

38 Ross 1962, plate 27, fig. 32; Xanthopoulou 2010, Figs. 16 and 70; pp. 107, 133, 233-277. 

39 Whitcomb 1985, fig. 6shh. 
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the world. Some of them were found in archaeological layers.4° Harper believes that the tubes 
were used both for keeping easily folded documents and for holding writing tools such as pencils 
and brushes.^' Whitehouse believes, however, that the inner diameter of the tubes is so small that 
they could not possibly have contained a folded document without damaging it.*^ The view of 
the authors is that the objects were most likely used to convey precious liquids such as rare per- 
fumes and oils. 

The whole glass tube that was recovered from Trench II at TOS is 41.5 cm in length and 
weighs 324 g. The mouth is round and 3.4 cm in diameter. The tube is in two sections. The 
upper part, from the rim down, is simple and undecorated. It is separated by a horizontal circular 
relief strip from the lower part, which is decorated with eight continuous horizontal rows of three 
oval relief-cut facets (shallow cylindrical bosses) with concave upper surfaces, measuring 2.8 x 2.3 cm 
in diameter and 5 mm in height. Overall, there are 24 oval-shaped facets in eight rows of three, 
facet-cut and polished on the outside surface. The base was flattened by grinding with a bevelled 
edge. The main colour of the glass is dark green, but the exterior surface, because of decomposi- 
tion, has become greenish yellow (Fig. 12: A). This tube had what appeared to be a very smooth 
gypsum lid, but it fell apart, effectively turning to powder, during the excavation. A similar, 
though incomplete, example of a tube such as this, reportedly discovered in Azerbaijan, can be 
found in the Smith collection.4 Oval-shaped relief-cut facets can be seen on numerous Sasanian 
glass wares.*4 

Two other broken tubes (three pieces in total), also found in Trench II, have a different deco- 
ration from the previous sample. Both were mould-blown, with rims rounded by grinding and 
polishing, and vertical walls. Their exterior walls were decorated with many continuous horizon- 
tal bands of overlapping facet-cut lozenges (Fig. 12: B and C). These two tubes are similar to 
finds from Nineveh*, Veh Ardashir (a fragment)46, and Qasr-e Abu Nasr (a fragment),? which 
are kept in the British Museum, Berlin, and the Corning Museum.“ 

The first tube of this kind from TQS (Fig. 12: B) is a fragment 21 cm in length, 4 cm in 
diameter, and 5 mm in thickness. A length of 7 cm from the mouth (rim) to the upper part of 
the body is simple and undecorated; from there to the bottom the exterior wall is decorated with 
deep, overlapping, horizontal facet-cut lozenges. The diameters of the lozenges are 1.8 cm x 
2.8 cm. Its main colour is transparent white; because of decay, however, a pearlescent patina 
covers its surface. The second example (Fig. 12: C) was broken and in its present state measures 
39 cm in length and 5 mm in thickness; its mouth diameter is 2.9 cm. The first 10 cm from the 
rim is plain and undecorated and the lower part is decorated with many continuous horizontal 


49 Simpson 2014, p. 225; Whitcomb 1985, fig 59e; Negro Ponzi 1987, p. 271, fig. C; Kiani 1982, p. 37, fig. 29; 
Whitehouse 2005, pp. 56-57. 

# Harper 1978, p. 157. 

4 Whitehouse 2005, p. 56. 

8 Whitehouse 2005, p. 59, fig. 67. 

44 Simpson 2014, figs 20 and 27, n. 1-8; Whitehouse 200s, figs. 50-52, 64; Whitcomb 1985, fig 58k. 

45 Simpson 2014, figs 20 and 27, n. 12; Whitehouse 2005, fig. 66. 

46 Negro Ponzi 1987, p. 271, fig. C, n. 345. 

47 Whitcomb 1985, fig 59e. 

48 Simpson 2014, fig 20.30. 

49 Whitehouse 1993, figs 106 and 107; Harper 1978, p. 157. 
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Fig. 12. Glass objects found in TQS: A-C. Three free-blown cylindrical glass tubes with facets cut; 
and D. A small, kohl or perfume jar/aryballos (drawings and photos by Z. Zehbari and P. Ghasemi). 
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overlapping lozenge facets, measuring 2.2 x 1.2 cm in diameter. Its base has been flattened by 
grinding. The original colour is green, though its surface now has a yellow-to-shell colour. 

Another glass find is a small jar, a kohl or perfume aryballos, weighing 3 g, with a broken rim 
and a neck that is 8 mm in diameter. It is 2 mm in thickness, with a current height of 3.4 cm 
and abdominal diameter of 2.7 cm. It is mainly coloured greenish yellow, but its exterior surface 
has become shell and turned to white and yellow (Fig. 12: D). 


Pottery and Storage of Date Products and Foodstuffs 


Over 21,500 potsherds, mostly fragments of large pithoi or storage jars, and 22 complete pot- 
tery vessels were found. The ceramic assemblage can be divided into two categories: unglazed and 
glazed. The glazed ceramic sample contains 56 pieces which, compared to the total number of 
specimens (21,512 potsherds), is quite small. All of the glazed potsherds were made using the same 
technique. Over time, the glaze colour of some samples, either partially on the surface or wholly 
in the entire vessel, has degraded. The glazes are blue, light green, dark green, cream and brown, 
among which dark green was widely used. 

Large jars (vats) which were used for storing fruits, other foodstuffs, and liquids are the domi- 
nant form in the assemblage (Fig. 13: A). These vessels can be divided into the following types: 


Concave Triangle Decoration Wares, Wavy Appliqué Decoration Wares, Thick Slip Wares, Glazed 
Wares, Painted Wares, Grooved Rim Jars, Burnished Wares, Spotty Wares, Slip Rim Wares, Eyelet 
Decoration Wares. 


Of the recovered collection, 1600 pieces were selected for illustration, classification and com- 
parative studies. The catalogue of ceramics is being prepared and will be published in detail. 

In addition to ceramic vessels, lids made of clay (Fig. 13: B) and gypsum (Fig. 13: C) were also 
found. The largest is 16 cm in diameter and 3 cm thick, and the smallest is 6 cm in diameter and 
2.3 cm thick. In addition to the gypsum lids, a limestone lid (of a large vat) was also found 
(Fig. 13: D). A large number of similar specimens were found in Qasr-e Abu Nasr.59 The head 
of a terracotta animal figurine made of clay in buff fabric was also found; its exterior surface was 
evidently painted with ochre (Fig. 13: E). There were parallel finds at Veh-Ardasir (Coche) and 
Qasr-e Abu Nasr.” 


Objects Related to Seals and Sealing, and the Administrative Management System 


During the excavation, a stone stamp-seal and 371 clay bullae were found. The single seal is 
a personal one, made of agate with a semi-circular shape and a hole to pass string through 
(Fig.14: A). The height, diameter and weight are respectively: 1.4 mm, 1.5 mm and 6 g. The seal 
bears a monogram engraved in double lines and around its edge, from 3 to 7 o'clock, there is an 
inscription in Middle Persian in semi-lapidary script: ’pst’n‘L yzd'n, i.e., abestân ð yazdân “Con- 
fidence in the gods". 


59 Whitcomb 1985, figs 53f and 67u. 
5 Cellerino and Messina 2013, fig. 4; Whitcomb 1985, fig. 72. 
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Fig. 13. A. One of the large pithoi found in space 7 in Trench II along with two other vats, with buff fabric 
and incised decoration on the neck, shoulder and body, and an overhanging rim; B. Jar lid; C. Lid made of gypsum; 
D. Limestone lid (of a large vat); and E. Head of a terracotta animal figurine (drawings and photos 
by Z. Zehbari and P. Ghasemi). 
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Bullae are among the most commonly found objects in this excavation (Fig. 14: D). They are 
made of clay with a mineral fabric. The mineral material is sometimes invisible but occasionally 
contains tiny grains of sand and bright mica particles. These clay bullae are between 20 to 90 g 
in weight. Each bulla bears several seal impressions. Like those found in Qasr-e Abu Nasr and 
Takht-e Soleymàn,? the bullae were discovered in room contexts and some of them were recov- 
ered from heated (burnt) layers mixed with date fruits. The bullae came from Trench I and II in 
Rooms 2, 3, and 4, though the majority were recovered from Room 2. Some were found under 
the debris of collapsed roofs or walls on the floor, explaining why their surfaces have a layer of 
white lime sediment that makes it impossible to read and distinguish the iconography and 
inscriptions. In Room 4, the bullae were found directly on the floor, covered in a layer of palm 
sap and carbonised or boiled date fruit. Unlike Room 2, which seems to be the archive in which 
these bullae were kept, Rooms 3 and 4 were workshops, in which these bullae were discovered 
along with other workshop and production finds. These circumstances can offer more informa- 
tion about the function of the architectural spaces at TOS. 

With 371 bullae, the archive of TOS is the third largest of those found in archaeological exca- 
vations, after Takht-e Soleymân (756 bullae) and Qasr-e Abu Nasr (505 bullae). Twenty per cent 
of the archive is comprised of administrative bullae, i.e., bullae with impressions of administrative 
offices. The rest of the bullae bear the impression of personal seals. Some sealings have intelligible 
legends, although some are illegible. Of the 75 administrative bullae, two bear the seal of the 
šahrab of the Bisabuhr province, four were stamped with the seal of the driyosan jadaggow ud 
dádwar “Defender and judge of the poor” of the province of Bisabuhr and two with the seal of 
the Zmárgar of Ardasir-Xwarrah, Bisabuhr and Néw-Darab. These three seals are also attested by 
bullae found in the excavations of Qasr-e Abu Nasr,’ and the same seal of the driydsan jadageow 
ud dadwar of the province of Biğâbuhr was also found in the excavations at Bisabuhr.^4 
Because the TOS archive contains administrative seals from different provinces, we can define 
it as a "regional archive." 

This assessment is also confirmed by the bullae with the ;mowz seals. The other 67 adminis- 
trative bullae which have been examined and which are partially legible belong to the cantonal 
administration of the mowith “office of mages.” Although the vast majority come from mowiih 
offices in Bisabuhr province, one comes from a mowith office in Ardasir-Xwarrah province. This 
seal impression of the mowiih of Rawigan is one of the very few of which we know the matrix 
seal.5° The great interest of the TQS archive is that it informs us of five new cantons of the 
province of Bisabuhr discovered in an archaeological context. It thus presents an important con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the territorial administration of this province. The names of the 
cantons Yaréz, Negundar-âspân and Hin are unknown elsewhere. That of Kazerün is known in 
the post-Sasanian era through some Sassanian copper coins,57 but this administrative mowith seal 
represents the first Sasanian-period attestation of this toponym. 


5 Frye 1973; Góbl 1976. 

5 Frye 1973, D.216, D.194 and D.1or. 

54 Curiel and Gyselen 1987, pl. V. 

5 For the office of mages, see Gyselen 1989. 

56 Gyselen 2007, pp. 92—93, n. 00.2. 

57 Gyselen 2009a, pp. 143-144, types 35a, 35abis and 35b. 
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The mowüh administration of Abad-Sabuhr district sealed the overwhelming majority of the 
mowüh bullae (58 out of 75). There is no doubt, therefore, that TQS was administratively part of 
Abâd-Sâbuhr, and it cannot be ruled out that it was the cantonal capital. In that case, the Sasan- 
ian name of TQS would have been Abad-Sabuhr (Fig. 14: B). The toponym Abad-Sabuhr, liter- 
ally *Sabuhr < has made > prosperous"? indicates that it is a foundation of a Sasanian king by 
the name of Sabuhr, probably Sâbuhr I (241-271 AD), to which one must also attribute the crea- 
tion of the city (and province) Baysabuhr (< Biğâpür), literally “Lord Sabuhr". This means that 
in the third century the Sasanian dynasty invested in the development of this region, especially 
on the agricultural level. The appearance of administrative seals seems closely linked to the 
administrative reform of the territory of the Sasanian Empire, which was initiated by Kawad I 
during his second reign (488—531) and completed by his son Khosrow I (531-579). According to 
the archaeological evidence, the site of TOS does not contain Islamic archaeological layers (except 
a few glazed sherds recovered from looters’ pits whose antiquity is not yet established). The 
archive with the administrative bullae can be roughly attributed to the sixth century and perhaps 
the first half of the seventh century AD. However, it is not possible to determine whether this 
archive was in use for a long or short period of time.” In the latter case, one could expect to 
discover other archives across the site of TOS. 

As for the nature of the archive, there are very few things that can be determined for certain. 
No remnants were found of parchments or pieces of tissue constituting parts of the documents 
to which the bullae were attached. The interpretation of archives of bullae detached from their 
documents remains difficult.°° In any case, these administrative bullae were used to seal docu- 
ments of a legal nature, the true nature of which remains to be determined. Indeed, there are still 
too few documents sealed by an administrative bulla of mowih for us to understand what kind 
of document was sealed by a mowiih administration. 

In addition to the bullae, in Room 1 a number of unused, raw (unfired) circular lumps of clay 
were discovered. They weigh 1 kg and were probably used for making the bullae (Fig. 14: C). 

At Qasr-e Abu Nasr, a seal impression with the word b’ism, probably the abbreviation of the 
Arabic bismillah, led Richard Frye to date the Qasr-e Abu Nasr archive to the post-Sasanian 
period.“ However, the consensus seems to be that most of the administrative seals and sealings 
of the Sasanian period date to after the reforms of Kawad I (488—531) and his son Khosrow I 
(531-579), across different domains of administration such as land taxes, the poll tax, and the 
implementation of agriculture and military reforms. 

Various laboratory analyses on other materials found in the same archaeological contexts as the 
bullae are under way; these will eventually make it possible to determine more precisely the date 
of the archive. 


58 On the term Abad, see Gyselen 2009b, pp. 156-170. 

5 Ghasemi et al. 2017; Ghasemi et al. 2018. 

6° See Gyselen 2015. 

© Frye 1973, p. 58, O195. 

“> Pigulevskaya 1937, p. 143; Rubin 1995, p. 225; 2016; Zeimal 1983, p. 224. 
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Fig. 14. A. Stamp-seal in agate with a monogram engraved in double-lines; 
B. Bulla with an administrative impression seal of Abad-Sabuhr; 
C. Unfired and unused circular clay ball, probably intended for making the bulla; 
D. Sasanian personal and administrative bullae found in Trenches I and II 
(photos by P. Ghasemi). 
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Agricultural Evidence 


Date fruits were found intact and, in some cases, in carbonised form in all the archaeological 
layers excavated at T'QS. In the excavated architectural spaces, which seem to have functioned 
both as workshops and as sites for the processing and storage of dates, we also discovered large 
vessels (pithoi), often containing date fruits (Fig. 15: A and B). This is evidence of the existence 
of a prosperous agricultural economy. 

Apart from the dates discovered in these archaeological layers, date fruits were also sporadically 
observed all over TOS as a result of illegal diggings. Moreover, palm fibres and leaves are fre- 
quently found in the different excavated archaeological layers of the site. The date is an irrigated 
agricultural crop, cultivated in diverse geographic, soil and climatic areas. In Iran dates are pro- 
duced on a large scale in nearly rainless areas, in the south and southwest of Fars and the Persian 
Gulf hinterlands. Nowadays, they are planted around the TQS site, in the districts of Sâpür in 
Kâzerün County, in Jereh-o Baladeh, Jadval-Turki, Dâdin, Khest and Konâr-Takhteh, as well as 
in Dağtestân (Borazjan) and Farasband. 

According to Tabari, Mehr-Narseh, the grand vizier during the reigns of the Sasanian kings 
Yazdgerd I (399—421 AD) and Bahram V (421—439), established a vast agricultural area, including 
three large gardens, in his birthplace, Abrovan village, which was part of Dašt-e Barin district in 
the Ardasir-Xwarrah province, and in the Jereh district in the Bisabuhr province. He planted 
12,000 palm trees, 12,000 olive trees and 12,000 cypresses.“3 Ebn al-Balki, Muqaddasi, and other 
geographers have pointed out the importance of Bisabuhr, Kâzerün, and Jereh in the production 
of the date fruits.ó4 

According to both Tabari's report and archaeological evidence gathered from our regional 
survey, it can be concluded that the dates discovered at TOS were the products of Bisabuhr and 
neighbouring provinces which, after being collected and processed at TQS, were sent to the 
central office or exported to other parts of Fars and the empire. This evidence is confirmed by 
the names of different districts appearing on the administrative bullae of the Bisabuhr province 
at TQS in the first season of excavation.5 

It can be inferred that the agricultural policy of the Sasanian dynasty, based on the extensive 
irrigation techniques which have been identified in Khuzestan and Iraq, was also applied in Fars 
region. Several archaeological sites associated with water management and irrigation systems — 
such as channels, dams, weirs, and kâriz or qanats (underground channels or tunnels to direct 
water) — uncovered in the areas surrounding TOS, confirm that this agricultural method was of 
considerable importance to the Sasanians.66 The discovery of a large quantity of date remains in 
the archaeological layers at TQS and their distribution all over the site shows that agriculture in 
general and arboriculture (i.e., planting palms) in particular were of high importance in this 
province (Bisabuhr) during the Sasanian era. The population of the region seems to have obtained 
its livelihood from agriculture, especially the date palm. 


© Tabari 2004, p. 626; Ghasemi 2013. 

54 Mugaddasi 2006, pp. 633, 648; Ibn Balki 1996, p. 343. 
6 Ghasemi et al. 2017; Ghasemi et al. 2018. 

66 Ghasemi 2018; 2020, in preparation. 
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Fig. 15. Room IV in Trench II with A. Remains of intact date fruits in the bottom of pithos; 
B. Remains of carbonised date fruits on the floor (photos by P. Ghasemi and R. Noruzi, Autumn 2014). 
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It is worth mentioning that in a burnt room in Qasr-e Abu Nasr that is called Ali Askar's burnt 
room, carbonised almonds and figs along with numerous clay bullae have been reported.“7 Inter- 
estingly, the pollen analyses of radiocarbon-dated sediments from Pariğan Lake revealed valuable 
information on paleoecology, the vegetation in the late Sasanian period, but no remains of 
the date palm tree were reported through the analyses.6* This absence reminds us that pollen 
analysis as an element of multi-disciplinary paleoenvironmental studies has some limitations and 
hasty conclusions about agricultural practices in this region should not be drawn with little 


evidence.99 


Architectural Finds 


Excavation in the southwest zone of TOS revealed part of a large building with fortifications, 
resembling those from other Sasanian sites that were constructed on the natural hills of the Ira- 
nian plateau or in other parts of the Sasanian territories. Like most Sasanian sites, TQS was 
protected by an exterior defensive wall, built in two parts, the west and the northeast, where the 
remains of the walls and drystone foundations are visible. Aerial imagery of the excavated area 
was taken by the Iranian Army in 1966, before the gas pipeline destruction. In these images, the 
remains of a rectangular or quadrangular building with towers can be seen. In the southern part 
of the excavated area, a foundation of thick walls with semi-circular towers made of stone and 
plaster are still visible, which proves that inside the outer wall there was a large building which 
was also fortified. Owing to the small area of our excavation and no geophysical survey during 
the first season, it is almost impossible to discuss the architecture of the whole site, not to men- 
tion different architectural phases. Nevertheless, the aerial imagery and the architecture recovered 
so far may support the inference that on the top of the hill there was a large building with thick 
load-bearing walls and semi-circular towers at the corners. 

Apart from the excavated area, the current evidence shows that the architectural remains con- 
sist of a group of buildings inside the wall. Each structure appears to be composed of numerous 
workshops or storage rooms built very close to one another. The architectural evidence in the 
excavated areas of TOS includes the western part of a building (Fig. 16), with a 20 m-long cor- 
ridor of variable width at its centre: in the south it is 1.4 m wide, in its middle part, 2.75 m, and 
in the northeast, 2.9 m. The corridor, which is oriented northeast-southwest, is still unexcavated. 
In the middle of it, there is a large door socket (Fig. 16: Loc. 1) which separates the northern 
spaces (units) from the southern ones. The entrance base (door socket) whose remains are in the 
eastern side of the corridor was built beside a wall made of stone and gypsum. The width of 
the corridor indicates that the door must have been at least 2.50 m wide. There is an obvious 
niche and probable evidence of a staircase for access to the second floor. Due to the destruction 
caused by the gas pipeline activities, it is difficult to reconstruct the staircase. In the western side 
of the corridor there are five rooms, stretching north-south at regular intervals (Fig. 16: S 1-5). 
The smallest room is situated on the northwestern side and measures 2.50 x 2.80 m (Fig. 16: S 5); 


57 Whitcomb 1985, p. 168. 
88 Shumilovskikh er al. 2017, fig. 3.10. 
69 See Ghasemi 2020, p. 2, for further discussion on this matter. 
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the largest, che middle room (Fig. 16: S 3), measures 3.0 x 2.75 m. Except for Room 2, whose 
entrance width is 1 m, the entrances to the rooms are oriented eastward, or toward the corridor. 
Their average width is 70 cm. On the east side of the corridor, like the west, some of the built 
spaces are not symmetrical. Due to the limits of the excavated areas, these spaces are not com- 
pletely visible; however, it can be speculated that they, like the western part, include small spaces 
for workshops and storage rooms. On the eastern side of the corridor, there is a small longitudi- 
nal room (Fig. 16: S 7) with northeastern orientation, measuring 3.50 x 1 m and containing three 
large storage jars. On the northeastern side of this longitudinal space, part of a large area with 
a coated floor of gypsum, extending east, became visible (Fig. 16: S 8). 

As a whole, the construction materials of the group of buildings at TOS comprise a combina- 
tion of mud brick, brick, gypsum and stone. The exterior principal walls are made of gypsum 
and stone with a width of 1 m and the interior principal walls from fired bricks and mud-brick 
materials, with a foundation of stone of 1.2 m average thickness (Fig. 16: IPW and EPW). To 
separate the rooms or small inner workshop storage spaces, a narrow partition wall, 60 cm in 
width, was made of mud brick and brick (Fig. 16: PW). This partition wall, separating the 


PW Exterior Principal Wall ~~ — . Stone&Gypsum 
Interior Principal Wall = = : Mud-brick&Brick 
PW Partition Wall mm m r) t 
DSW Drystone Wall = ODS 
S Space:Room, Corridor, ... 0 1 2 3 5 
X—- Entrance —— M 


Fig. 16. Orthoimage showing the 3D model of Trenches I and II, and excavated architectural remains 
(generated in Agisoft PhotoScan, photogrammetry and drawing by P. Ghasemi). 
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interiors of two rooms, has a foundation made of small stones over which square bricks have been 
laid to a height of 10 cm. A foundation of this kind was also constructed for the inner principal 
walls. The main reason for this feature seems to have been to prevent the walls from attracting 
moisture. Some entrances have two or three steps for entering the rooms. In the north side of the 
entrance to Room 3, a door socket in stone was built inside for the door to open into the inner 
room. 

In the northern segment of the corridor, the foundation of a mud-brick structure of unclear 
function (Fig. 16: Loc. 4) and a cobblestone floor measuring 3 x 2.5 m, stretching along the 
unexcavated parts of the northwest, were found (Fig. 16, Loc. 3). Such structures, together with 
other stone structures, or stone walls made of dry-laid stone confirm at least the existence of two 
different architectural phases related to the Sasanian era in this site, as will be discussed in forth- 
coming publications. 


Faunal remains 


The animal remains of TQS can be counted among the rarest faunal assemblages from the 
Sasanian period ever studied on the Iranian Plateau. In the first season of excavation, a total of 
513 animal bone fragments were recovered in 12 different contexts, as well as some remains with 
unknown provenience. The faunal assemblage of TOS can be considered to be well preserved, in 
that less than 596 of the remains are totally unidentifiable. However, some of the remains could 
only be allocated to large groups of animals categorised as Large and Medium Mammals (LM, 
MM). The former (LM) includes bones of animals of the size of cattle and horse; the latter (MM) 
includes all animals of the size of pig, sheep/goat and dog. So only 1796 of the remains have not 
been identified to a taxonomic level, which is very reasonable compared to other sites in Iran. 

The great majority of the animal remains belong to caprines (sheep and goat). The category 
Small Ruminants (SR) includes all elements that could not be identified more precisely between 
wild and domestic caprines or gazelles because of their fragmentation and/or lack of diagnostic 
criteria. The higher fragmentation of the bones allocated to SR is clearly visible in the ratio of 
NR and Weight (Fig. 17: A). Thus, the Small Ruminants include bones of sheep and goat and 
potentially increase the importance of domestic caprines in this assemblage. The caprine remains 
were identified, when possible, to the level of genera and species using anatomic criteria.79 
At TQS, goat outnumbers sheep (Fig. 17: B). This might be an indication of a degraded environ- 
ment due to over pasturing; however, more data should be collected to confirm this 
hypothesis. 

Cattle are the second-most important exploited animal. Only four remains of equids were 
identified in the whole assemblage. Two could be measured and according to their metric analy- 
sis7' appear to belong to a donkey. It is unclear if the animal was consumed or used as a pack 
animal. The presence of suids (boar and pig) is important at the site. The preliminary metric 
analysis places the analysed specimens within the range of domesticates of a small size, except one 


79 Boessneck 1969; Payne 1985; Clutton-Brock et al. 1990; Helmer and Rocheteau 1994; Zeder and Lapham 2010. 
7 Mashkour and Fathi 2014. 
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Fig. 17. A. Relative distribution of faunal remains in each context; 
B. Relative distribution of faunal remains (M. Mashkour). 


that could be attributed to wild species." Nonetheless, the relatively high percentage of the 
remains (around 696) present in the assemblage tends to suggest these animals were a managed 
population. Further studies need to be conducted to better define the status of these animals. 
Finally, some remains of wild goat have also been identified indicating that hunting in moun- 
tainous areas surrounding the site was practised by the inhabitants of the site. Also, we should 


72 Mashkour and Fathi 2014. 
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add the presence of a single fish bone in the assemblage that has not yet been identified taxo- 
nomically and was probably from the Pariğan lake. 

The faunal remains of TOS have shown a great potential for the understanding of animal 
exploitation in a non-residential or administrative centre of the Sasanian Empire. The varieties 
of animals here show that the population or workforces of this centre produced and consumed 
the meat of domestic animals. They also hunted wild species, which was one of the Sasanians' 
main interests and probably represented the second source of meat supply. The Sasanian kings 
in hunting scenes can be found on metalwork (mostly silver dishes), rock reliefs (the hunting 
panels of Tâg-e Bostan), seals and bullae, wall decorations, etc.73 


Conclusion 


Despite the mass of new evidence recovered from the first season of excavation at TQS, there 
remain some important unanswered questions: What was the role of TOS, only c. 25 km from 
the city of Bisabuhr? Was TOS established in the early or later part of the Sasanian period? What 
was the level of commercial and economic communication between TOS and other Sasanian 
cities or centres in Fars? What was the condition of this centre when the Arab Muslims captured 
Bisabuhr and the surrounding area in Bisabuhr province? 

Despite a long history of more than four centuries and a vast territory, the archaeological 
understanding of the Sasanian Empire (224—651 AD) in comparison with its western rivals such 
as the Roman and Byzantine Empires is still limited. This dearth of knowledge is primarily due 
to the lack of specialists focusing on this period and the absence of consistent and systematic field 
research on the Iranian Plateau, the homeland of the Sasanian Empire. Unlike during the 
19th century, contemporary archaeological fieldwork on this period has largely halted in the Ira- 
nian Plateau, especially in the Fars region. 

TQS is clearly a key archaeological site, located in the birthplace of the Sasanian Empire in 
southwestern Fars. The first season of archaeological excavation there presents evidence related to 
the grand policies of the Sasanian Empire: the sophisticated administrative system, division and 
subdivisions, and economy based on trade and large-scale agriculture. Along with Qasr-e Abu 
Nasr (Sirâz) and Takht-e Soleymân, this site is the third Sasanian centre to bear material evidence 
of the Sasanian administrative reforms in archaeological contexts. 

The main reason for the formation and expansion of the site appears to have been its location, 
as it was built at the junction of trade networks and royal routes which connected the centre of 
the Fars region (Staxr, Bisabuhr, Ardağir-Xwarrah, etc.) to the Persian Gulf, Khuzestan, the capi- 
tal (Ctesiphon) and other parts of the Sasanian Empire. It is clear that most of the objects made 
of stone, ceramic and metal were produced in situ. The similarity between material culture at this 
site and at Qasr-e Abu Nasr shows that these two sites were in close contact with each other 
within the Fars region during the Sasanian period. We have reason to believe that the Sasanians 
may have built many economic hubs like TQS in different regions or provinces of the Sasanian 
Empire to develop the regional and imperial economy. 


73 Harper 1978, pp. 16—149; 1981, pp. 40-42. 
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The architectural remains of TQS illustrate that a set of buildings consisting of several rooms 
and spaces were used for storage, archives and workshops. Insofar as these rooms are rather small, 
they reveal new characteristics of Sasanian architecture. The materials used for constructing the 
buildings include mud brick, bricks, gypsum and stone, which are rather abundant around 
the site. There are also many similarities between the finds from this site and other Sasanian sites 
from Fars to Panjikent. Before the results of 4C dating analysis on the carbonised date fruits are 
obtained, any absolute dating is impossible. However, many clay administrative bullae were 
found during the season; these are generally believed to have appeared in the last two centuries 
of the Sasanian period (531-651 AD) and continued to be used into the post-Sasanian period. 
Based upon the evidence from this season of excavation, we can provisionally assert that this site 
was founded during the Sasanian period. Furthermore, in comparison with Qasr-e Abu Nasr, 
Bisabuhr, Staxr and Ardağir-Xwarrah, there is no obvious evidence of the Islamic period in TQS. 
With a single season of limited excavation, however, it is too early to conclude that the site of 
TQS was abandoned before the Arab invasion of Fars and Bisabuhr province, or to speculate 
about the cause of its abandonment. 

Date palm was a part of the Sasanian population's diet and was produced largely in Bisabuhr 
province for local and regional consumption, for feeding the urban population, and for trade and 
export. It was probably among the most important and popular agricultural products of that time 
in this province. It can be concluded that the cultivation and production of dates on a large-scale 
provided a significant number of local jobs and was necessary to feed the rapidly growing Sasan- 
ian urban population. Most certainly, Parisan Lake and the Kazerün highlands were the habitats 
of some of the wild and domestic animals whose remains have been discovered at TOS. This 
evidence shows that the workforces or inhabitants of this centre consumed the meat of domestic 
animals and also hunted wild species. 

With the recovery of large vats filled with date fruits inside the architectural spaces, and thou- 
sands of other sherds belong to large pithoi, the excavations presented here attest that another 
function of the site was as a place for the collection, storage and processing of date palm products. 
Moreover, based on the remains of agricultural products and the large number of administrative 
seal impressions belonging to the regional administration of the mowith “office of the mages”, we 
can conclude that this site is one of the best Sasanian sites for elucidating the late Sasanian fiscal 
reforms in agriculture, especially the cultivation of date palms on a large scale. The system of 
taxation in Bisabuhr province appears to have been managed by the mowiih administration which 
included mages with various skills such as judge. It is clear that there was a tax base (office) in 
this place for the collection of tax revenue on agricultural or arboriculture production. 

The location of TOS along the western routes of Fars, and its geographical proximity to the 
cities of Bisabuhr, Jereh and SarMağhad (Ghandejan/Dait-e Barin) suggests that TQS was one of 
the main active centres within the province of Bisabuhr, connecting the main cities to regional 
and/or local centres, and playing an important role in regional and international networks, mar- 
kets, trade and the economy. It is almost certain that the site was a hub for economic and admin- 
istrative centres in the Bisabuhr province. 

Based on the evidence obtained thus far — the surface studies, the size of the site and the large 
quantity and variety of finds discovered there — it can be concluded that TQS was an important 
provincial administrative, economic and trade hub in the Fars region during the Sasanian period. 
This site, along with Qasr-e Abu Nasr (Siraz), played a significant role in the local and regional 
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economy and trade. It is no surprise that in just one season of limited excavation so much 
archaeological evidence related to the complex administrative system, political divisions and trade 
and agriculture was found. These findings need now to be interpreted in detail and it is obvious 
that they cannot be summarised in a single preliminary report. Analysis of the excavated material 
to set this site in its regional and historical context is continuing and will be presented in future 
publications. Further seasons of excavation will soon focus on developing a better understanding 
of the site as a whole and its function within the regional and provincial contexts. 
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A Group of Bracelets 
Obtained from Tire Kutu Han 


Aygül UÇAR 


Abstract 


Tire (Izmir, Turkey) has a rich cultural heritage, with its large number of religious, social and civil 
architectural buildings of the Turkish-Islamic period. Of these buildings, Kutu Han (Inn), a symbol of 
commercial life, is an important structure that reflects the general characteristics of Ottoman urban inns 
since the first half of the 15th century, when it was constructed. Together with such artefacts as numerous 
ceramics and pipes, glass bracelets were also discovered during the excavations recently carried out in the 
courtyard and barn of the inn. Reasons such as the scarcity of studies on glass bracelets of the Ottoman 
Period and the fact that the bracelets are seen in almost every period complicate dating them. In this 
paper, the glass bracelets obtained during the excavation and cleaning work at Tire Kutu Han will 
be examined in terms of technique, decoration and typology, and compared with different examples. The 
study also aims to determine the place of the material from Tire Kutu Han in glass bracelet making in 
the Ottoman Period.” 


Keywords: Glass bracelet, spirally twisted bracelet, seamed bracelet, glass trail, Tire Kutu Han 


Introduction 


Glass and the things made of glass have been used in many different fields, from architecture 
to medicine, throughout history. Initially seen in common ware such as glasses and bottles, glass 
simplified life when used for windows in architecture. Moreover, it is among the materials used 
to make ornaments which adorn the human body, such as bracelets, beads and rings. Among 
these ornaments, glass bracelets have been indispensable for women and girls throughout 
history. 

Archaeological data show that glass first originated in the form of a transparent glaze in Meso- 
potamia circa the fourth millennium BC, and its use as a material has been dated to circa the 
third millennium, that is, to the production of beads in the same geographical area.’ Many arte- 
facts in different shapes were produced from glass, the use of which flourished in different regions, 
particularly Mesopotamia, but also Egypt, Anatolia and the Aegean region, over time.” The 
prototypes of the glass bracelets are dated to circa the second millennium BC? and it is known 


* We would like to thank Assist. Prof. Dr. Ertan Das, who provided us with an opportunity to study the glass 
bracelets obtained during the excavation and cleaning work at Tire Kutu Han. 

1 Tastemiir 2013, p. I. 

> Cooney 1976, p. 15 (Egypt); Erten 2004, pp. 95-110 (Anatolia); Özet 1987, p. 81 (Aegean region). For further 
information on the historical development of glass in line with the archaeological data, see Tastemür 2017. 

3 Spaer 1988, p. 51. 
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that their use intensified in the Late Roman and Byzantine periods.^ New shapes were added to 
the pre-Islamic bracelet repertoire upon the occurrence of new types influenced by the Islamic 
world in the seventh century AD. It is thought that glass bracelets became fashionable among 
the people for such reasons as the fact that glass, a material which allowed imitating precious and 
semi-precious stones, was cheap and easy to make.“ 

Anatolian houses yield quite rich finds of glass bracelets. While casting light on the tastes 
and preferences of their respective times, up to the present, examples of the bracelets that are 
frequently encountered during archaeological excavations also provide information on such mat- 
ters as production technique, shape, colour and decoration. Whilst such reasons as the cheapness 
of the material, ease of manufacture, and appeal to all sections of society led to the production 
of glass bracelets in large numbers, the fragile structure of glass prevented the majority of them 
from surviving in complete form up to the present time. 

Although numerous glass bracelets dated to the Byzantine Period were found during excava- 
tions such as Sardis in Manisa, Myra (Demre) in Antalya, Kadikalesi in Kugadasi, the Roman 
Theatre in Iznik, and Yumuktepe Höyük in Mersin,7 glass bracelets of the Islamic Period are also 
found in Anatolia. However, the absence of the grave gift tradition in the Islamic faith and the 
disregard? of the finds of the Islamic Period in upper layers while trying to descend to lower layers 
during excavations has often led to a failure to examine them, or to their introduction in only 
a few sentences among the small finds. The glass bracelets of the Islamic Period in Anatolia were 
discussed in detail with the finds from such excavations as Melik Mahmud Gazi Hanikahı in 
Aksaray, Kubadabad in Beyşehir, and Ani in Kars.? In addition, there are also detailed studies on 
the glass bracelets of both the pre-Islamic and Islamic periods in various museums in Turkey, such 
as the Tire, Ödemiş, Mardin, and Kocaeli Archaeology and Ethnography Museums,!° as well as 
in various private collections such that of Yüksel Erimtan" and the Glass Works by TSCFAS.” 
Nevertheless, the unknown contexts of the materials in these private collections also results in 
some significant gaps and question marks. The number of excavations yielding considerable finds 
of glass bracelets is rather small among the excavations dated to the Ottoman Period in Anatolia. 
The group of glass bracelets making up the subject of this paper came from within a context, 
which is of importance in that they can shed light on some specific problems on this matter. 

In this paper, the glass bracelets which were obtained (all in a broken state) at Tire Kutu Han 
will be evaluated in terms of section, dimension, colour and decoration. The paper thus aims at 
contributing to the information on glassmaking of the Ottoman Period in Anatolia. 


4 Philippe 1990, p. 42. 

> Spaer 1988, p. 52. 

6 Spaer 1988, p. sı; Köroğlu 2002, p. 359. 

7 Von Saldern 1980, pp. 98-101 (Manisa); Gómezoglu 2007, pp. 505-510, Olcay 1997, pp. 403-408 (Antalya); 
Çakmakçı 2011, 2013, Hazinedar Çoşkun 2017 (Kuşadası); Özgümüş 2008, pp. 727-735 (Iznik); Köroğlu 2002, p. 360 
(Mersin). 

8 Spaer 1992, p. 44; Shindo 2001, p. 73. 

9 Gültekin 2004, pp. 50, 53 (Aksaray); Uysal 2010, pp. 43-54, Uysal 2013, pp. 134-142 (Beyşehir); Çoruhlu and 
Oktay 2011, pp. 151-171 (Kars). 

10 Gürler 2000, pp. 119—130 (Tire); Çakmakçı 2017, pp. 125-143 (Ödemiş); Geyik Karpuz 2014, Cat. No. 64 and 66 
(Mardin); Geyik Karpuz and Çibuk 2017, Cat. No. 1-12 (Kocaeli). 

™ Lightfoot and Arslan 1992, p. 230, Cat. No. 170 and 172. 

12 Özgümüş 1985, Cat. No. 154, 155, and 156. 
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Study Area, Material and Method 


Tire (Fig. 1), a district of Izmir in the west of Turkey, has been an important settlement 
throughout its history. It acted as the capital city of the Aydınoğulları Principality (1308-1390) 
and has a rich cultural heritage, with a large number of religious, social and civil architectural 
buildings of the Turkish-Islamic Period. Of these buildings, Kutu Han, a symbol of commercial 
life, is an important building which exhibits the general characteristics of the Ottoman urban 
inns since the mid-ışth century, when it was constructed.” Included in the group of inns “which 
have a courtyard and which are two-storey and entirely porticoed,”™ the building was placed on 
an area with an almost square plan (Fig. 2). The northern wing of the inn, whose eastern, west- 
ern, and southern parts were encircled by porticoes, was used as a barn. At the centre of the 
courtyard is a fountain pool with an octagonal plan. Excavations and cleaning work were recently 
carried out in the courtyard and in the barn of the inn,” and a total of 154 glass bracelet frag- 
ments were discovered together with artefacts including numerous ceramics and pipes (Fig. 3). 
The bracelets were divided into subgroups according to their sections and decorations and then 
they were identified, drawn and photographed. 


Fig. 1. The locations of İzmir and Tire on the map of Turkey (Uçar, 2019, p. 120). 


5 [n the endowment deed (vakfiye) of 1429 for the inn, which has no construction inscription, it was stated that it 
had been constructed by Halil Yahşi Bey (Ertekin 2008, p. 14). 

^ Ersoy 1994, pp. 78-79. 

5 Das 2019, p. 295. 
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Fig.3. A view of the glass bracelet assemblage from Tire Kutu Han. 
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Production technology 


Two techniques — seamed and seamless — are seen in the production of glass bracelets.“ In the 
seamed technique, monochrome or polychrome glass rods are shaped into a circle when they have 
reached the desired thickness, then both tips are placed on top of each other and compressed 
(Fig. 4). The join can easily be seen within the circular shape." In this method, polychrome and 
spirally twisted bracelets are also produced by using glass trails in different colours." By contrast, 
in the seamless method the glass is quickly rotated around its own axis until it reaches the desired 
size after it has been passed through an iron rod (Fig. 5), then cooled.'? Horizontal lines can be 
seen in the interior part of bracelets produced using this method.” Although the incompleteness 
of all the glass bracelets obtained during the studies carried out at Tire Kutu Han creates some 
uncertainty about the production methods, the join formed by compressing both tips of the glass 
trail in some of the spirally twisted fragments indicates that they might have been produced with 
the seamed method. In turn, given its analogues, it might be suggested that a fragment appliquéd 
with spots was produced with the seamless method. 

The bracelets obtained during the studies carried out at Tire Kutu Han have quite a rich 
range of colours. Even though shades of blue and turquoise are preferred, there are also examples 
in which cobalt blue, white, honey yellow, yellow, black, red and transparent glass trails were 
used. 

The typology by Spaer, based on the section-decoration relationship, in her manuscripts on 
the glass bracelets of the pre-Islamic Period and the Islamic Period? found in Palestine is used in 
this paper to describe the glass bracelets from Tire Kutu Han. The bracelets are divided into three 
main groups according to their sections, namely "circular-sectioned", “semi-circular-sectioned” 
and "triangular-sectioned". 


Type I. Circular-Sectioned Bracelets 


Circular-sectioned bracelets make up the most extensive assemblage among the bracelets 
obtained during the excavation and cleaning work at Tire Kutu Han. They are gathered here 
under two subcategories: “monochrome and spirally twisted bracelets” and “polychrome and 
spirally twisted bracelets”. 


16 Spaer 1988, p. 52. 

17 C. Baykan and D. Baykan 2012, pp. 45-47. 

18 Shindo 2001, p. 77. 

9 C. Baykan and D. Baykan 2012, p. 47. 

20 Spaer 1988, p. 52. 

2! Spaer 1988; 1992. 

> The glass bracelets in this group were introduced in five subdivisions under the title "Type C" in the typology 
by Spaer (1992, p. 49). 
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Figs 4 and 5. Seamed and seamless bracelet-making methods (after C. Baykan and D. Baykan 2012, pp. 47-48). 
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L Circular-Sectioned, Monochrome and Spirally Twisted Bracelets 


The bracelets of this group are produced by spirally twisting the monochrome glass trail and 
joining both tips by compressing them with a tool resembling a pair of pliers. The number of 
rotations during production affects the density (Fig. 6a) or sparseness (Fig. 6b and c) of the 
twists. The most frequently used colours in this group are shades of blue, transparent and white. 
Analogues of these bracelets, dated to the pre-Islamic Period based on the examples from Pales- 
tine in the study by Spaer,? were obtained during excavations at various centres such as the 
Church of Saint Nicholas in Demre (11th—13th centuries), Gevale Castle in Konya (12th—13th 
centuries), Kadıkalesi in Kuşadası (late ı3th—early 14th century), Kubadabad in Beyşehir (13th 
century), and Ani in Kars (11th—13th centuries)24 in Anatolia, and in various museums such as 
Kocaeli Archaeology and Ethnography Museum and Mardin Museum (12th—13th centuries), as 
well as in various private collections like that of Yüksel Erimtan.?9 This type is known to have 
been the most common in the Islamic Period.?7 


a 
0 2cm. 0 2cm. 0 2cm. 
| YY PEY | [Fever env vet Or kakalak) 


Fig. 6. Examples of circular-sectioned, monochrome and spirally twisted bracelets. 


2. Circular-Sectioned, Polychrome and Spirally Twisted Bracelets 


The bracelets in this group are produced by spirally twisting bichrome or polychrome glass 
trails together and joining the tips by compressing. The coloured glass trails used when twisting 
are sometimes identical in thickness but may also be different. If the thicknesses of the glass trails 
are different, the thinner strand can be seen raised, or through the thicker one, as if it is inside. 


> The bracelets in this group were introduced as Cra and b in the study by Spaer (1992, p. 49). 

24 Cómezoglu 2007, p. 337 (Demre); Yavuzyılmaz 2017, p. 54 (Konya); Oral Çakmakçı 2008, pp. 351-352, Hazin- 
edar Coşkun 2017, p. 153 (Kuşadası); Uysal 2010, Cat. No. 4, 8, 9 and 21, Uysal 2013, p. 145 (Beyşehir); Çoruhlu and 
Oktay 2011, p. 166, Photograph 3a (Kars). 

> Geyik Karpuz and Gibuk 2017, Cat. No. 1ı-ız (Kocaeli); Geyik Karpuz 2017, Photo 21 (Mardin). 

Lightfoot and Arslan 1992, p. 230, Cat. No. 170 and 172. 

27 Uysal 2010, p. 46; Uysal 2013, p. 138. 
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Fig. 7. Examples of circular-sectioned, polychrome and spirally twisted bracelets. 
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Whilst the coexistence of blue and red, blue and white, cobalt blue and red, and transparent 
and red is preferred in bichrome glass bracelets (Fig 7a—f), transparent-red-white, transparent- 
green-brown, blue-red-white, cobalt blue-red-turquoise, white-red-blue and white-red-turquoise 
are predominant in trichrome bracelets (Fig. 7g-i). Polychrome examples of spirally twisted 
bracelets were discovered during excavations such as Yumuktepe Höyük in Mersin (11th—12th 
centuries), Ani in Kars (11th—13th centuries), Gevale Castle in Konya (12th-13th centuries), 
Kubadabad in Beyşehir (13th century), and Kadıkalesi in Kuşadası (late 13th—carly 14th century)? 
and their analogues can also be seen in the Collection of Glass Works by TSCFAS.?9 

It is striking that the yellow opaque glass fibre remained within the transparent glass trail in 
an example among the bracelets from Tire Kutu Han (Fig. 7j). Bracelets of this type, which 
Spaer dated to the pre-Islamic period,39 were dated between the 18th century and the mid-1oth 
century by Vincenz based on the Ottoman examples in Jaffa.3! Examples of this type are also 
available among the finds from the excavation at the Church of Saint Nicholas in Demre (11th— 
I3th centuries)? and in the Kocaeli Archaeology and Ethnography Museum in Anatolia.33 


Type II. Semi-Circular-Sectioned Bracelets 


The exterior surfaces of these semi-circular-sectioned bracelets are round, whereas their 
interior surfaces are flat.?^ Of the bracelets found at Tire Kutu Han, two are in this group 
(Fig. 8). One of them is black and undecorated, while the other is honey yellow with small yellow 


[] 2em. 0 2cm. 
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Fig. 8. Examples of semi-circular-sectioned bracelets. 


28 Köroğlu 2002, p. 369, Image 2 (Mersin); Çoruhlu and Oktay 2011, p. 168, Photographs 4a, 4b, and 4c (Kars); 
Yavuzyılmaz, 2017, p. 58, Photo 4 (Konya); Uysal 2010, Cat. No. 4, 8, 9 and 21; Uysal 2013, p. 142, Image 149 (Beyşehir); 
Oral Çakmakçı 2008, p. 423, Images 32 and 34, Hazinedar Coşkun 2017, p. 153 (Kuşadası). 

22 Özgümüş 1985, Cat. No. 154, 155, and 156. 

39 The bracelets in this group are of Type Csa in the grouping by Spear (1992, p. 49). 

3 Vincenz 2017, p. 126; for the image, see fig. 6.1, 6.2, 6.3, and 6.4. 

3 Çömezoğlu 2007, p. 331. 

33 Geyik Karpuz and Gibuk 2017, Cat. No. 13-14. 

34 This group was introduced as Aza in the grouping by Spaer (1992, p. 48). 
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glass hobnails in the form of dots appliquéd on it.3> Whilst analogues of this semi-circular- 
sectioned bracelet fragment, decorated in the appliqué technique, in Palestine were dated to the 
period after the ninth century,3° and its analogues in Kemerhisar in Niğde to the period between 
the 11th and 13th. centuries, the examples in Mardin Museum were placed within the 13th— 
16th centuries? On the other hand, the drawing of an example of this group found in Harran 
in Şanlıurfa was accompanied only by the statement that it is hard to date glass bracelets.39 


Type III. Triangular-Sectioned Bracelets 


Triangular-sectioned bracelets? are obtained by winding glass trails of different sizes on top 
of each other, from thickest to thinnest. A broken bracelet that was obtained during the excava- 
tion and cleaning work at Tire Kutu Han belongs in this group (Fig. 9). The exterior face appears 
triangular in this bracelet and the interior face is flat. 


0 2cm. 
Lua. 


Fig. 9. An example of triangular-sectioned bracelets. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


Although the large number of bracelets obtained at Tire Kutu Han brings to mind the question 
"Was there any producüon here?”, no find that indicated production was encountered during 
the excavations. Of course, these products might have been sold in at least one of the spaces at the 
inn, in which case the reason for the concentration would relate to sales rather than production. 


35 The appliqué technique is the process of sticking hot glass fragments onto hot glass. For further information on 
the technique, see Geyik Karpuz 2014, pp. 25-26. 

?6 The bracelets in this group were introduced in Type D/1b group (a) by Spaer (1992, p. 55); for a photograph, see 
p. 52, fig. 9. 

37 Zanon 2013, p. 190, fig. 25. 

38 For the examples in Mardin Museum, see Geyik Karpuz 2014, Cat. No. 64 and 66. 

?? Rice 1952, p. 73; for the drawing, see Rice 1952, p. 72, fig. 198 (32). 

4° These bracelets are in Type A4b in the grouping by Spaer (1992, p. 48). 
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Even though the diameters of the bracelets from Tire Kutu Han ranged from 4 to 9 cm, 
the most common interior diameter measurements were in the range of 4-6 cm and the wall 
thicknesses varied between 0.3 and o.9 cm. Considering the small sizes of early examples of glass 
bracelets, Spaer states that they were initially produced for children and soon became popular 
among adults.* It is thought that of the bracelets unearthed from the excavations at Yumuktepe 
Höyük in Mersin, dated to the Byzantine Period, in the rıth—ızth centuries, those with a small 
diameter were also produced for children.* The diameters of the majority of the glass bracelets 
found at Tire Kutu Han are small, which causes one to think that they were also designed for 
children. 

There is no clear information on the dates of the glass bracelets from Tire Kutu Han which 
have been evaluated above. Analogues of the bracelets concerned were discovered in large num- 
bers at excavations both inside and outside Anatolia; this demonstrates that bracelets with analo- 
gous techniques, shapes and decorations were produced for centuries, causing difficulties with 
dating. The placement of the published examples within a long time span, from the 11th century 
to the 19th century, is also a significant indication of the challenges. Therefore, it is appropriate 
to date the glass bracelets obtained at Tire Kutu Han by evaluating them alongside the other 
excavation finds. A small quantity of the ceramic finds obtained at the inn are dated to the 
14th century, whereas the overwhelming majority are dated to the 18th—mid-19th century.” 
During the excavation, red, white and grey paste pipes were found which were of 18th—19th cen- 
tury production.1 The lack of ceramic finds from earlier than the 14th century also complicates 
assigning the bracelets to an earlier date. Thus, it will also be appropriate to date the glass brace- 
lets to the 18th—mid-19th century, the period to which the majority of the ceramic and pipe finds 
are dated. Future studies on the glass bracelets of the Islamic Period may contribute to clarifying 
the culture of ornamentation in the period concerned. 
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Bab adh-Dhra Tomb A 72 South, Jordan: 
Object Biography 
and Object-Based Learning 


Andrew JAMIESON and Gemma LEE 


Abstract 


In 1978 the University of Melbourne acquired 44 pots from Tomb A 72 South at Bab adh-Dhra; Jordan, 

excavated by Paul Lapp in 1965. In response to archaeological collection management concerns, Nancy 
Lapp, in consultation with the Jordanian Department of Antiquities (DoA), had innovatively proposed 
that the tomb groups from the original Lapp excavations be distributed to interested American Schools of 
Oriental Research (ASOR) member institutions for the purposes of display and education. The University 
of Melbourne was one of 24 institutions to receive material from Bab adh-Dhra” This paper discusses the 
biography of the objects from Tomb A 72 South. It begins at the start of the Early Bronze Age in Jordan, 

then follows the journey of the 44 pots from Tomb A 72 South, first to Amman and then to Melbourne, 

where the objects are used for curriculum and community engagement purposes. The evolving life of the 
objects from Tomb A 72 South is discussed: manufacture and mortuary use, looting and salvage excava- 

tions, the curation crisis and archaeological collections management practices, museum exhibits and dis- 

plays, and aids for research, teaching and object-based learning. The biography of the objects reveals they 

are not static, they are animated by our ongoing relations with them. 


Keywords: Bab adh-Dhra’, Near Eastern archaeology, curriculum and community engagement, archae- 
ological collections management, object-based learning, object biography 


Introduction 


"Every object has its history as every person has their own biography.” Gosden and Marshall 
suggest that the notion of object biography goes back to Kopyoff (1986), who felt that things 
could not be fully understood at just one point in their existence, and processes and cycles of 
production, exchange and consumption had to be looked at as a whole. Not only do objects 
change through their existence but they often have the capability of accumulating histories, so 
that the present significance of an object derives from the person or events to which it is con- 
nected.” Archaeological objects can have complex lives. They are manufactured and used. They 
can be broken and discarded, excavated or looted, conserved and studied, stored and sold, exhib- 
ited and displayed, moved and more. This article discusses the biography of the objects from Bab 


' Biggs 1988, p. 27. 
* Gosden and Marshall 1999, p. 170 (cf. Kopyoff 1986). See also Joy 2009. 
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adh-Dhra’ Tomb A 72 South in Jordan, tracking their movement and evolving life at different 
times and in different locations. The discussion in this paper contributes to the research under- 
taken by Morag Kersel and Meredith Chesson. Their project, Follow the Pots',* in the Dead Sea 
Plain of Jordan, attempts to explore the social lives of Early Bronze Age pots by employing 
a conventional archaeological investigation of the emergence of prehistoric urbanism and increas- 
ing social complexity, and an ethnographic inquiry into the multiple and contested values of this 
archaeological heritage.’ 


Biography 


3300-3200 BCE 


This biography begins at the start of the Early Bronze Age (EB IA, c. 3300-3200 BCE) in 
southern Jordan, when the pots were manufactured by hand for use as part of a mortuary assem- 
blage deposited in Tomb A 72 South at the site of Bab adh-Dhra'. Results of a petrographic 
analysis of inclusions in ceramics from Bab adh-Dhra' indicate (local) wadi sand was used in fine 
and common ware bowls, jars and juglets from the Farly Bronze Age.“ In the EB IA tomb wares, 
wadi sand was the only temper agent used. It is found in all of the formal types of vessels (bowls, 
jars and juglets) except hole-mouth jars, which are not found in the tombs. Two basic wares are 
represented: a fine, thin-walled ware, most likely ceremonial, and a plain thick-walled utilitarian 
ware. Markings on the Bab adh-Dhra' burial pots combined with the asymmetry of the vessels 
are indicative of a hand-made method of construction (using flattened coils). Decoration is mini- 
mal, generally limited to a few impressed bands below the rims of some vessels. Exterior surfaces 
are self-slipped and smoothed. Most of the pots have a pale buff (pinkish light brown) coloura- 
tion and appear evenly fired to a moderately high temperature. Some discolouration (‘fire clouds’) 
is visible on the surface of the pots, signifying wood firing, possibly in a simple pit. At this time 
(EB IA), clay preparation, manufacture and firing was most likely organised locally and under- 
taken by individual households. 

Bab adh-Dhra' is located on the Jordanian side of the Dead Sea (Fig. 1), near its southeast 
corner and on the south bank of Wadi Kerak. In the late Chalcolithic — Early Bronze Age 
a cemetery was established at the site (Fig. 2), which was later supplemented by the establishment 
of a town that flourished throughout the Early Bronze Age. The site was originally identified in 
1924 by W. F. Albright on a survey expedition; however, excavation of the site did not begin 
until 1965, under the direction of Paul Lapp (see below). 

Lapp's excavations at Bab adh-Dhra' revealed that the site experienced four phases of occupa- 
tion, referred to as the pre-urban phase (EB IA), the period of urbanisation (EB IB—EB II), the 


3 The spelling Bab adh-Dhra' is used throughout this paper. The name may also spelt Bab edh-Dhra, Bab Edh- 
Dhra', Bâb edh-Dhra. 

4 The Follow the Pots’ project commenced in 2009. For details, see: https://anthropology.nd.edu/news/ 
anthropologist-meredith-chesson-follows-the-pots/ 

5 Kersel and Chesson 2013, pp. 678—679. 

6 Benyon et al. 1986, pp. 297-305. See also Chesson 2000. 

7 Albright 1924. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Early Bronze Age settlements in the South-eastern 
Dead Sea area (From Schaub and Rast 1989, Fig. 1). 


Fig. 2. Plan of the town and cemeteries at Bab adh-Dhra’ 
(From Chesson 1999, Fig. 2). 
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Table r. Archaeological chronology at Bab adh-Dhra." 


Period Dates Phase 

EB IA 3300-3200 BCE | Pre-urban 

EB IB 3200-3100 BCE | Transition to urbanisation 
EB II 3100-2750 BCE | Urban 

EB III 2750-2350 BCE | Urban 

EB IV 2350—2000 BCE | Post-urban 


* Table adapted from Ortner and Frohlich (2011, 2). 


urban phase (EB II-EB III), and the post-urban period (EB IV) (see Table 1).5 Mortuary patterns 
in the cemeteries were closely correlated with settlement changes throughout the EBA, providing 
a unique look into shifting societal structures, methods of remembrance and funerary beliefs at 
the site.? 

It is estimated that the cemetery holds over 50,000 burials, suggesting that Bab adh-Dhra’ 
acted as a central burial ground for the area.'? Use of the cemetery began in the EB IA period 
(3300-3200 BCE), with the appearance of shaft tombs. Shaft tombs have a central circular shaft, 
dug 1-3 m into the earth, with between one and five chambers extending out from the bottom 
of the shaft. Dental genetics analysis has indicated that the tomb chambers were linked to family 
units." All burials in the tombs were secondary and disarticulated in nature.” The most common 
artefact found in the shaft tomb chambers was pottery. Other artefacts included basalt vessels and 
wooden bowls (some of which contained residual evidence of food having been placed inside) as 
well as less common items, such as limestone maceheads, jewellery beads, unfired clay female 
figurines, gold pieces and semi-precious stones. 

The EB IA mortuary tradition was largely static, with human remains and cultural artefacts 
being carefully placed within the tombs according to a distinctive pattern (that is, high rates of 
uniformity, consistency, homogeneity, et cetera).? Mortuary goods were not clearly associated 
with a single burial, highlighting the possibility of an egalitarian society — or at least one which 
did not implement social stratification in death. Indeed, through their analysis of the skeletal 
remains, Ortner and Frohlich have determined that there was no distinction based on either age 
or sex when it came to who was buried in a tomb chamber.5 


8 Ortner and Frohlich 201, p. 2. 

? Chesson 1999; Ortner and Frohlich 2008, 2011; Rast and Schaub 2003; Schaub and Rast 1989. 

10 Sheridan et al. 2014, p. 175. According to Sheridan et al. (p. 133), ‘Bab edh-Dhra’ has provided the only large, 
well-excavated, and well-curated skeletal collection spanning the Early Bronze Age (EBA) I-IV for the lower southern 
Levant’. 

™ Ortner and Frohlich 2008, pp. 281-296. 

2 Chesson 1999, pp. 143-146; Rast 1999, p. 167. 

3 Rast 1999, p. 171. 

14 Ortner and Frohlich 2008, pp. 297—298; Rast 1999, pp. 171-172. 

5 Ortner and Frohlich 2008, p. 48. 
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While the cemetery was in continual use throughout the EB IA there has been no evidence of 
a permanent settlement at Bab adh-Dhra' during this period. Indeed, the first village at the site 
does not appear until the EB IB phase, approximately 100 years later. The lack of permanent EB 
IA habitational evidence, alongside the secondary nature of the burials, led to the conclusion that 
during the EB IA the utilisation of the region was temporary. Evidence of semi-permanent camp- 
sites near the large cemetery may suggest the presence of seasonal, seminomadic pastoralists using 
the site as a burial ground.“ This hypothesis, proposed by Walter Rast and Thomas Schaub, is 
supported by Meredith Chesson, whose analysis of the mortuary evidence indicates that the 
people buried at Bab adh-Dhra' were moved from an initial burial place and reburied at the site. 
However, Chesson concedes, along with co-contributors Susan Sheridan, Jaime Ullinger and 
Lesly Gregoricka, that the presence of the fine ceramics, the sheer number of work hours neces- 
sary to dig the shaft tombs, and the presence of a nearby water source may indicate a greater 
pattern of sedentism than originally thought.“ Paul Lapp's initial idea, which David Ilan echoes, 
is that a settled population nearby used the site as a burial ground.” Whether or not the occu- 
pants of Bab adh-Dhra' were nomadic or sedentary, the mortuary traditions practised there reveal 
the growing importance of this site to those who gathered there during the EB IA. 

The southern chamber of shaft tomb A 72, whose ceramic contents now reside at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne (see below), was one of the EB IA tombs to be excavated (Fig. 3). It is an 
irregular rectangle in shape and was relatively well preserved.?? The placement of objects within 
the tomb was purposeful and followed the general rule-of-thumb discovered in the other EB IA 
shaft tombs. A bone heap was carefully laid out on a reed mat slightly left of the centre of the 
tomb, with three mostly intact skulls lined up to the left of it. Four pottery vessels and a rounded 
macehead were placed behind them, against the wall to the left. The remaining vessels were 
positioned against the wall to the right and rear, with two of them holding a number of jewellery 
beads.?' This structured placement of the grave goods within the tomb is also reflected in the two 
remaining chambers of the shaft tomb, A 72 NW and A 72 NE. Both these tombs also had 
a carefully stacked disarticulated bone heap slightly left of the centre, with skulls lining the left- 
hand side. Ceramic vessels were then placed along the walls of the chambers." Tomb A 72 South 
is, therefore, a typical example of the mortuary tradition practised during the EB IA period at 
Bab adh-Dhra’. 

The homogeneity of the Bab adh-Dhra' pottery is reflected in the consistency of the mortuary 
practices observed at the site. The lack of diversity suggests a community with the same com- 
munal beliefs and values. Adhering closely to this shared response to death and dying are the 
occupants of Tomb A 72 South. 


16 Lapp 1968, p. 13; Rast 1999, p. 170; Rast and Schaub 2003, pp. 12, 43-44; Schaub and Rast 1989, p. 549. 

17 Chesson 1999, p. 146. 

18 Sheridan et al. 2014, p. 138. See also Ortner and Frohlich 2011, p. 114, and Ilan 2002, pp. 94-95, who identify that 
many traits usually attributed to nomadic groups, such as secondary burial, are also practised in sedentary communities. 

9 [lan 2002, p. 95. 

29 Schaub and Rast 1989, pp. 136—140. 

?' Schaub and Rast 1989, pp. 40-142. 

> Schaub and Rast 1989, pp. 132-136. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of tomb A 72 NW, NE and S in Cemetery A, at Bab adh-Dhra’, Jordan 
(After Schaub and Rast 1989, Fig. 76). 


One possible function of the pots placed in the tombs at Bab adh-Dhra' is that they repre- 
sented ‘gifts’ the living gave to deceased persons to take with them into the afterlife. Although 
this is a common assumption about the role objects play in ancient Near Eastern mortuary ritu- 
als, it is likely that funerary objects possessed multiple functions and meanings. In a study on 
"contextualizing grave goods," Ekengren argues that graves are seldom approached by archaeolo- 
gists as the result of a sequence of actions, and archaeologists working within this perspective 
rarely discuss what effects the various archaeologically observable activities performed at the grave 
sites may have had on the function and meaning of the objects that were used.” In order to 
understand the function and meaning of grave goods, it is necessary to consider intentionality, 
ritual sequences, spatial arrangement, typology and physical properties. According to Ekengren, 
"the functions and meanings stipulated by tradition, the functions and meanings formed and 


> Ekengren 2013, pp. 173-192. 
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embodied by the practitioners handling the objects and the bystanders observing them, as well as 
the functions and meanings recalled and/or recreated after the performance (e.g. memories),” all 
warrant attention.*4 

At Bab adh-Dhra' the dominant vessel types are bowls, juglets and jars. One theory accounting 
for these particular containers accompanying the human constituents is that they are vessels of 
feasting. It is observed the pots seldom exhibit any notable visible signs of obvious use or traces 
of wear, signifying that they were not in circulation for long periods prior to their placement in 
the grave. The uniformity of the pottery found in the burials at Bab adh-Dhra' suggests that the 
pots were probably manufactured specifically for funerary use. 

Regardless of their precise function or functions, the pots of Tomb A 72 South remained in 
situ and undisturbed for over 4000 years in the cemetery at Bab adh-Dhra” It is unlikely another 
use beyond burial or removal from the grave was envisaged by those responsible for the manu- 
facture of the pots and their deposition in the tomb. Subsequent looting of burials at Bab adh- 
Dhra' impacts significantly on the biography of the objects from Tomb A 72 South. Kersel and 
Chesson note that in the Dead Sea region of Jordan there were reports of looting as early as the 
1920s, when Mallon and Albright first identified the cemetery and settlement of Bab adh-Dhra’ 
as EBA.” 


1950s and 1960s CE 


From the 1950s, quantities of pottery, reportedly from the Dead Sea area, started appearing in 
antiquities shops in Jerusalem. By 1963, it was reported that pottery had “glutted the market."?6 
In 1964 Professor Paul Lapp, then director of the W. F. Albright Institute of Archaeological 
Research in Jerusalem, discovered that the objects had been taken from robbed tombs at Bab 
adh-Dhra'.27 With the help of local guides, Lapp and his colleague Sigfried Mittmann located 
the tombs and discovered the area to be in disarray.?? Lapp, keen to preserve the site and its his- 
tory, continued on to conduct three seasons of rescue excavation at Bab adh-Dhra' between 1965 
and 1967. 

During Lapp's first excavation season, in the spring of 1965, he determined the extent of the 
mortuary area, designated cemetery A, and discovered two methods of burial — shaft tombs and 
charnel houses. While the shaft tombs dated to the EB IA period, the charnel houses were in use 
considerably later, dating to the EB I-II, when the town at Bab adh-Dhra’ was at its zenith. 
Through study of these tombs, Lapp was able to delineate most of the major phases of occupation 
at Bab adh-Dhra’ during the Early Bronze Age.3° A second season was conducted in the fall of 
that same year, where Lapp and his team excavated part of the settlement area as well as a new 


24 Ekengren 2013, pp. 173-192. 

25 Kersel and Chesson 2013, p. 680. 

Lapp 1966, p. 104. 

27 Lapp 1966. 

Lapp 1966. 

29 Lapp 1965, 1966, 1968a, 1968b; Schaub and Rast 1989. 
Schaub and Rast 1989, pp. 18-19. 
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section of the cemetery, designated cemetery C. This area of the cemetery also contained shaft 
tombs; however, the mortuary tradition was slightly different to that discovered in cemetery A. 

Lapp's final season of excavation at Bab adh-Dhra' occurred in 1967. Here, Lapp focused on 
uncovering more of the cemetery, leaving the town site for excavation in later seasons. Additional 
shaft tombs discovered during this season provided further evidence for the conclusion that this 
tomb type was used during the EB IA period. Indeed, this conclusion was one of Lapp's major 
contributions to the study of Bab adh-Dhra’, as outlined by Schaub and Rast. Lapp's work also 
revealed that Bab adh-Dhra’ was permanently settled during the EB II-III and the discovery of 
tombs dating to the late EB IV phase, also in the 1967 season, revealed crucial information about 
the culture in Transjordan during this period." 

Tomb A 72 South excavated by Lapp was found in cemetery A in the first season of salvage 
excavations in 1965. 


1970s and 1980s CE 


The sudden death of Paul Lapp was to have a further bearing on the biography of objects 
recovered from the excavations at Bab adh-Dhra’. At the age of 39, on Sunday 26 April 1970, he 
died unexpectedly in a swimming accident off the coast of Cyprus, before publishing the results 
of his excavations at Bab adh-Dhra'. Morag Kersel notes that “in addition to being a great loss 
for the archaeology of region, [Lapp's death] meant that the Bab adh-Dhra' material remained in 
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storage in unpublished limbo."?* The finds from the Lapp excavations at Bab adh-Dhra’ were 
transferred to Jerusalem and Amman. 

Kersel recounts that "in a letter from David McCreery (an archaeologist based in Amman) to 
Edward Campbell (an ASOR representative), McCreery outlined an assessment of the stored Bab 
adh-Dhra' pottery in Amman, suggesting that the documentation of the collection was inade- 
quate, the artefacts were at risk, and some of the pots were ‘missing’. ... The tenuous storage situ- 
ation of the Bab adh-Dhra’ material was compounded when archaeologists Walter Rast and 
R. Thomas Schaub applied for permission to renew excavations at the site, beginning in 1975.” 

Kersel goes on to note that in 1977, the Jordanian Department of Antiquities (DOA) and 
ASOR decided to distribute the tomb groups from the original Lapp excavations to interested 
ASOR member institutions for the purposes of display and education.3+ Nancy Lapp, Paul Lapp's 
widow and an archaeologist herself, led this initiative. In a letter to the ASOR Board outlining 
the proposal, she wrote: “There is reason to think that this unusual proposal will be picked up! 
It could mean that a group of 8 or 10 complete or fully reconstructed pots could be available for 
roughly $150, delivered directly to a museum."5 By October 1977 the proposal was accepted, with 


31 Schaub and Rast 1989, p. 20. 

3 Kersel 2015, 50. For obituaries on Paul Lapp see Harvard Theological Review Vol. 64/2-3, April-July 1971, pp. 129— 
134; Campbell 1970, pp. 60-62; and Hillers 1970, pp. 2-3. 

? David McCreery to Edward Campbell, Nancy Lapp and R. Thomas Schaub, 2 September 1977, as reported in 
Kersel 2015, p. 50. 

34 Nancy Lapp to Adnan Hadidi, the director of the Jordanian Department of Antiquities, 1 August 1977, Bab adh- 
Dhra' file, ASOR Archives, as reported in Kersel 2015, p. 50. 

5 Nancy Lapp to the ASOR, 1 September 1977, as reported in Kersel 2015, p. 50. 
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the Department of Antiquities in Jordan agreeing to distribute some of the Bab adh-Dhra' vessels 
for purposes of permanent display and only for the costs of shipping and handling.39 A total of 
1186 pots and 1o basalt bowls were divided into tomb groups and distributed to 24 institutions 
located in the United States of America, Canada and Australia.37 

The original motivation for this initiative was to increase educational access to the Bab adh- 
Dhra’ collection.?* The government of Jordan also hoped that the movement of the tomb groups 
would increase interest in Jordanian archaeology and cooperative archaeological efforts between 
the United States and Jordan. Ultimately, it was anticipated that the Bab adh-Dhra’ groups 
would act as ‘ambassadors’ for the country in their new homes? To ensure that these goals 
would be met, institutions that were to receive a tomb group needed to adhere to four key 
obligations: 


ı. The groups should remain intact with no further division without the permission of 
ASOR, thus ensuring that ASOR and the DOA would be able to keep accurate records 
of the location of the Bab adh-Dhra' material 

2. The pots should be displayed publicly, with the proper attribution 

3. They should be available for study for those responsible for the publication of Bab adh- 
Dhra’ 

4. The ‘charge’ for the collection should be paid in full in a timely manner. 


In 1978 the University of Melbourne paid $855 for 44 pots from Tomb Group A 72 South.19 
The Middle Eastern Studies department at the University of Melbourne was active in establishing 
a collection of objects for teaching and learning purposes.*' At the time the contents of Tomb A 
72 South was acquired, the department offered subjects in “Biblical Archaeology’ and the "Archae- 
ology of Palestine’: objects from Tomb A 72 South at Bab adh-Dhra’ would enhance this curricu- 
lum as teaching aids. In 1978, the Reverend Dr John Arthur Thompson (12 October 1913 — 
23 November 2002) was giving archaeology lectures in the department. Many years earlier, in 
August 1951, Thompson had spent 12 months in the Middle East, where he was an honorary 
fellow of the American Schools of Oriental Research.* Christopher Davey, current director of 
the Australian Institute of Archaeology (AIA), notes that while at ASOR, "John Thompson dug 
with Professor F. V. Winnett, Dr James Pritchard and Dimitri Baramki at Dhiban and Jericho. 
He also worked as a site supervisor and undertook a survey of cisterns in the Dhiban region. He 
travelled with Gerald Lancaster Harding and a team to Jawa and other desert locations in Jordan 
to record Safaitic inscriptions." It is likely Thompson's connections with ASOR provided the 
impetus and opportunity for the University of Melbourne to purchase the contents of Tomb A72 


36 David McCreery to Edward Campbell, Nancy Lapp and R. Thomas Schaub, 13 October 1977, as reported in 
Kersel 2015, p 50. 

37 Kersel 2015, p. 51. 

38 Kersel 2015, pp. 50-51. 

39 Kersel 2015, p. 50. 

49 Kersel 2015, p. 51. Nancy Lapp to Professor A. D. Hallam May 17, 1978. 

* The acquisition of objects was initiated by Professor John Bowman, see Sagona 2006. 

* Davey 2014, p. 23. 

8 Davey 2014, p. 23. 
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South.1 By the time the pots were acquired, Professor Arthur Dudley Hallam was acting head 
of the Middle Eastern Studies department. Correspondence between Nancy Lapp and Arthur 
Hallam documents the transaction involving the contents of Tomb A 72 South. In a letter to 
Professor Hallam dated 17 May 1978, in reply to his letter of 5 May, Nancy Lapp encloses a list 
of the pottery she sent to him (four cartons). Only 44 items were sent, since "apparently the 45th 
vessel was lost somewhere in storage during the past ten years." Enclosed with the pots were two 
black and white photographs, one showing a general view of the cemetery, and another looking 
down the shaft of tomb A 72 with A 72 S to the left. Another letter from Nancy Lapp to Arthur 
Hallam, dated the next day (18 May 1978), noted that in the publication (expected in a year or 
two), "your institution will be listed as the repository for your tomb group." ^ 

During the 1980s, objects in the Middle Eastern Studies collection, including the 44 pots from 
Bab adh-Dhra', were displayed in glass cases in the corridors outside the staff offices of the 
department (Fig. 4). In addition to aiding the teaching of archaeology, the objects were also used 
as topics of study for student assignments and research essays. 

In 1983, 14 of the 44 vessels featured in an exhibition titled Ancient Middle Eastern Ceramics 
and Australian Archaeology in the Middle East, curated by Colin Hope and Jenny Zimmer, that 
was displayed in the Faculty of Art Gallery at the Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
(RMIT) from June 14~24.4° Zimmer states in the catalogue preface, “the exhibition presents 
ancient ceramics from archaeological excavations in Palestine, Cyprus and Egypt." She notes the 
exhibition was designed "for the benefit of those within the community, and from other educa- 
tional institutions, who have an interest in the subject.”47 One of the stated aims of the exhibition 
was to “introduce the role of pottery studies in archaeology."4? The exhibition catalogue also 
contained an essay on "Palestinian Pottery" by Dr Thomas L. McClellan, archaeology lecturer in 
Middle Eastern Studies from 1982 to 1985. The arrangement of the Palestinian pottery was chron- 
ological, and "the large and important Proto-Urban (Early Bronze I) ceramic collection from 
Tomb A 72 South, from the Transjordanian site of Bab adh-Dhra" was noted by McClellan.4? 

In the late 1980s, Dr Greg Wightman, a research fellow in Middle Eastern Studies at that time, 
reorganised the archaeological exhibits in the department and added object labels and text panels 
to the displays. Some of the pots from Bab adh-Dhra' were included in the installations curated 
by Wightman, while those pots not displayed were stored in the Middle Eastern Studies archaeol- 
ogy laboratory.?? 


^* On John Thompson see Davey 2002, pp. 3-6. 

55 This correspondence forms part of the Classics and Archaeology Collection archive, stored at the lan Potter 
Museum of Art. 

46 Zimmer 1983. For the 14 vessels exhibited see McClellan 1983, pp. 160—161: Par (1424), P24 (1407), P34 (1417), 
P39 (1422), P29 (1412), P38 (1421), P36 (1419), P4o (1423), P13 (1396), P3 (1386), P42 (1425), P2 (1385), P33 (1416), 
P23 (1406). 

47 Zimmer 1983, p. 1. 

48 Zimmer 1983, p. I. 

^ McClellan 1983, p. 153. 

59 In 1988, Andrew Jamieson undertook a study of pottery in the Middle Eastern Studies collection for his fourth- 
year honours thesis, Catalogue of the Ceramic Artifacts in the Collection of the Department of Middle Eastern Studies, which 
included the pots from Bab adh-Dhra’. In 1989, the pottery from Lapp’s excavations was published by R. Thomas 
Schaub and Walter E. Rast (Schaub and Rast 1989): the description of material from Tomb A72 is discussed on 
pp. 132-149 (A72S pp. 136 and 140). 
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Fig. 4. Display cases in the Middle Eastern Studies department 
(Photographer Andrew Jamieson). 


1990s and 2000s CE 


With increasing concerns over object security, in 1995 all the items in the Middle Eastern Stud- 
ies collection were transferred to a new University of Melbourne art museum.” The museum, 
which was to include a gallery devoted to Classics and Archaeology, not only offered greater 
security but was equipped with climate controls providing stable environmental conditions in the 
galleries and storage areas. 

In 1998 (on 11 August) the Ian Potter Museum of Art officially opened, though the Classics 
and Archaeology wing would not be ready until the following year.’ Henry Gaughan (from the 
Potter Museum) and Frank Sear (Professor of Classics) selected the objects for the inaugural 
display in the Classics and Archaeology gallery. The pots from Bab adh-Dhra' Tomb A 72 South 
were included. The new antiquities display was popular with students and staff of the university 
and also attracted interest from the wider community, including many groups from local second- 
ary schools (Fig. 5). For the next seven years the pots from Bab adh-Dhra' remained on public 
display as part of a broad survey exhibition, organised chronologically and regionally, featuring 
key works from the Middle Eastern Studies and Classics collections. 


* Also in 1995, a proposal for a Virtual Museum was initiated. The Virtual Museum Project aimed to transform 
teaching, research and public education in Classics and Archaeology and related areas by opening up access to the 
University’s valuable collections of antiquities. http://vm.arts.unimelb.edu.au/report/proj.html£aim 

5 Scott 2012, p. 135. According to Roger Scott, the Classics collection was kept within the department until 2001. 
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Fig. 5. A Presbyterian Ladies College secondary school student with Bab adh-Dhra' pottery 
in the Classics and Archaeology Gallery at the Ian Potter Museum of Art 
(Photographer L. O'Rourke. Courtesy of The University of Melbourne). 


2000s and 20105 


In 2005, the biography of the pots from Bab adh-Dhra' Tomb A 72 South continued to evolve 
with the appointment of a Classics and Archaeology curator.” The curator initiated a new phase 
of curriculum and community engagement centred on objects from the Classics and Archaeology 
Collection.5* While object-based learning (OBL) had always featured in the teaching of ancient 
world studies subjects at Melbourne, with the appointment of a curator it was now possible to 
significandy expand such activities using the Classics and Archaeology Collection. This was 
ümely for several reasons: first, students of ancient world studies subjects exposed to OBL 
responded favourably to engagement with authentic objects; second, OBL was experiencing 
something of a revival in tertiary education;? third, the University of Melbourne made a com- 
mitment to OBL in its Engagement at Melbourne: 2015-2020 strategy;?6 and finally, the Arts 


5 This position was primarily funded by the R. E. Ross Trust, with some additional funds from the Russell and 
Mab Grimwade Fund (also known as the Meigunyah Fund). It was a dual position: the appointee worked both in the 
museum as a curator and in the academic program as archaeology lecturer. 

54 On the collection see Jamieson 2orsb. 

5 See for example, Hannan e al. 2013; Jamieson and Van de Ven 2015. 

55 On the Engagement at Melbourne 2015 to 2020 strategy see https://about.unimelb.edu.au/__data/assets/pdf_ 
file/oo21/15348/Engagement-at-Melbourne-2.pdf 
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Faculty was about to embark upon a major new building project that would include OBL in its 
design philosophy by including teaching spaces designated specifically for object-based learning 
in the building (see below) .57 

Meanwhile, in 2015 Morag Kersel published an important article in the ‘Forum’ section of the 
Journal of Eastern Mediterranean Archaeology and Heritage Studies on “Storage Wars: Solving 
the Archaeological Curation Crisis? "5? In her essay, Kersel argued that “across the globe, storage 
(here implying curation and permanent care) is one of the most pressing issues facing archaeology 
today." She "examines the curation crisis and some of the traditional and innovative solutions to 
the 'storage wars' "in the area of archaeological collections management", arguing that rather than 
something that is viewed as a time-consuming, costly afterthought; curation should be an integral 
part of archaeological praxis." Kersel discusses several potential solutions to the archaeological 
curation crisis: Catch-and-Release Archaeology (recording artefacts in situ and returning material 
to places of origin); Deaccessioning “Old” Collections (removing material from collections 
deemed redundant); Sharing the Spoils: Partage (dividing artefacts at the end of a field season, 
once commonplace in the Middle East); and Long-Term Loans or Leasing (lending material for 
the purposes of display). Kersel looks at the distribution of the Early Bronze Age pottery from 
Paul Lapp’s excavations at Bab adh-Dhra' as a case study in solving the “storage wars.”? She 
revisits the unusual proposal to distribute tomb groups from the original Lapp excavations to 
interested ASOR member institutions for the purposes of display and education and asks, “Could 
the innovative plan of Nancy Lapp be the solution to the curation crisis?"6o 

Because the University of Melbourne received objects under this plan, Andrew Jamieson, who 
had the role of Classics and Archaeology curator, was one of four specialists invited to respond 
to Kersel's paper. He discussed object-based learning activities at the University of Melbourne in 
the context of the curation crisis and Nancy Lapp's innovative plan, and concluded they resulted 
in both pedagogical and research benefits for students and faculty. 

Another defining moment in the biography of the objects from Tomb A 72 South occurred in 
2016 when the pots formed the centrepiece of a major exhibition (Fig. 6) titled The Dead Dont 
Bury Themselves, which went on display from 27 September 2016 to 19 March 2017 in the Classics 
and Archaeology gallery at the Ian Potter Museum of Art.6? The objects from Bab adh-Dhra' 
allowed for multiple levels of interpretation, reflecting the evolving life of an archaeological object 
from its original context of use, to its excavation, to its place within the museum through its 
management and display as part of a wider collection. The aim was to situate the objects within 
this evolving narrative, as well as to allow visitors to consider what a collection like Bab adh- 
Dhra' might be able to reveal about not only the archaeology of death, but also current attitudes 
to dying and disposal of the dead.“3 Alongside the Bab adh-Dhra' material in the exhibition were 


57 Jamieson 2016b. 

5$ Kersel 2015. 

99 Kersel 2015. 

“9 Kersel 2015, p. 53. 

5' Jamieson 2o1şa. See also Jamieson and Fitzpatrick 2014 and Jamieson 2016. 

62 The name of the exhibition was inspired by references to ‘the dead do not bury themselves’ in the literature on 
the archaeology of death and burial (see Pearson 1999, p. 84; Ekengren 2013, p. 175). 

6 Van de Ven and Jamieson 2019. 
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Fig. 6. Bab adh-Dhra' pottery on display in the Dead Don't Bury Themselves exhibition, Ian Potter Museum of Art 
(Photographer Christian Capurro. Courtesy of The University of Melbourne). 


Bronze Age objects from a number of other cemeteries and tombs in the southern Levant, includ- 
ing items from Tell Ajjul, Tell Far'ah, Lachish and Megiddo. The exhibition also included five 
skulls from Jericho, on loan from the Australian Institute of Archaeology. These skulls high- 
lighted the corporeality of death, as well as the process of archaeological excavation and the 
changing standards of archaeological recording for human remains. 

The exhibition provided opportunities for the consideration of a range of issues covering the 
looting and subsequent excavation and post-excavation management of the site's artefact assem- 
blage. The Dead Don't Bury Themselves installation fulfilled the obligations to exhibit the Bab 
adh-Dhra' material and to allow students and visitors to learn about its context of use, excavation, 
preservation and display. Significantly, the exhibition foregrounded the fact that objects are not 
static; they are animated by our ongoing relations with them, and they contain ample informa- 
tion about the past and present cultures within which they reside. The exhibition also emphasised 
the centrality of death in human experience and the rituals created around it. The objects selected 
for display and the accompanying information (text panels, object labels, archival documentation, 
didactic elements and curator-led floor talks) invited viewers to explore the various facets of our 
engagement with the Middle East based on their own interests, whether they be in archaeology, 
physical anthropology, museum management, politics, conservation or any other area. This flex- 
ibility in content and display ultimately allowed for a collaborative creation of knowledge and 
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experience that is valued by the visitor, rather than a curatorial monologue with no relevance to 
the visitor's own reality.ó4 

In a collection of papers on “Museums of the Ancient Near East: Curatorial Practice and 
Audiences," Van de Ven and Jamieson note university museums provide a way to embrace the 
possibilities of Nancy Lapp's innovative engagement-oriented approach, through their focus on 
teaching and outreach — in other words, their commitment to curriculum and community 
engagement.“ In the case of The Dead Don't Bury Themselves exhibition, this strategy took an 
interdisciplinary form: scholars from anthropology and computer science contributed alongside 
archaeologists to the conceptualisation of the exhibition and its dissemination through public 
events, such as a related symposium that incorporated themes ranging from ancient burial prac- 
tices to death in a virtual world.6“ In her opening address to the Dead Don't Bury Themselves 
exhibition, anthropologist Professor Tamara Kohn stated “we understand each other across time 
and space through our human capacity to seek connection."67 By studying the often humble but 
sometimes extraordinary world of things, it is possible to shed new light on both past societies 
and ourselves. The more methods provided for this search, the more connections visitors and 
students will be able to find. 

In 2017, Gemma Lee commenced a PhD research project examining "The Role of Bab adh- 
Dhra' in the Archaeological Curation Crisis." As part of this study, the Bab adh-Dhra’ objects 
were incorporated into several undergraduate Near Eastern archaeology classes at the University 
of Melbourne. Lee's doctoral research aims to evaluate the efficacy of the Bab adh-Dhra' Tomb 
A 72 South assemblage in teaching and learning outcomes through a student questionnaire dis- 
tributed at the end of each OBL session. Classes were held over a two-year period from mid-2017 
to mid-2019 and involved undergraduate students at all study levels. Due to the increased use of 
the objects during this research project, at the beginning of 2019 the Bab adh-Dhra' vessels were 
placed on display in the OBL labs to better facilitate access to the collection (Fig. 7). 


Discussion: object-based learning and object biography 


Using objects to teach is not a new method of instruction. The term ‘object-based learning’ 
was initially coined by Scott G. Paris and refers to the use of objects in classroom teaching to 
promote an active, student-led learning environment.® Active learning encourages students 
to directly participate in the knowledge acquisition process by actively engaging with their learn- 
ing environment. This often involves learning through experience rather than passively taking in 
information, such as through a lecture-based class. OBL, therefore, provides students with an 
active learning experience by encouraging a multi-sensory interaction with objects. Objects have 
been shown to provoke enquiry, particularly when students are being exposed to the artefact for 


54 Van de Ven and Jamieson 2019. 
55 Van de Ven and Jamieson 2019. 
56 Van de Ven and Jamieson 2019. 
57 Van de Ven and Jamieson 2019. 
68 Paris 2002. 
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Fig. 7. Bab adh-Dhra' pottery on display in the Object-Based Learning Laboratories, Arts West Building 
(Photographer Christian Capurro. Courtesy of The University of Melbourne). 


the first time.“? During their enquiry into the object, students create rather than replicate knowl- 
edge discovery.79 This emphasis on knowledge generation empowers students to take control of 
their own learning experience and results in stronger learning outcomes and longer memory 
retention of concepts learnt in class.7! 

The employment of OBL in higher education has been widely studied in recent years. 
Researchers at University College London (UCL) have conducted numerous investigations into 
the uses of OBL across several disciplines and have received positive results. From their multi- 
disciplinary survey of students at UCL in 2010—2011, Leonie Hannan, Rosalind Duhs and Helen 
Chatterjee found that OBL aided students in developing transferable skills and acquiring subject- 
specific knowledge." Students in the study also stressed the “importance of learning by doing 
to long-term understanding." 7? A second study conducted at UCL by Arabella Sharp, Linda 
Thomson, Hellen Chatterjee and Leonie Hannan echoed these results. The study determined 
that a visual and tangible experience is necessary to promote student engagement and effective 
object-based learning.7* Students involved in their study hailed from a range of academic disci- 
plines and reported increases in knowledge and understanding, analytical and observational skill 


69 Hannan et al. 2013; Sharp et al. 2016; Tam 2016. 

79 Tam 2016, p. 126. 

7 Cook and Speight 2010. 

7 Hannan et al. 2013, p. 163. Transferable skills include the development of teamwork, communication, research, 
analytical and observation skills, and critical thinking. 

73 Hannan et al. 2013, p. 163. 

74 Sharp et al. 2016, p. 117. 
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development, engagement, enjoyment and empowerment as a result of their learning experi- 
ence.75 Importantly, the study discovered that students with the least previous experience of OBL 
showed greater gains than those who had experienced it several times previously. For first- and 
second-year undergraduates, who are least likely to have had these experiences, OBL can therefore 
contribute to rapid increases in knowledge acquisition.7Ó 

Sharp et al. also reported that students associated the OBL experience with stronger memory 
retention of concepts learnt in class.77 Information gained through the tactile exploration of 
objects has been shown to significandy improve memory in research conducted by Alberto 
Gallace and Charles Spence. They suggest that multisensory stimulation during the learning 
process may provide stronger and longer-lasting memories than those acquired through only 
a single form of stimulation (whether this be visual or auditory)./? Improved memory retention 
has also been linked to emotionally charged experiences. Touch can serve an affective or emo- 
tional function, alongside discriminative and haptic functions, through providing a range of 
sensations that the individual may find pleasant or unpleasant." Students have reported that 
hands-on learning provides this type of affective experience which appears to have a direct impact 
on the motivational and emotional aspects of learning, including memorising content.8° Memory 
retention, skill development and knowledge generation are all therefore linked to the tangible, 
tactile experience that OBL provides. It is important to emphasise that tactile exploration of 
objects does not include passive touch, such as simply placing your hand upon an artefact, but 
rather the active manipulation of an object. The student must be fully engaged in the process 
of handling or interacting with an artefact for OBL to be an effective teaching strategy. 

Various studies have provided guidance as to how to provide this type of active learning experi- 
ence for students. Prown led the way with his three steps for object analysis, which encourage the 
student first to describe the object, then to deduce or interpret the type of interaction between 
object and receiver and finally to speculate on the meanings behind various aspects of the object." 
Linda K. Friedlander has promoted a similar method, where students are encouraged first to 
describe in detail the object before them before attempting to construct any conclusions or inter- 
pretations.? In both of these methods, the object is used actively as evidence by the student, 
rather than as a passive illustration.*4 It is the use of the object which turns it into a source of 
meaning, and thus it is important for students to involve themselves in critically analysing the 
artefacts before them.95 Teachers can facilitate this process by guiding students through the analy- 
sis by posing additional questions to broaden student thinking. This also creates an opportunity 


75 Sharp et al. 2016. 

76 Sharp et al. 2016, p. 118. 

77 Sharp et al. 2016. 

78 Gallace and Spence 2008, p. 179. 
7? McGlone 2008. 

Meecham 2016, p. 73. 

81 McGlone 2008; Tiballi 2016. 
Prown 1982. 

Friedlaender 2015, p. 150. 

84 Prown 1982. 

55 Bain and Ellenbogen 2002. 
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for students to converse about their inquiry with teachers and peers and to draw on this social 
interaction for aid in the meaning-making process.3“ 

It is clear that OBL is a beneficial method of teaching that promotes greater engagement, and 
stronger learner motivation and overall knowledge and skill development. What much of this 
research does not address, however, is the type of objects that are being employed in OBL classes 
to reach these outcomes. Lee’s doctoral research, focusing on the use of the Tomb A 72 South 
pottery, which offers many different levels of interpretation, will provide greater insights into how 
specific categories (regional, chronological, morphological, technical, et cetera) of material con- 
tribute to teaching and learning outcomes on a wide range of issues. 

From an examination of the biography of the Bab adh-Dhra’ objects, it is clear that the col- 
lection has a rich history beyond Near Eastern mortuary practices during the EBA which can be 
used to inform students about a variety of topics relating to Near Eastern archaeology. Some of 
these topics address the ancient world, such as the archaeology of death and ancient ceramic 
technologies, but others involve current issues in archaeological praxis, such as post-excavation 
collection management practices, the curation crisis and the looting of archaeological sites in the 
Middle East. 

Preliminary findings from Lee’s study indicate that the Bab adh-Dhra’ vessels can be success- 
fully deployed in the classroom to develop student knowledge and understanding of several topic 
areas, such as those mentioned above. Students engaged in the study reported increases in both 
transferable and subject-specific skills and felt more confident about entering the archaeological 
field after their experience with the Bab adh-Dhra' collection (Fig. 8).7 The Bab adh-Dhra' 
assemblage now features frequently in undergraduate teaching and learning, making the Mel- 
bourne context an excellent example of the benefits of the legal global movement of objects. 

By tracking the biographies of objects, it is possible to begin to unpack the histories that they 
have accumulated, and continue to accumulate, throughout their lifespan. Doing so not only 
increases our understanding of these objects and the persons and events to which they are con- 
nected, but also forces us to recognise how we can influence (and conserve) the ongoing lives of 
these objects. 

The biography of the objects from Bab adh-Dhra’ A 72 South continues to evolve. In 2020 
Morag Kersel plans to travel to Melbourne to see and study them. The purpose of the visit is 
twofold: firstly, it relates to Kersel’s own research and the ‘Follow the Pots’ project; and secondly, 
it is part of a new collaborative venture between Kersel and the authors of this article, known 
as ‘Object Lessons’ and inspired by the movement of objects from the Early Bronze Age site of 
Bab adh-Dhra’. This project plans to investigate the effects of the movement of objects from Bab 
adh-Dhra’, in order to assess the consequences of such movement for our understanding of the 
past and the impact that movement has on university-level pedagogy. As part of the ‘Object Les- 
son’ collaboration, we are interested in documenting and understanding the movement of objects 
from their original archaeological findspots: archaeological artefacts may be transferred through 
leasing or long-term loans, legalised trade, or diplomatic gifts (that is, positive movement), or at 


86 Bain and Ellenbogen 2002, p. 163; Rowe 2002. 
87 Lee 2019, pp. 53-57. 
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Fig. 8. Undergraduate students at the University of Melbourne handling and discussing the Bab adh-Dhra' vessels 
in the Object-Based Learning Labs in the Arts West Building (Photographer Gemma Lee). 


other times through clandestine excavations, theft, unauthorised border crossings, or object laun- 
dering (that is, negative movement). 

The positive movement of archaeological artefacts, such as the example from Bab adh-Dhra’, 
to educational institutions guarantees that Jordanian archaeological material is readily available 
for study, is curated and stored in safe facilities, and can be viewed publicly, resulting in both 
pedagogical and research benefits. Responsible pedagogical access to this material, with the par- 
ticipation of the Jordanian government, adds to the production of archaeological knowledge in 
a way that benefits everyone. Further research and assessment are required to understand the 
mechanics of such movement of objects so that this might become a model of international 
collaboration. 

The biography of the Bab adh-Dhra' objects has thus informed a new program towards the 
responsible and positive management of archaeological material across borders. From their manu- 
facture and mortuary use, to the looting and salvage excavations at Bab adh-Dhra’, to their path 
through the curation crisis and various archaeological collections management practices, the Bab 
adh-Dhra' tomb groups have significantly increased our understanding of key issues facing 
archaeologists in Jordan and the surrounding regions. It is expected that in their current role as 
museum objects and aids for teaching and research they will continue to provide inspiration for 
tracking object movements and biographies going forward. 
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Pekka Pitkänen, Migration and Colonialism in Late Second Millennium BCE Levant and Its Environs: The 
Making of a New World, Studies in the History of the Ancient Near East. London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2020. Pp. xv + 278. £115. ISBN 978-1-138-67703-6 (Hardcover). 


The author of this volume, Pekka Pitkanen, is senior lecturer in religious, philosophical and historical 
studies at the University of Gloucestershire, UK. The book is clearly related to courses that he teaches on 
biblical studies with emphasis on textual analyses to which, laudably, he brings a considerable knowledge 
of archaeological evidence. A final chapter is concerned with placing his studies of the ancient Levant and 
its immediate neighbours in a contemporary political context from his own particular theological stand- 
point. While this is not pervasive throughout the volume, and not really explicit even in the final chapter, 
Pitkânen's specific biblical and textual interests obviously influenced his choice of topics as well as his 
approaches to them. This book is clearly intended not only for his own and other students, but also for 
a wider lay audience with interests in biblical studies, and archaeology, and particularly in the transition 
from the Late Bronze Age (LBA) to the Iron Age (IA) in the 12th century BCE. At £115, however, one 
doubts that it will find its way onto may shelves outside of academic libraries. As the author points out 
early in the volume, the transition from the LBA to the IA resulted in traditions that have come down to 
the present day through the Hebrew Bible, and which have therefore had profound influences on subse- 
quent “western” history. Thus, his chosen subject is one of great interest. 

Recent decades have seen a huge amount of archaeological fieldwork and analysis devoted to the core 
topics of this book. A key question has been whether the "Twelfth Century Crisis” was a single, or at least 
short and sudden event, or the culmination of longer processes that eventually led to the decay and down- 
fall of empires and kingdoms, particularly Mycenaean, Hittite and Egyptian. A climatic event leading to 
famine that forced people to migrate out of their homelands to settle on the Levantine coast and Cyprus is 
seen by some as a crucial factor, albeit not the only one. Other scholars have denied the role of large-scale 
migrations of the Sea Peoples, and others, and thus explicitly or implicitly denied a role for drought and 
famine amongst the causes of the observed political changes. Pitkânen comes down firmly on the side of 
migration, and what he helpfully terms ‘settler migration’ (to distinguish it from nomadism and tran- 
shumance), that leads to colonialism. Violence, it is claimed, is associated with such movements and demo- 
graphic changes, and the author employs a broader definition of the word holocaust than many would 
accept. The geographic net is cast wide, stretching from the eastern limit of the Levant to the Euphrates 
River to consider the Middle Assyrian Empire together with the arrival, rise, and fall of the Arameans. It is 
a strength of the book to include the more easterly zone alongside the more commonly treated Sea Peoples, 
especially the Philistines, Israelites, and other actors. Throughout the volume, Pitkánen's ideas and inter- 
pretations are supported by reference to the ethnographic parallels provide by the Nuer and Dinka tribes 
of Southern Sudan. These two sub-Saharan pastoralist tribes have never formed states of their own but 
have competed, sometimes violently, over grazing land and water. The validity of invoking a study of these 
conflicting tribes to explain Levantine conflicts during the late second and early first millennia BCE will be 
questioned by many readers. They do not detract from the book; the question is whether they add any- 
thing of worth. 

Chapters 1 and 2 set the background to the study and expound on theoretical matters of migration, 
colonialism, violence, and their societal contexts. The third chapter provides summary overviews of LBA 
empires beginning with Egypt, followed by Mittani in northwestern Upper Mesopotamia, the Hittites on 
the Anatolian plateau, and Middle Assyria, an empire that had its capital at Assur on the Tigris River and 
an empire that stretched westwards to the Middle Euphrates. Next, in a leap westward, comes Mycenae, 
where the question as to whether it was really an empire or a group of states sharing a uniform culture is 
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left open. This generalising survey concludes that the late second millennium Ancient Near East comprised 
well organised empires, essentially agrarian, and often expansive. These summaries set the scene for the 
great changes that are to come with the collapse of what is called the international system. Chapters 4 to 7 
deal with these changes, starting with Philistia, for which there is a greater abundance of archaeological, 
epigraphic and textual sources than for the subjects of the chapters following. The archaeological literature 
for the Philistines is, of course, vast, so we are presented with no more than a summary and no discussion 
or illustration of material culture. The conclusion is that the "textual and archaeological evidence about the 
Philistines and the Sea Peoples provides a logical and consistent picture of migration" (p. 126). That, to 
some scholars, will be waving a red rag to a bull. The chapter on Ancient Israel deals with a subject closest 
to the author's heart, interpretation of biblical texts. That there are elements of history to be extracted from 
the texts is not without doubt, and due caution is provided. With regard to Egypt, Pitkâne's comments 
about Asiatic slaves rather than deported populations may require correction, but that does not affect his 
remark that "any migration from Egypt was a one-time event as indicated in the biblical narrative, but 
could instead have taken place over a longer period" (p. 145). Turning next to the Arameans, we may be 
thankful for the gathering together of all references in Neo-Assyrian texts. The focus here is on the arrival 
of these presumably pastoral, non-state people, their possible origins, and their successes against the Middle 
Assyrian state. The later, well known, flourishing of the Aramean kingdoms before they were conquered 
and absorbed into the Neo-Assyrian empire is given a light brush. The evidence, largely linguistic and 
onomastic, seems to this reviewer to support the concept of an Aramean expansion that does indeed war- 
rant explanation, but the evidence for large-scale ‘settler migration’ is thin to say the least. The penultimate 
chapter contains brief sketches of other relevant migrations: North Syria and Phoenicia, Edom, Moab and 
Ammon. 

The final chapter is the most difficult to review. Dealing as it does with very recent history, after a gap 
of almost three millennia from the subject of the previous chapters, it is no doubt in part intended to give 
relevance to ancient studies. But there is more to it than that, because the theoretical models concerning 
migration, colonialism, and violence set out in the first chapters, and employed throughout the specific 
sections of the book, are also seen to hold for the modern period. Readers of this chapter, whether or not 
they agree with its sentiments, are likely to find it too brief and superficial to be informative. 

In sum, then, Pitkânen has given us a provocative book aimed a wide audience. Transition from the 
LBA to the JA through the crisis years is seen at least in large part as resulting from ‘settler migration’ lead- 
ing to colonialism and involving violence. On the Levantine coast these events seem largely to have been 
restricted to Philistine, and here archaeologists will have much more to say, while new DNA evidence 
might suggest more nuanced approaches. Experts in the field will find much to contest, while students and 
lay readership will need to read these pages with critical and questioning eyes. If this book serves to excite 
new interest in fascinating areas of study, it will have served its purpose. 
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Lukasz Niesiolowski-Spanö and Marek Wecowski, eds, Change, Continuity, and Connectivity: North- 
Eastern Mediterranean at the Turn of the Bronze Age and in the Early Iron Age, Phillippika - Altertums- 
wissenschaftlich Abhandlungen, Contributions to the Study of Ancient World Cultures 118. Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 2018. Pp. 468. 89€. ISSN 1613-5628, ISBN 978-3-447-10969-7 (Hardcover). 


'This edited collection of essays is devoted to a subject of exceptional interest to archaeologists and 
ancient historians working in the Aegean, the Mediterranean islands — particularly Cyprus —, the west 
and south coasts of Turkey, and the Levant. It spans the transition from domination by the Late Bronze 
Age empires of the Hittites and Egyptians through a period of crisis if not collapse in the 12th century BC 
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to the emergence of new polities in the Early Iron Age. It addresses theoretical, archaeological and linguistic 
evidence with a briefer excursus into potentials from archaeometry. Chapters are not numbered, and are 
thus referred to by author; an abbreviated list of contents is given at the end of this review. If there is one 
single theme that pervades the book it is the movement of peoples, that is, ‘migration’: who moved, from 
where to where, how many, and when. Surprisingly, very little space is given to discussing why there was 
such widespread and fundamental change, presumably because so much has already been written on that 
topic, as well summarised by Eric Cline (2014). Additionally, we may detect a growing consensus that there 
was not one single cause of the ‘12th century crisis’ but, rather, the coincidence of several factors over dec- 
ades. Environmental change barely gets a mention, older ideas of climatic disaster and famine are ignored. 

In 2019, too late to have been taken into consideration by any of the authors in the work under review, 
no less than nine authors contributed to an important new study in which DNA from human burials was 
analysed.’ If the science is right, and there is no specific reason for the non-specialist to think that it is not 
(although DNA used in the study was retrieved from only 10 individuals), the interpretation of the results 
is clear and important: “a migration event occurred during the Bronze to Iron Age transition in Ashkelon 
but did not leave a long-lasting genetic signature." The cultural implications of this particular new study 
have yet to be worked through, but one might suspect that none of the contributors would express aston- 
ishment, and each could probably adjust their standpoint to accommodate it. Nevertheless, the papers 
sometimes offer opposing perspectives. In the more nuanced views of recent decades, all commentators, 
whether envisioning large-scale migrations of Sea Peoples (e.g., Yasur-Landau 2010) or taking a more mini- 
malist line (Middleton's chapter in Change) would agree that each site followed its own trajectory through 
and after the 'collapse', but there might otherwise be little middle ground between them. 

Change, Continuity and Collapse stemmed from three international workshops held at Warsaw, 2014— 
2016. It contains 23 papers divided into four unequal parts that, we are told in the introduction, are 
intended to provide a broad multidisciplinary reassessment of relationships between the Levant and the 
Aegean c. 1300-900 BCE. While each part follows a theme: Regional Reassessments, Cross-Cultural 
Approaches, Regional Approaches, and Scientific Perspectives, alternative arrangements within parts I-II 
would have been possible, since contributions by Oreshko, in his now familiar detailed and revisionist 
style, in part I, and Bourogiannis on transmission of the alphabet in part II, could just as well have been 
placed with the linguistic papers in part III. The final part, IV, contains but two papers, the first of which 
foreshadows the report from Ashkelon cited above. 

The papers in Part I are quite broad in scope, only the last being restricted to evidence from a single site. 
In general, the emphasis is on continuity rather than change. Taracha discusses relationships between Hit- 
tites and Mycenaeans in the Mediterranean sphere. In so doing, he discusses the vexing question of non- 
Hittite “Great Kings”, which involves the issue of whether or not there was a single Mycenaean king recog- 
nised by the Hittites as an equal, and suggests evidence for two kingdoms ruled by ‘brothers’. Archaeologists 
might agree with his statement that there is little evidence for overland trade between Western Turkey and 
the Hittite Homeland. More controversial is Taracha's conclusion that movements of peoples around 1200 
BC had their origins in Mycenaean expansion by 1300 BC. Following on, Oreshko deals with Ahhiyaywa 
in the Iron Age in a highly linguistic contribution. His main argument rejects the widely accepted identi- 
fication of Adanowa in the Karatepe hieroglyphic inscription, reading instead Ahhiyawa. Linguistic special- 
ists will need to consider whether Oreshko's arguments stand up before giving consideration to his claim 
that Danuna was an Aegean land unrelated to Cilicia, and his far-reaching idea built on that. This interest- 
ing contribution raises the wider question of how to assess the historical importance of his onomastic sug- 
gestions in the absence of firm archaeological evidence for Aegean settlement in Cilicia. Pfoh, in a largely 
theoretical contribution, argues for continuity with regard to the permanence of "hierarchical territorial 
structures based on kinship and patronage in the Levant" (p. 64), challenging broadly held views on differ- 
ences between Late Bronze Age domination of empires and Iron Age ethnic polities. In an interesting paper 
on naval warfare and piracy, Emanuel considers, amongst other things, the difference between state and 


1 Feldman et al. 2019. 
? Feldman er al. 2019, p. 1. 
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non-state, but he does not discuss the crucial question of who actually built the ships (rather than boats). 
His chapter also begs the question, should people who built and constructed their own ships rather than 
commandeering those of others be termed pirates? Killebrew provides a summary of relations between 
Cyprus and the Levant, principally through pottery. In Cyprus LC IIIA, which spanned the Late Bronze 
Age-Iron Age transition, she sees resilience in the absence of imperial domination. In the following Iron I 
period, there were movements of people from Cyprus to the Levant, including Philistines, and reciprocal 
Philistine influence on Cyprus. In the next chapter, Middleton reiterates his consistently held views against 
migration as the “primary mechanism of culture change" (p. 111), although he does not completely deny 
that there might have some movement of people. Very recent research might further undermine his case, 
particularly archaeological evidence for the Late Bronze Age—Iron Age transition at Carchemish with signs 
of a conflagration. In the same vein, Nüfez, Ben-Shlomo and Maeir all see new foreign influences against 
a background of continuity. Nufiez makes the interesting suggestion that the sea battle of Ramesses II, 
usually thought to have taken place in the Nile delta, was actually fought in the mouths of several Levan- 
tine rivers. Both Nüüez and Ben-Shlomo anticipate, albeit in different ways, the evidence from DNA cited 
above, in which Philistines are not seen as dominant. Inland, at Tell Abu al-Kharaz, Bürge and Fischer 
argue for an intermingling of newcomers and local people. 

The papers in Part II are devoted to more specific topics, including objects, images and alphabets, as well 
as activities such as feasting and religious sacrifices. Space does not permit more than the briefest of com- 
mentary on each of the individual contributions. Crielaard concentrates on four elite tombs that are 
claimed with considerable justification to be of individuals with "hybrid or multiple identities" (p. 196). 
The next chapter, by Murray, also deals with elites, this time through examination of exotic objects from 
the east found on the Greek mainland, with an emphasis on context. While these two papers are of interest 
in that the material considered spans the Late Bronze Age-lron Age interface over the area addressed by 
the volume as a whole, and they demonstrate interconnectivity at the higher end of the social strata, it is 
not made explicit how, if at all, they might contribute to explanatory models. Bourogiannis treats a differ- 
ent subject, transmission of the alphabet from east to west, which he sees as also being an elite issue, in that 
the creation of a Greek alphabet from an original Phoenician one was a deliberate construction by either 
a single person or a group/community. In discussing where the Greek alphabet might have been invented, 
he rules out Cyprus but is undecided, because of chronological uncertainties in archaeological evidence, as 
to whether the transmission was from Phoenician to Phrygian to Greek, or vice versa. The remaining chap- 
ters in Part II concern religious practices through consideration of Egyptian and Aegean funerary imagery. 
Vlachou too is necessarily concerned with elites as well as with local Aegean evidence examined in the light 
of a broad Near Eastern and Egyptian background. In much the same way, Martin considers feasting, 
comparing the marzeah with the simposion. Ekroth compares ritual sacrifice of animals in Greece and the 
Levant, concluding with a call for further studies. 

Part III, concerned with matters linguistic, opens with a theoretical chapter by Piwowarczyk on chronol- 
ogy and dating. There follow four specialist, complimentary chapters on loanwords and influences: Rosół 
on early Semitic loanwords in Greek, Dardano on Semitic influences in Anatolian languages, Simon on 
Anatolian influences on Greek, and Watson, who considers Anatolian influences in Semitic languages. To 
a non-linguist like this reviewer, the most striking thing that comes out of these chapters is how few loan- 
words are included and how slight the influences appear to be. As a more general comment, it would be of 
interest to know if the linguists would see the same paucity of direct evidence, particularly with regard to 
pottery, in archaeological evidence. 

'The final part, IV, on scientific perspectives, considers prospects and potentials for DNA, isotopic evi- 
dence in the reconstruction of life-way. Both are short contributions to fast-evolving methods and tech- 
niques, which seem to have been added to the volume almost as an afterthought. 

'To conclude, the volume in hand is concerned with a vibrant area of Ancient Near Eastern scholarship. 
It will need to be consulted by anyone working in the transition from the Late Bronze Age to the Iron Age 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and beyond, whether from history, art history, archaeology or linguistics. 
This multidisciplinary approach is perhaps the book's greatest strength, one that will ensure its place in 
academic libraries. 
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Leila Badre, Emmanuelle Capet and Barbara Vitale, Tell Kazel au Bronze Recent: Études céramiques. Beirut: 
Presses de l'Institut Français du Proche-Orient, 2018. Pp. 250. €45. ISBN 9782351597408. 


This book by Leila Badre, Emmanuelle Capet and Barbara Vitale proposes a comprehensive examination 
of the Late Bronze Age ceramic material from Tell Kazel, one of the largest settlements of the north Akkar 
plain in the Levant region. In the Late Bronze Age this site was associated with Sumur, a place of Egyptian 
residence during Egypt’s dominance in this region. In the Amarna letters dated to the 14th century BC, 
Tell Kazel is linked with the Amurnu kingdom, located not only on the crossroads of important trade 
routes but also in an area of confrontation between Egyptian and Anatolian powers.' The research has not 
only local, regional significance, but also a wider scope, as together with the large corpus of local material 
it examines imported Cypriot and Mycenaean pottery and focuses on the interaction between the East 
Mediterranean coastal region and the Aegean world. The material presented is the result of 18 years of 
archaeological campaigns at Tell Kazel by the American University of Beirut, directed by Leila Badre. 

In the foreword, the authors speak about the organisation of the book and its general contents. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first part, which represents the main corpus of the book, commences 
with a review of historical context, the history of archaeological research in the region, and the importance 
of Tell Kazel for the archaeology of the Akkar plain. These chapters are followed by the typological analysis 
of ceramic material found at Tell Kazel from two locations: the first one represents the residential area and 
the second apart from residences, comprises the temple and administrative buildings. In the form of tables, 
the authors chart a proposed distribution of pottery categories based on the stratigraphy and function of 
these buildings, which as a result provides very good substance to associate certain pottery categories with 
the function of the buildings throughout the Late Bronze Age. The pottery terminology as well as the 
chronology of Tell Kazel is synchronised with Tell Arqa, located in the south Akkar region and excavated 
by J.-P. Thalmann.? This gives the reader an easier understanding of Tell Kazel material in the context of 
the entire Akkar region. Ceramics are analysed by fabric and surface treatment, followed by form and cat- 
egory classification. Discussed separately in this part of the book is the handmade burnished ware known 
as Barbaric ware, which is considered to be locally made and showing affinities with pottery from the 
Aegean world. The authors also deal with the synthesis of imported material such as Cypriot and Myce- 
naean handmade pottery. Treated separately as well is wheel-made Grey ware, which is associated with 
Cyprus. As a conclusion to the first part of the book, the authors observe the evolution of ceramic material 
throughout the Late Bronze Age. The typology as well as its chronology is discussed in regional context in 
comparison with other sites from the neighbouring areas. This is a very useful contribution to outlining the 
position of Tell Kazel within the general chronology of the Levantine region and its adjacent area. The 
typological examination of ceramic material in the first part of the book is accompanied by a catalogue of 
material with illustrations of the 560 ceramic objects. It includes four colour plates. 

In the second part of the book, Cypriot and locally made imitations of Cypriot wares are examined in 
more detail by Barbara Vitale. The author takes a different typological approach than was used in the first 
part of book. Within the Cypriot pottery she distinguishes eight ware types, which are then subdivided 
into categories. Among them are also imitations of Cypriot vessels such as Ring Base, Red Lustrous Wheel 
Made and Shaved Ware, which are found alongside original ones. This evidence gives the author substance 
to propose that at Tell Kazel there was no shortage of imported ware. The aim of presenting imported ware 
types at Tell Kazel is not to examine their chronology, but rather to determine the scale of the presence of 
imported ware at the settlement and understand the character of interaction between the Levantine and 
Cyprus. This study of the Cypriot pottery is provided with distribution charts based on the area of discov- 
eries and ware types. From this examination, the author concludes that throughout the Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages, the most prevalent occurrence of imported Cypriot ware was during the period of 


1 Barde 2013. 
? Thalmann 2006. 
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Egyptian dominance, when small-size handmade Cypriot pottery is found mostly in the temple area. In 
later periods, with the decrease of imported ware, imitations are fewer as well. 

The typological examination of Cypriot pottery is provided with a catalogue. As with the first part of the 
book, this catalogue is also accompanied by ample pottery illustrations. However, regretfully there are no 
colour images. This can be especially important for painted pottery. Often the black and white photos are 
of small size and sometimes even of lower quality (see, for example, p. 224, SH.J:74; p. 227, WP:15). 

In general, because the main focus of both parts of the book is the typology of ceramic material exca- 
vated at the settlement, it would have been beneficial if illustrations of excavations and the contexts where 
the material was discovered were included. But the general plan of the site presented in the book gives 
a good idea of the location of excavation areas from which ceramic material came (for example, photos 5 
and 6, p. 33). 

One of the important aspects of the pottery study of Tell Kazel is its quantitative analysis. The authors 
provide the numbers of sherds and complete pots from each area of excavation based on the stratigraphic 
phases; however, they do not give the weight of the ceramic material, which would have provided a better 
understanding of the volume of pottery distribution across the site. 

Overall, the extensive and in-depth typological analyse of ceramic material in this book will serve 
researchers well as a guide to work on the Late Bronze Age Akkar plain and the wider Levantine region. 
It also contributes to our understanding of the Cypriot and Mycenaean imported pottery in this region. 
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Pavel Avetisyan, Roberto Dan and Yervand Grekyan, eds, Over tbe Mountains and Far Away: Studies in 
Near Eastern History and Archaeology Presented to Mirjo Salvini on the Occasion of his 80th Birthday. 
Oxford: Archaeopress, 2019. Pp. 570. £80. ISBN 9781784919436. 


'This book contains 62 articles by 77 authors in alphabetical order, all written by Salvini's friends, col- 
leagues, collaborators and students, in his honour on the occasion of his 8oth birthday. The volume pre- 
sents papers mainly in English, with six in Italian, and two each in German and French, on archaeological 
subjects ranging from the third millennium BC to the Middle Ages, and on regions stretching from west- 
ern Anatolia, extending to northern Syria and Iraq, and to the Lake Sevan basin of Iran and Transcaucasia. 
The vast majority of papers, however, are dedicated to the various aspects of the Urartian kingdom's his- 
tory, material culture and philology — reflecting Mirjo Salvini's own contributions to the field of Urartol- 
ogy. Salvini was extensively involved in the discovery, publication and re-examination of previously unpub- 
lished Urartian inscriptions. Perhaps his greatest contribution to the Urartian studies was his five-volume 
Corpus Dei Testi Urartei (CTU), which sums up his entire career. 

A detailed discussion of all the papers included in this volume both chronologically and thematically is 
hardly possible. Therefore, I will confine myself to papers that deal with Urartian studies, where my own 
research interest lies and I can comment. 
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The festschrift is an important contribution to Near Eastern studies and, in particular, to Urartian stud- 
ies. One comment, however, is that the articles presented in this volume could have been arranged chrono- 
logically or geographically for readers, rather than listing every individual paper alphabetically. The book 
starts with an editorial by Pavel Avetisyan, Roberto Dan and Yervand Grekyan, a foreword by the head of 
ISMEO, Adriano Rossi, and a list of Salvini's achievements over the last five decades. 

As most of the papers are focussed on the pre-history of Armenia, it is perhaps not surprising that the 
first chapter deals with the relationship between Urartu and Armenia. Its author, Gregory E. Areshian 
argues for a connection between Erimena, the father of Rusa, whose time of kingship is subject to debate,' 
and Armenia. Despite seeing the difficulty of connecting both names, Areshian concludes that Erimena 
and Armia were cognates. 

The following article, by Hayk Avestiyan and his colleagues, deals with anthropomorphic sculptures from 
the site of Syunik, a theme not dissimilar to that of Atilla Batmaz's paper looking into clay figurines from the 
Urartian fortresses. Migayel Badalyan focuses on the cult and iconography of Urartian Sun god Siuini. 

Raffaele Biscione focuses on the roots of the Urartian kingdom by categorising archaeological sites from 
the Early Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age in Armenia and connecting the foundation of the Urartian 
kingdom with the Caucasia region. However, his model of categorisation of archaeological sites was recently 
criticised by Hammer, who rightly pointed out that Biscione ignores the existence of lower settlement in 
his analyses.? 

Arsen Bobokhyan and his co-authors argue the possibility that the Urartian god Quera was a local pre- 
Urartian deity and try unconvincingly to connect this to the so-called “vishap” stelae. The argument is 
based on the re-use of a “vishap” stele by the Urartian king Argisti I in which the conquest of the country 
of Hi[x]rinia is mentioned? However, it should be pointed out that there is no mention of god Quera in 
this stele of Argisti, which calls into question Bobokhyan's argument, and even whether such condusion 
can be derived from a single stele. 

Altan Gilingiroglu considers the functions of Ayanis and suggests that, in addition to its military and 
economic functions, the site may have been used as a cult centre. 

While Urartian period granaries are the focuses of Birgit Christiansen's contribution, Megan Cifarelli 
explores the interaction between Hasanlu and Urartu by re-examining Hasanlu material kept in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum collection. 

Roberto Dan and his co-authors present a new wall painting fragment from Erebuni, as well as provid- 
ing an overall view of painted fragments from other Urartian sites. Although it seems to be a minor error, 
the map that illustrates the location of the Urartian sites where the painted fragments were found (p. 172, 
figure 1) is wrong. The site names and signs on the map are wrongly stated, for example, instead of 
Aluntepe the name of Bastam is used. More attention could have been paid to the creation of this map. 

The following article by Maryam Dara deals with a bracelet with a Urartian cuneiform inscription from the 
site of Tul-e Talesh. A map showing the location of the site would have been very useful for the reader here. 

Aylin Erdem uses a Turkish version of Urartian cuneiform inscriptions, despite there being some errors 
and mistakes in this edition.* This is a peculiar choice, as the author would have had access to Salvini's 
CTU, let alone in a book dedicated to Prof. Salvini. Moreover, Erdem suggests that “nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes had always been a problem for the central authority" (p. 209) and goes as far as to state that 
the Urartian state gave permission to the nomads to setde within the borders of their lands"; however, 
there is no evidence to support her claims. Although we have plenty of textual evidence for the deportation 
of war captives to various parts of the kingdom territory,’ there is none mentioning nomadic and semi- 
nomadic people. In addition, Erdem states that nomadic people were mostly engaged in metal crafts 
(p. 210) without elaborating her suggestions or supporting her claims with actual evidence. 


1 See various entries in Kroll et al. 2012. 
? Hammer 2014. 

5 CTU A 8-12. 

* Payne 2006. 

5 Çifçi 2017, pp. 263-273, Table 30. 
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Bülent Genç considers whether the area of Analıkız, located on the northeast slopes of Van Citadel, was 
a religious place or not. The aforementioned complex was built to house obelisks mentioning the citadels 
(p. 239). Furthermore, the so-called sacrificial channel, running from the north end of the complex was 
interpreted as a drainage channel. 

Levan Gordeziani entertains the idea of Diauhi being designated an alternative for Qulha,° in contrast 
to the general view that the former ceased to exist after Argisti I's conquest of it. 

While Yervand Grekyan comments on the origin of the Urartian scribal school, Michael Herles re-dates 
Oshakan tomb no. 25 to the Median period (previously Urartian). 

Krzysztof Hipp looks into the possible motives behind the Urartian envoys’ visit to the Assyrian king 
Ashurbanipal’s court. 

Simon Hmayakyan unconvincingly argues that the fortress of Armavir (Urartian Argistihinili) was built 
as a town with two citadels: the “Eastern Fortress’ named the ‘city of Haldi’, and the “Western Fortress’, 
called ‘Argistihinili’. In this chapter, the author draws parallels with the Lake Van basin, where he men- 
tions the name of Rusahinili, but it would have been better if it was explicitly stated to which Rusahinili 
he was referring, since there are two sites bearing this name in the region: Rusahinili FUFQilbanikai (Topr- 
akkale) and Rusahinili Eidurukai (Ayanis). 

Two Urartian rock-cut tombs, one from Van citadel and other from Yelpin, are presented by Erkan 
Konyar and Stephan Kroll, respectively. The figure of Van citadel (Fig. 1 p. 308) showing the plan and 
section of the Argisti I tomb and of the Cremation tomb is too small to understand or to see any details. 
It would have been better if it was published in much greater detail as these plans were made by the new 
Van/Tuspa excavation team. 

One of the most controversial papers in this book is written by Artak Movsisyan, who claims to have 
deciphered Urartian hieroglyphs and, without any arguments or evidence, states that the language of the 
hieroglyphic writing was Old Armenian. Although it is now not as common as it was in previous scholarly 
works, there is still a tendency to equate the Urartian kingdom with proto-Armenian among Armenian 
scholars.” It would have been interesting to know why the editors of such an important book included this 
article, since most of the arguments presented in this essay are baseless. Figure 5 (p. 362) of this section 
looks like it is the work of the author and figure 8 (p. 364) shows the Madırburc, located at the west end 
of the Van citadel, the inscription of king Sarduri, son of Lutipri. The aforementioned cuneiform inscrip- 
tion is written in Assyrian and consists of six identical texts, not in Armenian as the caption text states.? 
Like in the rest of this section, none of the sources of the figures are given. 

Armen Petrosyan looks at the ethnic origin of the ruling elite of Urartu and proposes that the Urartian 
dynasty may have originated from Muskian, based on his comparisons of Urartian kings” names with Bal- 
kan names, such as those in Greek and Phrygian, et cetera. 

Ashot Piliposyan offers a new analysis of the Tanahat inscription of the Urartian king Argisti II, where 
a military campaign against Etiuhi is narrated. 

Frances Pinnock considers whether a ewer from one of the tombs of the Assyrian gucens found in Nim- 
rud might be Urartian. 

In one of the last papers that deals with Urartu, Julian Edgeworth Reade examines the role of mercenary 
troops in Assyria — or at least this is the proposed subject of the paper according to its title. After a long 
introduction, the author presents seven items retrieved from the British Museum excavations at Toprakkale 
in 1880 and three more items that came from other Near Eastern sites that were considered to be Urartian. 
The last section of this paper briefly deals with the role of mercenary troops in the Near East, as the title 
of the paper originally intended. In these final passages, Reade suggests that the founders of the Urartian 
kingdom may have served as soldiers in Assyria earlier in the ninth century BC, prior to founding 


“ For a different view and localization, see Köroğlu 2000. 
7 See Kohl and Tsetskhladze 1995, pp. 156-158; Çifçi 2020. 
8 CTU A ra A-F. 
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themselves a kingdom modelled on their experience of Assyria (p. 457). Although it is tempting to follow 
Reade's suggestions, there is no evidence to support such arguments. 

'The final essay of the festschrift is written by Paul Zimansky, who address whether or not literacy was 
widespread among the Urartian population. 

On the whole, there are some issues with terminology. There is no consistency throughout the book for 
terms such as the kingdom of Van, Biainili, Urartu or even Ararat; all are used interchangeably within the 
book by individual authors or even within the same article when referring to Urartu. Most of the papers 
are well illustrated, usually achieved through images of artefacts, not always maps and tables. Another point 
of criticism is the use of Turkish names. Generally, in well-respected international publications, it is good 
practice to acknowledge the previous name/s of the site or place, if known, as well as the new name, but 
this practice is missing in some papers. The criticism of some individual articles or certain parts of the 
book, however, should not be allowed to undermine the great work done by its editors or give the impres- 
sion that there is much to criticise. The editors and contributors are to be congratulated for their remark- 
able work, which is a fitting tribute to a scholar who has dedicated his entire life to the study of the ancient 
Near East, and especially to the Urartian kingdom. 
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M. Langlois ed., The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Contributions to Biblical Exegesis & 
Theology 94. Leuven: Peeters, 2019. Pp. 325. €64. ISBN 978-90-429-3783-3. 


This volume is a collection of papers first presented at an international conference at the University of 
Strasbourg, 26-27 May 2016. On the whole, it is a valuable contribution to ongoing research on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch (SP), its textual and exegetical traditions, Hebrew language studies, and crucial inter- 
sections with the Dead Sea Scrolls and Second Temple Judaism. The volume features an impressive array 
of contributors, all of whom offer relevant, insightful and engaging material. However, it is regrettable that 
there is not a single representative essay by a female scholar in this collection of fine papers. 

The 13 essays are briefly summarised as follows: Magnar Kartveit provides a concise survey of the discus- 
sion of SP that moves into a review of the situation since the discovery of the DSS, with special attention 
to insights gained about linguistic and theological editorial activity. Building on his extensive work on SP 
and its place in the textual history of the Hebrew Bible, Emanuel Tov presents evidence for the close rela- 
tionship between SP and LXX, and their place within the *two text block" theory of textual transmission, 
and also that SP represents a characteristically exegetical branch of redaction. Michağl N. van der Meer 
illustrates from several examples of texts in Josh. and 1 Sam. expansionistic exegetical strategies characteris- 
tic to SP at work in these non-Torah scriptures, and argues for a similar phenomenon occurring in the 
Homeric literature also in the third and second centuries BCE. Stefan Schorch explores the literary history 
of the so-called *Gerazim composition" in SP Exod. 20:17-18 || Deut. 5:21-22, and shows from the Discov- 
eries in the Judaean Desert (DJD) reconstruction of 4QpaleoExod" cols XX-XXII that it was most likely 
already part of the pre-Samaritan layer of Exodus. The late Gary N. Knoppers compared and contrasted 
reading strategies performed by Samaritan and Jewish scribes on the same Torah texts to show how one 
group viewed the Gerazim altar and its construction as central, while the other considered it commemora- 
tive and temporary. He concluded that centralisation legislation was intentionally ambiguous, and the 
Torah was ultimately for Samaritans and Judaeans a “compromise document.” In an extensive study, Ben- 
jamin Zeimer sets out to posit a new stemma for the book of Deuteronomy. He meticulously lays out the 
rationale for a stemma, the rules applied and the methodology for identifying the stemma, and provides 
a reasonable expectation for its discovery from the existence of three textual traditions in existence—M, 
2%, and © in the first century BCE. Innocent Himbaza examines the “harmonistic” character of the SP, 
reflecting a “specific exegetical tradition” most commonly associated with a “priestly-levitical/essene” line 
of interpretation, in comparison to 1QT and a handful of other Qumran manuscripts. Jonathan Ben Dov 
identifies and explores various “textual dynamics" at work in pericopae Num. 20-21 and Deut. 2-3, and 
cogently demonstrates that large text “duplications” in the Pentateuchal narratives are the result of a spe- 
cialised, academic hermeneutic which sought to provide fulfilment to direct speech acts — most particularly 
those belonging to Moses. Abraham Tal follows the straightforward question in the title: “Do the Samari- 
tan Pentateuch and 1QIsa* Follow the Same Model?" He shows from a comparative survey how these 
ancient examples improved texts no longer adequate to the linguistic, stylistic logic of their contemporary 
environments. İn an impressive study, the volume editor, Michael Langlois, undertakes an interesting 
investigation of various stages of the redaction history of SP on the basis of palaeographical analysis of 
Qumran MSS identified as consistent with SP, and also provides an outline for the development and 
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history of the Samaritan script from careful observations of palaeo-Hebrew in the Scrolls. Inspired by the 
fruitful cross-fertilisation of SP and Qumran research, Christian Stadel underscores and illustrates the need 
for “a multi-dimensional approach" to account for the surprisingly variegated shape of Second Temple 
Hebrew. Jan Joosten presents a “dossier” for the Greek translation of SP, the Samareitikon, in an effort to 
address its substantial neglect in scholarship. This study also illustrates a "coherence" of the Samaritan 
tradition across various witnesses. 

'This is a much needed and welcome collection of studies, which goes far to advance scholarship in the 
study of SP, the Scrolls, the development of Torah texts and traditions, and the history and development 
of the Hebrew language and scribal practices. In particular, both the essays of Zeimer and Langlois are 
especially strong: the former for advancing a thorough, highly plausible and functional new stemma of 
Deuteronomy, and the latter, for innovative demonstrations for a pre-Hasmonaean circulation of the SP 
text-type, and for deftly evidencing that the palaeo-Hebrew script was in conventional usage prior to the 
second century BCE. The volume also forwards a judicious amount of fresh and persuasive discussion 
about the dynamic relationship between exegetical strategies in SP, the developmental history of biblical 
texts, and the nature of biblical interpretation in the Second Temple period. There are a handful of small 
typographical errors in the book, i.e., on p. 88 *with" appears where "which" is intended, and on p. 210 the 
genitive marker is missing in “the lamps of the Menorah." There are also unfortunately no bibliographies 
provided for essays by Meer, Knoppers, Himbaza, Ben-Dov and Joosten. Despite these very minor short- 
comings, this is a highly commendable and valuable work to ongoing studies in textual and literary criti- 
cism more generally, and Jewish history and religion in the Second Temple period more specifically. 


Kipp Davis 
Trinity Western University 


Guido Guarducci, Nairi Lands. The Identity of the Local Communities of Eastern Anatolia, South Caucasus 
and Periphery during the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age. A Reassessment of the Material Culture and 
the Socio-Economic Landscape. Oxford: Oxbow, 2019. Pp. xii + 252. £60. ISBN: 978-1-78925-278-1 (hard- 
cover), ISBN: 978-1-788925-279-8 (digital). 


Much has been written on the collapse of the social, political and economic systems at the end of the 
Bronze Age across the Near East.’ The devastation caused by this upheaval forced many communities to 
adapt their lifestyle practices to suit the changed environment. From the wider availability of new techno- 
logy to the social decentralisation of states, this period provides a case study for how people react to large- 
scale change — an important concept to understand with our current global uncertainties. 

Against this backdrop, Wairi Lands brings together vast amounts of data from across Eastern Anatolia, 
the Southern Caucasus and Northwest Iran, with specific attention paid to the pottery traditions, which 
have received limited attention thus far.? Over 11 years, Guido Guarducci — co-director of the Centre for 
Ancient Mediterranean and Near Eastern Studies (CAMNES) — has carefully curated information and 
applied new methodological strategies to the material culture in order to gain new insights into the region. 

The monograph is divided into 12 chapters, within eight thematic parts. Parts I-III provide historical, 
geographical and methodological background, while Parts IV-VI present archaeological evidence from 
sites in Eastern Anatolia, the Southern Caucasus and Northwest Iran. A reassessment of the material, 
and a wider discussion, follows in Part VII, with Part VIII providing final considerations, conclusions and 
future directions. 


1 See Bryce 1999; Cline 2014, Sagona and Zimansky 2009. 
> For pottery-focused reports see Hausleiter and Reiche 1999; Rubinson and Sagona 2008. 
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The aims are clearly identified in Chapter 1 — an introduction to the study area — spanning from the 13th 
to the roth centuries BC. Taking a holistic approach to the material culture, Guarducci outlines four main 
objectives: 

I) to investigate the similarity of the sub-regions within the Nairi Lands, 

2) to reassess pottery definitions and list the wider material culture, 

3) to investigate the socio-political and economic aspects of the Nairi Lands, and 

4) to create an identity profile for the entire region. 

Chapter 2 and 3 outline the concepts used throughout the monograph, including what is meant by 
‘identity’ and ‘community’, while Chapter 4 presents an environmental overview of the study area, descri- 
bing the varied environments of modern Turkey, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Iran, with detailed 
images and maps to support expressive description. 

Chapters 5 and 6 provide historical foundation for the monograph and outline the collapse of power 
structures at the end of the Late Bronze Age, which Guarducci sees as a result of multiple and complex 
elements including climatic factors. The reorganisation of power in the Early Iron Age highlights a greater 
need to focus on the archaeological record in order to understand the ongoing social processes, while an 
examination of the Assyrian texts, according to Assyrian rulers, presents the Nairi Lands from an outsider's 
perspective. 

The following three chapters outline the archaeological evidence from sites in Eastern Anatolia (ch. 7), 
the Southern Caucasus (ch. 8), and Northwest Iran and its periphery (ch. 9) in immense detail. The fin- 
dings are presented in a consistent and logical manner, with a general history of the region's excavations 
followed by archaeological and geographical context and architecture. Pottery assemblages at key sites, such 
as Sos Höyük, are then explored. Sub-regions are created to separate the vast amounts of material culture, 
for instance, Eastern Anatolia is separated into two regions: East and Southeast. This section provides the 
material foundation for the reassessment of pottery in the upcoming chapters. It also presents scholars with 
a wealth of information previously divided among localised publications. This synthesis is highly valuable 
for researchers unable to access primary information due to language barriers and/or methodological inac- 
curacies, as pointed out by Guarducci. A brief examination of prominent sites outside the geographic 
boundaries, for instance, Gordion and Tell Halaf, are also examined in order to provide further archaeolo- 
gical and geographic context. A review of this material highlights consistent pottery production across 
Eastern Anatolia and notes architectural differences. Likewise, the Southern Caucasus collections show 
basic characteristic affinities with Armenia and Anatolia, although each region has its own separate produc- 
tion features. 

Chapter 1o provides a novel reassessment of the pottery across the Nairi Lands. Pottery specimens num- 
bering 3246 in total were reassessed, with 920 described in full and placed in a catalogue which recorded 
context, chronology, type, dimensions and a detailed description? Guarducci lists the previous attempts to 
interpret and synthesise the pottery of the region, underscoring the prevalence of grooving as a stylistic 
commonality. This analysis goes further, analysing sherds, mainly from Eastern Anatolia and Armenia, 
from a quantitative viewpoint, while selected samples were taken for petrographic, XRE, ICP-MS, and 
LIBS analysis. Key results provide the origins of grooved pottery (likely the Elazig-Malatya region), suggest 
that Eastern Anatolian pottery production was consistent through the various sub-regions with some vari- 
ations in quality and quantity, and indicate that production in the Southern Caucasus has strong 
morpho-technological similarities with Eastern Anatolia. Moreover, this reassessment has led to further 
understanding of function, with Guarducci suggesting the pottery was dedicated to food processing; the 
grooves likely used to catch dripping liquid. Likewise, the pottery tradition of the Nairi Lands is considered 
to be strongly connected by common technology and morphological characteristics with variations in 
each region. Guarducci's ‘Nairi Ware’ belongs to the region, not the people, and is divided into three 


3 See pp. 127-128 for further details of the structure of the catalogue. 
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sub-categories with multiple types.* This new ware type developed over three stages: Proto-Nairi Ware, 
Nairi Ware and Post-Nairi Ware. 

Chapter 11 provides a socio-environmental context for the use of Nairi Ware, in conjunction with zooar- 
chaeological evidence, leading to the assessment that the communities using this pottery were characterised 
by convergent dimorphism, which encapsulates semi-sedentary, sedentary, semi-mobile, and mobile lifesty- 
les. Chapter 12 summarises Nairi identity interwoven into this ware type, bringing together communities 
for daily food preparation and consumption. Nairi Ware is thus described as a simple kitchen/cooking 
ware, used across the region, with a connected social value and meaning. Future directions are discussed, 
with the attached appendix and bibliography useful for those wanting further information. 

In summary, the monograph achieves its main objectives of creating an identity profile of the region 
through finding a ware type with common characteristics, yet distinct variations. Moreover, the detailed 
analysis and rich dataset support the adoption of a consistent Nairi Ware, something not previously achie- 
ved in the research field. While the structure of the monograph presents the material in a logical and 
well-structured manner, the separation of parts and chapters could have been synthesised into chapters 
only; however, an explanation for this is given in the text? Some grammar can be challenging to compre- 
hend, and while the online catalogue of material is an excellent resource for the 21st-century researcher, the 
addition of a few key pieces in-text, such as grooved pottery examples, would help those unfamiliar with 
the region's styles gain a visual understanding of the material. Overall, the vast amount of information 
covered in this monograph is commendable, as is the establishment of a new ware type, based on various 
innovative archaeological and scientific methods. Guarducci has thus added greatly to the research lands- 
cape, with this text as a benchmark not only for future studies in the region but also for pottery studies 
more generally. 
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Antonio Sagona, The Archaeology of the Caucasus: From Earliest Settlements to the Iron Age, Cambridge 
World Archaeology. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2018. Pp. 541 + 135 figs. £116. ISBN 
978-1-107-01659-0. 


This volume is a recent addition to the Cambridge World Archaeology series, books that provide a sur- 
vey of the archaeological research in a given region, set within an interpretive framework. Antonio Sagona 
undertook the enormous challenge of presenting a great deal of archaeological data from both north and 
south of the Caucasus range framed within both the socio-cultural developments and a thoughtful evalua- 
tion of the limitations of the data (which are considerable). He provides readers with an understanding of 
the time depth and breadth of archaeological information from the region, while setting the discourse 
within matters of regional interconnections, current archaeological theory, and, very carefully, modern 
geopolitics. Incorporating the region north of the Caucasus as well as the south adds value to the book, not 
only by including areas generally ignored or treated as anomalous in the general discussions of the region, 
but also by connecting the Caucasus to both the greater Ancient Near East and the Eurasian steppe, adja- 
cent regions with which there was varied interaction through time. The framing and contents of the book 
reflect Sagona's long and intensive work in the region.’ Sadly, he passed away as the book was in press; it 
is a treasured legacy of his scholarly work. 

The book is organised into 11 chapters, together with preface, acknowledgements and an introduction. 
It covers archaeological time from the Palaeolithic through the early first century BCE. The chapters con- 
tain not only overviews of the current state of knowledge of the given time periods, but also discussions of 
both theoretical issues and fundamental archaeological information, such as the section about migration in 
Chapter 5 and the outline of what he terms *The Evolution of Stone Tool Technology" in Chapter 2. Most 
chapters cover burial patterns, architectural structures, ceramics, and metalwork of various kinds, although 
which topics are addressed and how much emphasis they are given depends on the nature of the archaeo- 
logical evidence available. He includes many sequences of C'4 dating, with careful discussion of the param- 
eters and, if necessary, limitations of the data.” Sagona “assigned each chapter themes relevant to the 
period, which seek to explain aspects of cultural change within a broadly social approach" (p. xiv). The 
principal themes are laid out in the titles of each chapter, though the chapters are not limited to single 
themes. 

The Introduction provides a detailed history of archaeological research in the region, from the Russian 
Imperial period up to the present, and devotes a few pages to the resulting challenges of studying the 
archaeology in the region. Sagona's own work at Samtavro gave him first-hand experience of many of those 
challenges, as he notes (p. 18, n. 62). 

Chapter 1, “The Land and Its Languages”, is brief. The physical geography, recent studies of climate 
variation, the languages of the area and DNA studies are touched upon? For those unfamiliar with the 
region, the map showing modern language boundaries (Fig. 1.4, p. 30) illustrates one challenge of doing 
research in the region, which Sagona mentions in his preface (p. xiv). 

Chapter 2, “Trailblazers: the Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Foundations”, begins with a paragraph on early 
hominin research in Africa, citing recently published fieldwork (p. 35). This is the foundation for the 
discussion of the significant early hominin remains from Dmanisi in Georgia and sites in Armenia. The 
chapter ends with a section on rock art and ritual, in which Sagona cites, in his observations about the 
affecting qualities of the images, the distinguished art historian of the Ancient Near East, Irene Winter 
(p. 78, n. 98). I mention these because they are excellent examples of the breadth of Sagona’s research and 
scholarship well beyond the periods and places of his fieldwork and specialisations. This wide-ranging 


1 As Sagona notes, the book is based on three decades of engagement with the region (p. xiv). 

Note the many scholars he acknowledges both in the preface and elsewhere from whom he received information, 
photographs, and other advice, a reflection of the network of colleagues and connections he developed over his years in 
the region. 

> See, for example, his discussion of the old wood effect, p. 17. 

3 See, recently, Yardumian e? al. 2017 on the subject of DNA. 
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engagement with archaeological questions can be found throughout the book and is indicative of the value 
of the work to scholars and students well beyond those specifically pursuing information about the 
Caucasus. 

Chapter 3, “Transition to Settled Life: The Neolithic (6000-5000 BC)”, addresses the Neolithic in both 
the North and South Caucasus. Sagona discusses three regional Neolithic traditions: the central and south- 
ern area of the South Caucasus, the region of western Georgia and the shore of the Black Sea, and the 
central and northern Caucasus, as well as the possibility of a pre-pottery Neolithic phase. He sets each 
tradition into its local setting, embedding the developments within the earlier traditions in each region. 
Sagona also explores the interactions of the South Caucasian Neolithics with the more widely discussed 
regions to the south and east, as well as the even less commonly examined interactions with the traditions 
to the north of the Caucasus mountains and the Eurasian steppes beyond.* 

In Chapter 4, “Far-flung Networks: The Chalcolithic (5000/4800-3500 BC)”, Sagona updates the inter- 
pretations of this time period, aided, as he states, by increased control over the chronological setting 
This chapter covers three cultural traditions: the Maikop culture, Chaff-faced Ware horizon,Ó and Sioni 
horizon.7 The length of the chapter, 80 pages,3 reflects the complexity of the situation in the region, the 
diverse external connections, and the efforts of Sagona to include important and sometimes difficult-to- 
access information. In the section about the Maikop culture, Sagona outlines past scholarship on materials 
that sparked the rare references to the North Caucasus in books dealing with the Ancient Near East, bring- 
ing recent research on chronology to bear on the well-known princely burial. The section explores contem- 
porary settlements and many other burials of the same tradition, to give a broad picture of interrelations 
with neighbouring regions both to the south and to the north. His discussion “Death as a Performance and 
the Persistence of Memory" (pp. 169—171), although only a few pages long, summarises much literature on 
the subject, an excellent guide for readers for whom these questions might be unfamiliar. 

In the sections on the Southern Caucasus, evidence from all three modern states is interwoven into the 
discussions of the Chaff-faced horizon, which also features Ubaid-related and other contemporary tradi- 
tions, and the Sioni horizon, with a more limited geographical distribution and fewer connections outside 
of the South Caucasus. The chapter contains data first published here, such as new Sioni radiocarbon dates 
(Fig. 4.29, p. 206) and other Sioni research by his student Belinda Shapardon. Throughout this chapter, 
as elsewhere, Sagona notes cultural explanations that are now untenable and areas where he had changed 
his mind about data interpretation (p. 203). 

Chapter 5, “Encounters Beyond the Caucasus: The Kura-Araxes Culture and the Early Bronze Age 
(3500-2400 BC)”, addresses the material that was Sagona’s interest since he was an undergraduate? Reflect- 
ing the territory of the Kura-Araxes culture itself, the chapter includes sections on Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Eastern Anatolia, Iran, and the Amuq Plain and the Levantine Coastal Region. Data from 
Sagona’s last excavation at Chobareti (on-going by his colleagues and students) is published here for the 
first time. The number of people personally thanked in the footnotes of this chapter is a measure of 
Sagona’s network of colleagues and his interest in exploring all possible perspectives on the archaeological 
questions he asked, even extending to a quotation from a Hollywood movie at the opening of the chapter. 
After the discussion of the data, Sagona distills 40 years of inquiry on the subject of the Kura-Araxes 
Culture into four points: a broadly similar culture package occurring over vast distances, the people of the 


4 This was an explicit goal, p. 86. 

5 The chapter includes many of the previous varied interpretations. 

6 [n the discussion of this section, p. 194, the third line of the last complete paragraph should read “building 8" not 
"building 2”. 

7 The fourth tradition outlined on the map (Fig. 4.1), Dolmen (post-Chalcolithic), is discussed in Chapter 6, 
although Novosvobodnaia dolmens occur at the end of the Maikop tradition, p. 136. 

8 The other chapter of this length is chapter 7, another period with a large and extremely complex data set. 

? Ridley 2018, p. r. 

'? For recent updates on one site in Iran see Alizadeh et al. 2018 and Samei er al. 2019. For new data from other 
sites in Iran, as well as Naxçivan, see Davoudi et al. 2018. 
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culture having a strong sense of place, the importance of the house and household, and a cultural 
discontinuity from the preceding Chalcolithic that has yet to be explained (p. 280). 

It is significant that chapter 6, “Dolmens for the Dead: The Western Caucasus in the Bronze Age 
(3250-1250 BC)”, is included in this volume. Like chapter 10, about the Colchis culture, chapter 6 deals 
with a region that is often treated independently of its broader diachronic and synchronic contexts and is 
rarely studied by those who are interested in dolmens elsewhere (p. 281). Since dolmens are burial struc- 
tures, this short chapter necessarily focuses on the structures themselves as well as what is known about 
their contents. 

Chapter 7, “The Emergence of Elites and a New Social Order (2500-1500 BC)”, at 79 pages is the 
second-longest chapter in the book and covers a period of significant change in political and social organi- 
sation. Most of the evidence comes from mortuary contexts in both the North and the South Caucasus; 
what settlement information is available is also included. The focus of the chapter is on the South 
Caucasus. 

One challenge of mortuary evidence is that of chronology. Sagona discusses both the archaeometric and 
the typological data. A series of new C^ dates, run under Sagona’s auspices, are published here for the first 
time (Fig. 7.2). The samples come from both mortuary and settlement contexts (pp. 301-302). 

Sagona combines grave types and burial assemblages in his analysis. Beginning with Early Bronze Age 
IV/Middle Bronze Age I (2500-2000 BC), he discusses individual sites, both mortuary and settlement. 
The chapter extends further through Middle Bronze Age III (ca. 1700-1450 BC).” In addition to the afore- 
mentioned C^ dates, there is other newly published information in this chapter, including data about the 
settlement of Berikldeebi Village (pp. 320—324). In each section, burial traditions, craft products, settlement 
data, and visual imagery are discussed, and arguments about interconnections outside of the region are 
presented. The section about wagons and carts is wide-ranging, beginning with a recapitulation of the 
points of view about their origins (pp. 357—364). It is included because such vehicles are significant compo- 
nents of many elite burials. 

Chapter 8, “From Fortresses to Fragmentation: The Southern Caucasus in the Late Bronze Age through 
the Iron Age I (1500-800 BC)”, covers what, despite the age appellations, is ^a cultural continuum" 
(p. 378), with the appearance of stone architecture, including fortresses on hilltops, and flourishing metal- 
work production. Nevertheless, there is a diversity of cultural traditions. Sagona treats two of them, the 
Lchashen-Tsitelgori tradition and the Talish tradition, in this chapter and the Koban and Colchis cultures 
in the following chapters 9 and 10.“ In this chapter, ceramics and metalwork are given much of the atten- 
tion, and there is a thought-provoking section on diverse sacred spaces. The appearance of metal belts 
is featured (pp. 398-401) and one can see images of riders on horseback who may have used some of 
the varied bit types included (Fig. 8.12), although others were for horses drawing wheeled vehicles.” 


™ A recent study by Pavel Avetisyan (2017) looks closely at the Middle Bronze Age chronology on the basis of ceram- 
ics from sites in Armenia. 

To the discussion of the Trialeti complex, very recently published data should be added from the Naxçıvan 
Archaeological Project, co-directed by Dr Lauren Ristvet, University of Pennsylvania and Dr Hilary Gopnik, Monash 
University. The survey and excavations at Oglanqala and Qizqala are in the process of publication. Some data relating 
to the Trialeti material are found in Swerida and Nugent 2019, with project bibliography to date. 

3 For a recent addition to the literature on this subject see Erb-Satullo e? al. 2019. 

™ [n this chapter there are a few editing errors which can create confusion (or at least did for this reviewer). 

Sagona lists seven archaeological traditions followed by the statement that he sees only the first four as discrete 
cultural units (pp. 380—381). Fig. 8.1 shows boundaries for the first, third, fourth and fifth and on the following page, 
Sagona says that the second group listed (and not named on the map) should be grouped with the first category. 
Removal of the “first” before “four” was clearly the author's intent. In the discussion of fortresses, the caption of 8.2 
needs modification for clarity. The credit should first say (1,5 after NarimaniShvili and Saniaivili 2010). There is no 
Narimanishvili et al 20rob in the bibliography. 

5 In addition to the citation about the burial with the head and forelimbs of the horse from Gegharot in footnote 18, 
p. 383, see now Badalyan and Smith 2017. 
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Chapter 9, "Smiths, Warriors, and Womenfolk: the Koban Culture of the Northern Caucasus (1400— 
600 BC)” covers the tradition best known for its often highly elaborated metalwork. At the start of the 
chapter, Sagona discusses his reasons for separating the Koban Culture and the contemporary material 
from Colchis, which are sometimes lumped together. The discussion of why he chose to develop two sepa- 
rate chapters is a mark of Sagona's thoughtful and thorough approach, based in a deep familiarity of the 
literature and a clear point of view of what constitutes culture. He makes the division based on his under- 
standing of the roles of social identity and social ideology, together with their embeddedness in regional 
traditions (pp. 424—425). In this chapter, Sagona took the opportunity to touch on gender issues through 
the use of burial inventories.'é 

Chapter 10, “A World Apart: The Colchian Culture", covers the region adjacent to the eastern shores of 
the Black Sea, summarising data available from the Bronze and Iron Ages. Sagona notes that one area for 
future research is the region's engagement in activities bound to the sea, as is certainly attested from the 
sixth century BCE when Greek colonies were established there. The landscape was clearly linked to water 
in many ways, with marshlands and river and canal systems. After discussing settlements, burial forms 
and ceramics, he focuses on metalwork, including the possibility of tin in the Caucasus, as well as bronze 
and iron metallurgy.’ 

The final chapter, Chapter ır, “The Grand Challenges for the Archaeology of the Caucasus” explains 
why Sagona chose to end his grand survey at the end of the early Iron Age. It also lays out challenges 
to and avenues for future research in the region. Two of these are to modify approaches to the archaeology 
to broaden perspectives beyond modern territorial borders? and beyond traditional theoretical/methodo- 
logical approaches. Three focus on applying contemporary scientific approaches, including for chrono- 
metric dates, skeletal isotopic analysis and ancient DNA.” The last encourages the archival preservation of 
legacy data, a project Sagona had firsthand experience with through his work at Samtavro, where his efforts 
at preservation of past data were exemplary. 

Given the diverse languages of research in the region, the book should be very welcome to students, 
scholars and interested public who wish to know more about the area but who do not know all of the 
languages in which the research is published. Even for scholars who work in the region, given the siloing 
of scholarship that Sagona mentions, the data reported from obscure, difficult to access publications, much 
less the new, sometimes previously unpublished data (e.g., Chobareti), will be of great interest and use. 
Sagona's adept notation of gaps in our understanding and interpretation of specific datasets are a blueprint 
for dissertation topics for future students (e.g., the general lack of zooarchaeological data, or what the 
petrography of Sioni ceramics might yield). 

As Sagona states in his introduction, the Caucasus region is interesting because it sits at the margins of the 
Eurasian steppe and the Ancient Near East, so that it is relevant to the research of much of Old World 
archaeology, including, for example, Bronze Age Europe and Chalcolithic Mesopotamia, much less directly 
adjacent regions. As an archaeological landscape that stands at many crossroads, with a multiplicity of diverse 
environments, it can inspire and provide case studies for scholars looking at many kinds of social organisa- 
tions, landscape uses, and, due to the long research focus on burial archaeology, mortuary practices. 


16 [n the discussion of settlements, there is a discrepancy between the figure references on p. 429 and Fig. 9.1 itself. 
As checked from the original publication the captions of the figure are correct: Kabardinka 2 is illustrated in the 
photograph and line drawing, Figs. 9.1.1 and 9.1.2. 

Pokunsyrt ro is illustrated in Fig. 9.1.4. Pokunsyrt 11, not cited directly in the text, is Fig. 9.1.3. 

7 Recent work on the metallurgy includes Erb-Satullo e 4/. 2017. 

18 As Sagona said at the outset of the book, “[e]ven a quick survey of Caucasian archaeology will highlight that the 
field, especially before the demise of the Iron Curtain, is characterized by studies that focus on regional matters and are 
self-referential in approach. As much as possible, I have attempted to transcend modern borders and regional academic 
traditions in the belief that, only then, will a coherent and holistic picture of the ancient Caucasus emerge" (p. xiv). 

Recent efforts to investigate the whole of the South Caucasus at least through the tools of landscape archaeology are 
one step towards this goal. See, for example, Lindsay e? al. 2018, and the chapters in Anderson et al. 2018. 

9 Work in these areas that were published after Sagona completed this manuscript include Chazin er al. 2019, 
Nugent 2019, Swerida and Nugent 2019, Manning er al. 2018. A dissertation by Isabelle Coupal also examines isotopes 
(2017). 
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Sagona has written a masterful text. His writing is lively and the back-stories of the researchers, though 
brief, together with Sagona's preface and acknowledgements, bring personal engagement to the data. In my 
view, it was truly a challenge to take so much archaeological data, much of it poorly excavated and poorly 
published, and turn it into a coherent presentation. By reporting and respecting some very old-fashioned 
approaches and interpretations, sections of the book are very dense, but, in many cases, that is the state of 
the data we have at this time. Sagona takes those data, evaluates them, and weaves them with more modern 
information when available, into a coherent explanation of the past of the region. This volume is a superb 
addition to the Cambridge World Archaeology series and will remain a valuable contribution to scholar- 
ship for many years to come. 
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Lynn Meskell, Future in Ruins: UNESCO, World Heritage, and the Dream of Peace. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2018. Pp. 400. £19.99. ISBN 978-0-19-064834-3. 


Lynn Meskell is a well-known name in the field of critical heritage studies. Though her research focuses 
on the ways in which archaeology is implicated in wider socio-political processes, her work has always had 
a wider impact, embracing the multiple meanings of heritage through an interdisciplinary lens. This book 
is no different. Examining the notion of world heritage from a global perspective A Future in Ruins 
provides a constructively critical approach to the development and achievements of the United Nations 
Education Science and Culture Organisation (UNESCO). Without denying the positive idealism of many 
of the UNESCO initiatives, Meskell also expresses the challenges faced by the organisation, the limits on 
what they are able to achieve, and how their work is connected to the unequal politics of knowledge. 

Just from the acknowledgement section alone, the reader is able to catch a glimpse of the rich collabora- 
tions that led to the writing of this volume. Meskell brings in expertise from institutions around the globe, 
combining academia with the sphere of politics in a way few other researchers can. Her own volume embod- 
ies in many ways the spirit of hopefulness and collaboration that she describes in the early years of the United 
Nations. The hopeful approach of the book is most clearly expressed in the quotes that Meskell uses to frame 
each chapter of her volume. Though these quotes do match the tone of UNESCO, they often feel quite cli- 
chéd and while some are explained within the chapter itself others feel decontextualised and tokenistic. 
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In the preface, Meskell highlights her own motivation for writing the book, its scope, methods and limi- 
tations. This section once again hints at the incredible amount of work and skill that went into this vol- 
ume, from site visits, to archival research, to interviews with government officials. While I was impressed 
by the level of self-reflection that Meskell embedded within this section, I was frustrated by the minimal 
criticism she seems to accord to the discipline of archaeology itself, presenting it as a more modern take on 
sites in comparison to the conservative and static approach of UNESCO, which tends towards *overlook- 
ing living people and their practices" (p. xx). I would argue that many archaeology projects suffer from the 
same challenges. 

The book's first chapter, "Utopia", describes the years leading up to the creation of UNESCO, particu- 
larly focusing on the place of archaeology in its conception and the hopes of its first director-general, 
Julian Huxley. One narrative I was missing was the connection of many of these 19th to 20th century 
utopic figures like Wells and Huxley to the pseudo-science of eugenics. The focus is on Huxley as a pro- 
ponent of archaeology as a scientific discipline with incredible potential for creating collaborative futures, 
but his background in *social engineering" (p. 3) is barely touched upon in any depth despite its impact 
on early archaeological research. In contrast to this lacuna, Meskell provides many critical insights into 
the imperialist and Eurocentric views built into the archaeological regulations and practices during that 
tme. 

"Internationalism" is the second chapter of Meskell's book, and it focuses primarily on the Nubian 
Monuments Campaign as a theatrical spectacle of internationalism. She uses the campaign to illustrate how 
archaeology became the handmaiden of heritage in the fraught political reality of UNESCO. Though the 
Nubian campaign marked a complete transformation in the state of knowledge on the region's history, the 
archives highlight ongoing national rivalries, the exchange of archaeological heritage for foreign assistance, 
continued mismanagement across sites and quasi colonial-style excavation frameworks. Meskell deftly 
describes the challenges of incorporating archaeological research and methods within an organisational 
structure that promotes technical preservation and stewardship as its ultimate goals. Another significant 
concern presented in this chapter is the erosion of global utopian ideals by national politics, a problem that 
will return regularly throughout the rest of the volume. 

The “Technocracy” chapter presents UNESCO as a “landscape of paper” (p. 81), documenting the 
organisation’s own fall into ruin as its policies of rationalisation turn it into a machine of textual formalism 
and technical proceduralism. In order to illustrate this, Meskell describes the challenges of Mohenjodaro 
and Borobudur, two UNESCO projects that were undertaken in the wake of the “success” of the organisa- 
tion’s exploits in Egypt and Sudan. In comparison to the Nubian campaign, these monument-oriented 
projects were not able to masque the weaknesses in UNESCO’s practices: an incapacity to deal with long- 
term management plans and its inescapable dependence on national interests. This chapter feels a bit lost 
within the book, as few new ideas are introduced and the two projects are not given enough space to build 
independent narratives. Ultimately the chapter appears to serve more as an echo of elements presented in 
the internationalisation chapter. 

“Conservation”, the fourth chapter, feels more critical and carries much more weight. The title is per- 
haps deceiving as the chapter is primarily focused on issues of commercialisation and branding. Meskell 
here presents an important and damning review of the World Heritage List initiative that has become the 
primary public face of UNESCO’s heritage work. She lists the different ways in which sites are leveraged 
as economic, political and social capital, often to the detriment of local communities and nations in need. 
Using examples such as Venice and Pompei, Meskell highlights the biases in where UNESCO’s resources 
are directed, while the case study of Panama serves to highlight the organisation’s inability to counteract 
the corporate corruption that sometimes occurs among its members. 

While reading this book, I had hoped that the fifth chapter, “Inscription”, would give more clarity on 
the process and paperwork needed for sites to become inscribed as world heritage; however, it fell slightly 
flat in this regard, with only passing mentions of these matters. This is a shame, as an analysis of the pro- 
cess itself could have highlighted the ways in which site inscription is entangled in an ecology 
of exchange. Both examples used in this chapter, Preah Vihear and Çatalhöyük, would have benefited from 
a more in-depth approach. This would have strengthened Meskell’s wider statements about UNESCO's 
fall from ideas of global collaboration into a web of national transactionalism. 
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Following the trend set by chapter five, in her sixth chapter, “Conflict”, Meskell brings in multiple 
important points and case studies, but is not able to give each element the space it deserves. The case stud- 
ies of the Ani archaeological landscape, the Meiji Industrial Revolution Sites and Jerusalem are immense in 
terms of their impact on the heritage landscape, but they are wedged into a wider debate on the politicisa- 
tion of history. By attempting to bring border conflicts, silencing of minority heritage and historical appro- 
priation into one chapter, Meskell does herself a disservice, given the importance of her argument and 
the depth of her expertise. 

The following chapter, “Danger”, is where the book regains its structure and cohesion. The chapter 
opens with a description of an aerial bombardment of Damascus. In contrast to the assumptions of most 
readers, this episode does not present the recent conflict in Syria, but rather the 1925 French response to 
the Great Syrian Revolt. With this short segment Meskell deftly illustrates the global amnesia and silencing 
that occurs around the destruction of heritage by major states. She reminds us of the inherent biases of 
UNESCO as expressed through its ongoing rhetoric around barbarism and civilisation, the latter being 
a term steeped in European values and state-oriented politics. Perhaps most importantly, she reminds us 
that the fetishisation of objects over life can only ever lead to further inequality. 

The final chapter, “Dystopia” expands on this final issue using the example of the 2016 international crimi- 
nal court case against Al Mahdi's destruction of tombs in Timbuktu. Meskell provides important history for 
the site of Timbuktu, as well as context for the socio-political tensions in Mali. It is this local context, she 
argues, that UNESCO too often fails to take into account. In its attempt to promote global cooperation, it 
elides local meanings in favour of the abstract symbolism of universal heritage, silencing many voices in the 
process. In this final chapter, Meskell rightly gives additional attention to the failure of UNESCO to meet 
indigenous rights standards, a significant struggle that is still often thwarted by nationalist interests. 

A Future in Ruins takes an honest and critical approach to the bureaucracy of cultural heritage. Though 
some of the chapters feel disjointed and overextended, the book as a whole is an important and timely 
addition to the field of heritage studies and should be placed on any curriculum dealing with matters of 
heritage and culture. It is difficult to account for the challenges that Meskell must have faced in trying 
to address the inherent biases and inequalities that plague global heritage, but her extensive notes and 
comprehensive bibliography attest to a deep consideration of the many implications of heritage politics in 
the past century. By bring together many diverse case studies of heritage (mis)management, Meskell 
explores the trends that have defined our conceptions of heritage conservation and stewardship, recontex- 
tualising culture within an international network of exchange, dialogue and conflict. 


Annelies VAN DE VEN 
UCLouvain 
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Thomas McClellan ed., E/-Qitar: A Bronze Age Fortress on the Euphrates, with contributions by H. Buiten- 
huis, E. Polak, R. Prevalet, D. S. Reese and C. Sagona, Subartu XLI. Turnhout: Brepols, 2019. Pp. sır. 
€135. ISBN: 978-2-503-57995-5. 


The salvage excavations at el-Qitar in north Syria were undertaken in the 1980s, prompted by the con- 
struction of the Tishreen Dam. Three preliminary reports were published in this journal many years ago 
(1984, 1985, 1986), so it is good to finally see the full excavation report, E-Qitar: A Bronze Age Fortress on 
the Euphrates. 'This short note provides a brief overview of the volume. As stated in the Preface: "This 
report is long overdue". The extended gestation period enabled the findings from el-Qitar to be considered 
within a wider context of more recent research. For example, it is mentioned that "The parameters of a 
consensus by archaeologists for the Late Bronze Age chronology in our region has emerged from a 2012 
conference in Mainz". The book provides detailed information on the small mountain fortress of el-Qitar 
on the right bank of the Euphrates River in northern Syria located between the ancient sites of Carchemish 
in the north and Emar in the south during the Middle and Late Bronze Age. 
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The volume contains 19 chapters and five appendices: (1) Introduction, (2) Overview of the Fortificati- 
ons, (3) The West Gates, (4) The River Gate, (5) Town Planning: Settlement Plans, Sounding ır, and 
Tumuli, (6) Buildings 16 and 17, (7) Building 12, (8) Building 11, (9) Building 10 — The Temple, (10) 
Building 14 — The Orthostat Building, (11) Building 15, (12) Ceramic Chronology, (13) The Objects, inclu- 
ding sections on Shell (by David S. Reese) and Ground-Stone Objects (by Claudia Sagona), (14) The Silver 
Hoard (by Romain Prevalet), (15) A Hellenistic Gold Crescent Earing of el-Qitar (by Romain Prevalet), 
(16) Magnet Test Report (by Edward Polak), (17) The Faunal Remains from el-Qitar (by Hijlke Buiten- 
huis), (18) Quantitative Analysis of Artefacts, (19) Conclusions, and (20) Appendices (1: Post-hole sizes, 2: 
Pottery distribution, 3: Matrix of thirty-two pottery groups, 4: Running list of objects in rooms, and 5: 
Measurements of skeletal elements). The text is complemented by a large body of illustrative and tabulated 
material: there are over 300 figures and 48 tables. It is worth remembering that the excavations at el-Qitar 
were conducted in a pre-digital era. Many of the black and white aerial images were taken using a kite; 
drones were not yet in use. The report’s structure and layout are clearly presented. The text is accessible 
and not overly burdened with the theoretical debates that characterise some archaeological reports. Foot- 
notes and intext references are used sparingly. The many top plans, sections and matrices help locate key 
site features and untangle the complex stratigraphy that was identified at the site. On the challenges of 
interpreting the remains at el-Qitar, McClellan makes the point in his review of findings "it is evident how 
often the verb ‘assume’ must be used". 

Three parts of the site were investigated: designated Areas X (lower settlement), Y (upper settlement), 
and Z (the flat area at the foot of el-Qitar and south of the lower settlement). Through systematic excava- 
tion and thorough analysis, the architectural features and associated artefacts of the mountain fortress at 
el-Qitar are presented and discussed. The archaeological history is briefly summarised below. The site's 
fortifications were built during the Middle Bronze Age: they included two city gates, towers, and defensive 
walls. Evidence of earlier occupation from the second half of the third millennium BCE was found in the 
lower settlement. However, the main period of occupation at the site dates to the Late Bronze Age. Town 
plans, including street systems and city blocks, were recognized in both upper and lower settlements. In the 
northern and highest part of the upper settlement, a number of tumuli were constructed, possibly in the 
Bronze Age, and reused in the post-Bronze Age. In addition to this, graves from the Hellenistic Period were 
located on the upper settlement, and a stone circle grave also of the post-Bronze Age was found near the 
water's edge in the lower settlement. 

At the inception of the el-Qitar project three broad aims were identified: 

To study the design, function, and socio-economic organization of a bronze age fortress 

To establish a sequence of material culture by stratigraphic excavation and develop a ceramic history 
through quantitative and typological analysis 

To place el-Qitar in its cultural and historical setting (in relation to sites like Tell Hadidi, Munbaqa, 
Tell Bazi-Banat, Carchemish, and Emar) 

Readers of this publication will be left in little doubt that all three objectives were satisfactorily accom- 
plished. It will be of interest not just to specialists of the Middle and Late Bronze Age but to anyone with 
a concern for the archaeology of Syria. 


Finally, El-Qztar: A Bronze Age Fortress on the Euphrates is dedicated to the memory of William Culican 
(1 August 1928 — 24 March 1984), who served as excavation co-director during the 1982—1983 and 1983—1984 
seasons. Bill Culican also briefly served as assistant editor of this journal (from 1962—63) and was a defining 
figure in the development of archaeology at the University of Melbourne. The el-Qitar project he co-direc- 
ted with Thomas McClellan initiated a strong and long archaeological association between Australia and 
Syria, leading to major research projects at Jebel Khaled and Tell Ahmar. 


16 April 2020 
Andrew JAMIESON 
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Casey D. Elledge, Resurrection of the Dead in Early Judaism, 200 BCE-CE 200. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2017. Pp. 268. £69. ISBN 978-0-19-964041-6. 


This is Casey Elledge's (CDE's) sixth substantial contribution to the study of eschatology and Jewish 
beliefs about the afterlife. The subject has been vigorously debated in recent years, perhaps a sign of the 
Zeitgeist, and this is a useful contribution to ongoing discussion. 

"Studying Resurrection Today" (ch. 1) is a general introduction to the topic, offering a brief overview of 
recent scholarship. A fresh study is required, CDE argues, because Jewish beliefs have too often been seen 
primarily as a prelude to Christian ideas, and the publication of new Qumran texts, particularly 40385 and 
521, demand further scrutiny. A survey of the main trends in interpretation follows, with recognition of the 
slipperiness of the concept. The view that "resurrection" was the overwhelming view of the Jews of late 
antiquity, with the notable exception of the Sadducees, was rightly overturned, CDE argues, by G. Vermés’ 
demonstration that it was, in fact, a tiny minority who first espoused the new ideas. However, G. Vermés 
took too narrow a view of resurrection as purely corporeal. CDE shows that the new belief was both con- 
troversial and stimulating, existing in a world characterised by S. Burke's view of the "cosmic paranoia" of 
the period, akin to H. Jonas' assessment of the suffocating weight of empire on the smaller societies of the 
Near East. 

"Diversity" (ch. 2) shows that while some have sought to show an underlying unity beneath the diversity 
of views described in the main texts (Daniel, the various parts of 1 Enoch, 2 Macc., 4 Ezra etc.), for CDE, 
the sheer range of beliefs and models is simply confusing, though reflecting a lively engagement with the 
issues. 

“Origins, Contexts” (ch. 3) addresses the problem of the provenance of the new ideas. Various proposals 
are discussed and evaluated. 

“Legitimation” (ch. 4) illustrates the principle that religions always seek to justify new ideas through an 
appeal to the past. Thus, prophetic texts were cited as justification for current beliefs. CDE shows, how- 
ever, that it was not so much by “quarrying the scriptures” as proof-texts that theologians authenticated 
their views, as by an osmotic intertextuality, in which older notions were quietly absorbed into newer forms 
of discourse and reinterpreted (the key passages of Jsa. 24-27, 65-66 and Ezek. 37:1-14 being the most 
susceptible influences). Daniel was clearly influenced and frequently borrowed selected terminology from 
Isaiah in particular. The Book of Watchers (1 Enoch 1-36) was more subtle, reflecting deeply embedded 
ancient Near Eastern tropes which the prophets had employed. The derivative nature of other late texts is 
also noted, and the chapter ends with an analysis of the use of the creation motif, and one on the theme 
of justice as an underlying concern. 

“Denial” (ch. 5) notes the contrast between Israelite-Judahite mortuary practices and the general indif- 
ference to or denial of any real sense of survival in biblical texts, notably Job and Qoheleth. While for these 
authors theodicy remained an unsolved issue, Ben Sira approached the issue more positively: “even as he 
discourages speculation, the sage has also emphasized the inevitability of divine justice.” An unsympathetic 
reader might conclude that he is all the more inconsistent! For other post-biblical writers (1 Enoch, Wis- 
dom) denial of an afterlife caused a brisker reaction. However, the interpretation of “Canaanite” eschatol- 
ogy (“the inevitable triumph of death”) as characterised by CDE on p. 88 bears little relation to the reality 
reflected in the Ugaritic texts.’ The chapter concludes with a useful analysis of the relationship between 
accounts of Sadducean belief by Josephus and Hippolytus. 

“Resurrection and Immortality” (ch. 6) takes up the diversity outlined in chapter 2, and pinpoints the 
many nuanced understandings being developed. 

“Resurrection and the Book of Watchers” (ch. 7) resumes the discussion from chapter 4, noting the 
origins of this text in the third century BC, thus compromising the once conventional view that the earliest 
evidence for resurrection occurred in Dan. 12. The conception of resurrection is now emphatically physical, 
in a paradisal, renewed world, which is, however, rather surprisingly, not everlasting (1 Enoch 25:6). 


1 See Wyatt 2017, pp. 572—573, 581. 
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"The Dead Sea Scrolls" (ch. 8) surveys the materials mentioning eschatological themes. This chapter 
shows the wide range of beliefs attested and the equally diverse range of scholarly analyses of the evidence. 
Despite the rich variety of material, it offers contradictory evidence, here set out in detail and painstakingly 
analysed, and a cautionary note is struck in the observation that “[i]f resurrection had been important for 
the eschatology of the yahad, then one would expect that it should find a stable presence somewhere within 
their sectarian discourse" (p. 151, my emphasis). 

"Josephus" (ch. 9) demonstrates that the ancient author's concern was to explain the diversity of Jewish 
beliefs to a Hellenistic-Roman readership and that he tended to interpret these beliefs in their terms (e.g. 
with the use of Greek philosophical and anthropological terminology), with a corresponding tension 
between his sources and the results of his account. So at times, he even suggests that some Jews believed in 
reincarnation, in comparing the Essenes to the Pythagoreans. 

By way of a conclusion, CDE draws attention to the somewhat simplistic nature of earlier analyses, 
which tended to map developments in Jewish eschatology fairly clearly within certain historical periods, 
such as the era of Persian hegemony, or the crisis of the Maccabaean Revolt. Instead, he insists, there was 
a plurality of beliefs, and many historical pressures and circumstances contributing to a dynamic process. 
He points to the Mishnaic tractate Sanhedrin as an epitome of the essence of Jewish belief, while noting 
early Christian parallels to its position. 

This study draws together a very large body of relevant materials and offers a perceptive and sophisti- 
cated account both of the ancient texts and of relevant recent scholarship. It will require being taken into 
account in any further research on the topic. 

Three important recent discussions will have appeared too late to receive a mention: first Bernhardt 
Lang’s discussion of the eschatological beliefs of the Levites,* and second Matthew Suriano's two studies 
of post-mortem belief and practice in Israel-Judah before the post-exilic era changed everything? This is in 
the nature of the leapfrog process of scholarship. Their appearance will give the author a further opportu- 
nity for refinement of his argument. Suriano's contribution to the present debate, which needs to be taken 
seriously, is that Sheol was not a dismal, forsaken place where the dead all languished, but a staging post, 
in the old Iron Age dispensation, on the journey of the dead to the ingathering of their kin, a communal 
destiny that began to fall apart in the post-exilic era. 
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